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Young Surgeons. 
GENTLEMEN, 


OFFER theſe papers to you, from a 

deſire of being as uſeful as I can in my 
profeſſion, They are founded upon the 
lectures of the moſt eminent Profeſſors, the 
practice of the Hoſpitals, and the ableſt 
Surgeons at home and abroad; and con- 
tain the ſentiments of the Ancients and 
Moderns : among which are interſperſed 
obſervations, practical remarks, and ſuch 
refletions as my own experience and dili- 
gent attention for full * years, have fur- 
niſhed me with. 


Iwill L not doubt of your favourableaccept- 
ance of this Opuſculum, nor of your candid 
interpretation of _ quotations, which are 

made 
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mud with a on of raiſing i in your n 
a ſpirit of emulation, and inciting you to 
conſult thoſe diſtinguiſhed Writers I am 

| Indebted to, who will more amply reward 
pour inquiries,——When I was a young 


man I wiſhed for a plain, methodical guide 


upon this ſubject; and if what I have 
written ſhall afford you any aſſiſtance in 
your ſtudies and purſuits, my endeayours 
will be Tully avg rage | 


4 . 


B beginning early to make ae 
taking minutes of extraordinary occurren- 
ces in practice, and making them occaſio- 
nally the ſubjects of reflection, you will re- 


ceive great advantages. From ſuch ratio- 


nal experience, you may expect to acquire 
a requiſite degree of confidence in your- 
ſelves, animating you to proceed in your 
buſineſs with proper reſolution and ſteadi - 
nels, to accompliſh the leveral ends you 


Ig have 1 in view. 


: pense, with zeal and "= the 
| ſteps that lead to knowledge and under- 


| pas in your EPI to ſupport the 


credit 


ad det ws a cet 3 8 r 

on N WG 3 3 

* PP , Ms E Ce IT ES. Se SP 
R n 1 * 


„ abſo 


6 who ſhall be put apprentices, even in the C 


ts) 


eredit and dignity of Surgery, for your 
own honor and the public good ; in which 
I wiſh you all imaginable ſucceſs, and am, 


GENTLEMEN, 


| Your faithful and affctionate 


Friend and Servant, 


Nor w H, | 
Jan. the . 766 | B. Gooch. 


COT TP I Tr EE PE Ree 


The following extracts are from the preface to an 
abridged tranflation of the preliminary diſcourſe to the 
1t vol. vf the Adom. del Acad. Roy. de Chirurgie, printed 
in the year 1760, for //%//5n and Durham. g 


& Thoſe who intend bringing up their children in 

& Surgery, ſhou'd give them as much ＋ ee 
« education, as if they deſign'd them for the Univerſt- 
« ty: alſo the French tongue, the mathematics, eſpe- 
« cially mechanics, drawing and ſtenography, if not 
fitety — are very uſeful accompliſhments 

« for a Surgcon, and they certainly will be found fo 
ce upon many occaſions, in the purſuit of hi, ſtudies z 


« competent knowledge of which may be eaſily ob- 


„ tained by an early and proper application, 


« Thoſe of a ſuitable genius and thus qualified, 
-ountry, 
« to able and inſtruftive maſters, afterwards attending 
aſſiduouſiy in Lenden to Anatomy, Surgery, Expe- 

. TM | „ rimental 
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c rimental Philoſophy; &c, may become ornaments F 
in their profeſſion, ＋ may be enabled, by theſe HY 
* means, to expreſs and conduct themſelves in ſuch 3 
<< a manner, as will effectually recommend them to 2 
ce the world, and ſupport the character and dignity of 
“an art that has been highly honoured in all ages.” 


As the ſymptoms of latent diſeaſes are often very 
& equivocal, the diligent obſervance and minuting of 
them down before the death of the patient, and the 
accurate inſpection of the body after, might greatly 
& improve the diagnaſtic and progne/tic part of the me- 
« dical art: and in proceſs of time, by theſe meaſures, 1 
<< perhaps better criterions might be eſtabliſhed: to di- F 
rect the judgment in the curative indications; or 
„ when it happens that the diſeaſe is- incurable in its | 
nature, it is not a little to the honour of the Phyſician q 
<< or. Surgeon to be able to preſage the event of it; yet 
« opportunities of making remarks and obſervations, 
© in this uſeful and inſtructive manner, can ſeldom be 
had but in Hoſpitals,” 5 h 


That diſcourſe, which was written by Doctor 
Dveſnay, an excellent French Writer, has been much 
admired ; and indeed I think it deſerves an attentive 
8 than any thing I have ſeen upon the 
ern nen 5 | 


*% 


* 
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Page 61.4 del. comma after Alexander ; and alſo after Guide 
P. 20 l. 7—P. 11 1. 3 put there for their—P. 13 1.1 La 
for Le before Peyronie.—P. 23 |. 21 put a comma after 
Byzantinus—P. 33 l. 6 del. comma after admirer—P. 38 
Jaſt line why tor Prufia--At bottom of P. 40 add this 
note [Read Bi 
Hntenins Muſa's character, repreſented by Virgil in the 
perſon of Fapis.J—P. 42 l. 21 wiite ic for Eleffic 3 
the ſame in note, and in P. 43 l. 5—P. 58 laſt line with 
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N. B. Whereſoever my Obſervatiens, ar Caſes and Remarks 
in Surgery are refered to, or occur in the followin 
Treatiſe, the ſame is meant, and are to be under 
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INTRODUCTION. 


H E medical art is compriſed under of Of what the 
theſe three general heads; Phy/iclogy ate, 
FIN Pathology and Therapeutics, or the 
method of curing diſeaſes, conſiſting of die, 
medicine, and manual operation; the latte 
of which is the province, that falls pecv 
liarly to the Surgeon's ſhare. ] 


Wir IRS have divided rg into bank.” ot 
theſe ſix branches. Synthefis ; Diereſis, | 
Exaerefis ; Apbærgſis; Profthefic; and D . 
 orthoſis : the firſt ſignifies uniting pat 
divided: the ſecond dividing parts unitd : 
the third removing or extracting extrayous 

or other noxious ſubſtances, lodged 1 any 
part of the body: the fourth takin away 
what is ſuperfluous : the fifth Gpplying 
deficiency : the ſixth TRY parts to 


their Proper places. 
B 


THE 


1 * INTRODUCTION, 
The exceſlency Tux daily inſtances of the relief which 
ary." ſurgery brings the afflicted, under the va- 
| rious circumſtances of diſtreſs, even deliver- 
ing them from the jaws of death, ſufficient - 
ly proclaim it's excellence; and it appears 
to be of much earlier date, than the other 

parts of the medical art, 


Wr ſee by the antediluvian hiſtory, that 
ſon after the creation of the world, feuds 
ald animoſities, envy and malice poſſeſſed 
ile minds of men, productive of rapine 
ad war, which inevitably expoſed the con- 
trnal injuries, —Reaſon, implanted in man 
Hr his preſervation, as the firſt principle in 
nature, directed him, on various occaſions, 
0 ſeek a remedy; and this neceſſity gaye 
rie to ſurgery, which at firſt was rude and 
"nyerfe&, gradually growing, in ſucceſſive 
aff, like other ingenious arts and ſciences, 
_ koilate of perfection. | 
Simple food, . \ Th inhabitants of the earth, in the 
eee. primitie ages of the world, lived frugally 
Jong life, upon plan ſimple food, according to the 
dictates ef nature and right reaſon; and, 


enjoying 
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enjoying a pure ſerene air, their lives were 
protracted to a great length, without being 


ſo ſubje& as we are to diſeaſes, which have 


been much increaſed ſince that time by lux- 
ury and intemperance. They were pecu- 


liarly happy in the enjoyment of robuſt and 
vigorous conſtitutions, raiſed from good 


original ſtamina; and when attacked with 
diſcaſes, nature wanted little or no aſſiſtance 
from art, to reſtore their health; conſe- 
quently ſurgery was then looked upon, as 

almoſt the only neceſſary branch of medi- 


Cine. 4 


ANCIENT hiſtory informs us, tho' there 
may be ſomething fabulous and allegorical 
in it, that Apollo communicated his ſkill in 
this ſcience to his ſon /X/culaprus, who then 
profited under the tuition of Chiron the 
Centaur; and for his great improvement 
and knowledge of it, ſurgery in particu- 
lar, he was deified, and had temples de- 
dicated to him in ſeveral parts of the world. 
Many countries contended for the honor of 
his birth, and according to the learned, 

B 2 his 


(a) Vid. diſſertat. phyſico-med. Fred. Hoffmanni 
de methodo acquirendi vitam | longam. | 


Of Aſcula- 
pius, his birth 
and education, 


No regular 
proſeſſors of 
medicine in 
the early ages 
of antiquity. 


If Machaon and 
Podalirius. 
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his name ſignifies a man of the knife, in 
the Phenician language, whence ſome wri- 
ters conclude he was a native of Phenicia; 
but this controverted point, whether he 
was by birth a Phenician, an Egyptian, or 
a Grecian, is not material to our purpoſe. 


In thoſe early days there were no regular 


profeſſors of the medical art, the knowledge 
of which was then conveyed by oral tra- 


dition, or recorded upon pillars in the moſt 


public places, or on the walls of temples, 
dedicated to the God of health; and after- 
wards regiſters of cures were kept in thoſe 
conſecrated places, for the general good of 
mankind. 


Machaon and Podalirius, the ſons of © 


Aſculapius, were both medical and mili- 
tary men, and being particularly ſkillful in 
ſurgery, they proved very uſeful to the ſol- 


diers in curing their wounds, in the Trojan 


war ; on which account, when Machaon 


| himſelf was dangerouſly wounded with a 


dart, greater lamentation was made for him 


than for any other Hero. 


FROM 


INTRODUCTION: 


From the deſtruction of Trey to the 
Peleponnefian war, which was an interval 
of more than ſeven hundred Years, the 4/- 
clepiades, deſcendents of AÆſculapius, and 
their diſciples, were the only noted pro- 
feſlors of the healing art. 


About the concluſion of this period of 
time, the immortal Hippocrates began to 
be famous in the world, who was alſo of 
the Aſculapian family, and lived between 
four and five hundred years before our Sa- 
viour. He was endowed with the greateſt 
ſagacity, excelled all his predeceſſors and 
cotemporaries, and reduced this ſcience in- 
to better order, compiling and laying down 


for poſterity, rules founded upon his own 


obſervations, confirmed by expericnce, and 
was deſervedly called the father of 
phyſic. In his writings he alſo treats 
of wounds, ulcers, fractures, &c. interſ- 
perſing obſervations and remarks through 
the whole, to direct the judgment and 
practice of ſucceeding ages. He was the 
ableſt Surgeon, as well as Phyſician, of his 


ume. 


B 3 | Tug 
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At what period 
of time the Al- 
clepiades were 
the only ſamou⸗ 
profeffors of the 
medical art, 


Hippocrates, 


The Creek 
Phyſicians who 
23 oſeſs- 
ly of Surgery 
intheir writings, 


Of Celſus. 


+ Galen practiſed 
at Rome more 
than a century 
after Celſus. 


dria became a 
famous Univer- 


When Alexan- 


fity for pbylſic, . 
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Tux other greek Phyſicians, whoſe writ- 
ings have been tranſmitted to us in a more 
univerſal language, treating alſo profeſſedly 
of ſurgery, are Oribaſius, Alexander, Tral- 
anus, Ætius and Paulus Ægineta, and 
the great Galen, who flouriſhed more than a 
century before Oriba/ius. a 


AmonG the Romans, Celſus, a man of a 
ſublime and penetrating genius, is the 
only author we have in his time, tho he 
mentions ſeveral; but there is no other re- 
cord or monument of them left. Both he 
and Galen, who was a practitioner of great 
repute at Rome, tho a native of Pergamus in 
Ala minor, ſpeak of ſome ancient Surgeons, 


28 well in Egypr as in other parts of the 
world, whoſe works have periſhed. 


Wurn the knowledge of arts and ſcien- 
Greece, it 


ces was transfered from Egypt to 
"= 1 2 8 received 


2 Oribafius was a practitioner of great note at 
- Sardis, in Cent. IV. A. C.- What he has ſaid, de 
laqueis et Machinamentis, in his voluminous works, 
is chiefly taken from Heliodorus.—It appears that 

Paulus was a more conſiderable Surgeon, having im- 3 
proved upon his predeceſſors. of 
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received great improvements, and Athens was 
looked upon as the ſeat of all kinds of learn- 
ing, till the death of Alexander the Great; 
after which Ara the Ptrolemies ruled in 
3 FZ£gypr, and Alexandria became the moſt re- 
Z nowned ſchool in the world, for Phyſic, 
Surgery and Anatomy, which flouriſhed near 
a thouſand years: and in thoſe days, Phy- 
ſicians boaſted of receiving their education 
in that Univerſity. Then the different 
branches of medicine were practiſed to- 
gether, and not ſeparated till the time of 
Herophilus and Era/iſtratus, who were edu- 


cated at Alexandria, and lived in the reign ' 


of Seleucus Nicanor, King of Syria, as ap- 
pears by a memorable incident, in reſpect to 
the latter of thoſe illuſtrious men, who ſhew- 
ed his great penetration, in diſcovering An- 
trwchus's diſtemper, when fallen deſperately 
in love with his mother in Law, the young 
and beautiful Sratonice, Seleucus's ſecond 
wife, that he had married in his old age. © 

| In 


« Seleucus began his reign Ao. Mdi. 3684. Eraſiſe 
tratus reſided at his Court and was A 


vil 


When the dif- 
ſerent branches 
of the medical 
art were ſepatat- 
ed. 


A memorable 
inftance of Era- 
ſiſtratus's ſaga» 


viii 


When Alexan- 
dria was taken 
by the Saracens. 
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In the year 640 of the Chriſtian Ara, 
the Caliph of the Saracens, profeſſed ene- 
mies to literature, as well as to the Chriſ- 
tians, took Alexandria, deſtroyed the Uni- 
verſity, and burnt the library of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, which was the greateſt ma- 
gazine of learning in the world, ſaid to 
contain 709,000 volumes; however ſome 


books might be ſaved out of that lament. 


able conflagration. 


The irruption 
of the Goths and 
Vandals, 


When the Ara- 
bians made the 
moſt conſider- 
able figure in 
the medical art. 


Ix the ſame century, that this dreadful 
cataſtrophe happened at Alexandria, Eurepe 
was over-run with Goths and Vandals, by 


which calamitous event, the liberal arts and 
ſciences alſo ſuffered very much ; and un- 


doubtedly medicine ſhared the fame fate. 


AFTER the fall of Alexandria, and 
the irruptions of thoſe barbarous people, 
the Arabians, having collected libraries, 


and probably poſſeſſed themſelves of 


ſome books, that were ſaved out of the 


flames at Alexandria, became more con- 


ſpicuous and conſiderable in this ſcience, 
than any other nation; of which, the moſt 


eminent who blended ſurgery with their 


other 
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other medical writings, were Rhazes 
Avicenna, Avenzoar, Averrhoes, and Al- 
bucaſis. Theſe Arabians were favourers of 
Galen's doctrine, and their authority pre- 
vailed unrivalled for many ages. 


AFTERWARDS the Chemiſts oppoſed 
the Galenifts, each of which had zcalous 
partiſans, who were bigotted to the opi- 
nions of their chiefs, and combated each 
others notions with great vehemence, whence 


a kind of ſchiſm aroſe in the province of 
phyſic ; but the witer moderns have frecd 


themſelves from implicit faith, and the em- 
barraſſments of hypotheſes, and fine ſpe- 
culative ſyſtems, more curious than uſeful, 
regarding only what is founded upon ratio- 
nal experience, to which theory muſt be 
ſubordinate. 


Ix the 13th century learning emerged 
from the dark clouds of ignorance, under 
which it had long been veiled ; and about 
this period of time, the reformation of ſur- 


gery was begun in England by Ardern, a 


originally a practitioner of great fame at 
Newark 


a Vid, Opera I. Friend, M. D. de Hiſtoria wits 
dicinæ. 0 


Oppoſition ort 


the Chemiſts to 
the Galeniits, 


Speculative no- 
tions incontfil. 
tent with ortho- 


doxy in phytic, 


When leam- 
ing began to 
dawn, after long 
obſcurity. 


At what time 
the reform ation 
of ſurgery began 
in England and 
France. 
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| Newark, and afterwards in London: and it 


was begun rather earlier in France, by Pi- 
-tard and Lanfranc.* By a ſucceſſion of 


men of genius, learning and application 


here, ſuch as Gale, Clowes, Woodall, Ba- 


niſter, Wiſeman and many others, and there, 
by Vavaſſeur, Mondeville, Guido, de Cau- 
haco, Pare, Guillemeau, &c. ſurgery was 
gradually advanced, in both Countries, to 
it's preſent ſtate of perfection. Pitard was 
a Pariſian by birth, but Lanfranc was a na- 
| tive of Milan, educated at Salernum, the 
moſt famous Univerſity for Phyſic and Sur- 


gery in thoſe days, as it's motto, Civitas 


loreal te u, Hippocratica, emphatically expreſſes. He 


daun ee was driven from Traly, with many other 


account of pub- 


lie commotions. learned men, by the dreadful factions of 


the Guelphs and Gibelines, at the concluſion 
of the 12th Century, and found an Aſylum 
at Paris, where he met with a very ho- 


nourable reception. His acquaintance with 
Pitard was ſoon improved into a ſtrict friend- 


ſhip, which was inviolably preſerved, for 


the public good, between theſe eminent 


The origin and men, who, co-operating, ſupported with 


nature of the 


Intitution ofthe great credit and dignity, the College of St. 
Come. Come 


à See Hiſtoire de L'Origine & des progres de la 
Chirurgie en France. 
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Cime, founded by Lewis the ninth, who 
was fainted for engaging in the Croiſade ; 
and their public lectures were appointed to 


be read, and demonſtrations made, in Ana- 


tomy and Surgery, by the Royal Founder. 
Pitard, having given early proofs of his 


extraordinary talents and abilities in his pro- 


feſſion, was honoured, before he was thirty 
years of age, with the appointment of 
firſt Surg*on to the King, and ſtanding in 
the higheſt eſteem, attended him in his ex- 


pedition to the Hely-Land, where he ga- 


thered laurels and returned loaden with 
honors. 


Our neighbours having had for ſome 
ages, better opportunites from royal patro- 
nage, of acquiring knowledge in their pro- 
feſhon, than other Countries, and being 
regular in giving lectures, and making de- 
monſtrations in Anatomy and Surgery, 
they diſtinguiſhed themſelves, and were de- 


ſervedly extolled throughout Europe: and 


from every part of it, Surgeons uſed to re- 


ſort to Paris, to complete their education, 


which now can no longer claim the ſu- 
periority to London, only in reſpect to the 
Royal 


Advantages the 
French have had 
ſuperior te us. 


Surgery adopt- 
ed in forcign 
_ Vniverſities, 
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Royal Academy of Surgery, a late inſti- 
tution, truly worthy of a great prince, hav- 
ing the general good of his people, and 


the glory of his country at heart. Were 


the propriety and utility of ſuch an eſta- 
bliſhment repreſented, in it's true light, to 
his moſt Auguit Majeſty, the King of Great- 
Britain, it is highly probable he would 
be graciouſly pleaſed, to give all due en- 
couragement and ſanction, to ſuch a bene- 
ficial foundation in his Metropolis. 


Ix the foreign Univerſities, the profeſſors 
of Phyſic generally adopted Surgery; and 
now, at the famous Univerſity of Edin- 
burgh, and others, there are profeſſorſhips 
appropriated to Surgery and Anatomy con- 
Jointly. Marianus Sanctus, a celebrated 
Lithotomiſt, was a Doctor of Padua. Mar- 
cus Aurelius Severinus, Vigo, Fabricius 


ab Aquapendente, Cæſar Magatus, Mar- 


chetti, and many other practical Surgeons, 
that might be enumerated, were Doctors of 
Phyſic. Monſ. Le Cat at Rouen, and 


Monſ. Pouteau at Lyons, chief Surgeons 
to the great Hoſpitals in thoſe Cities, are 
ſtyled Doctors of Phyſic and Surgery. The 


late 


IE 
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late illuſtrious M. De Le Peyronte, who 


was firſt Surgeon to the King, and to whom 
the whole faculty is greatly indebted, was 


bred, and took a Doctor's degree, in the 


Univerfity of Montpelier. Some of the 


Phyſicians to the Kings of France were ori- 


ginally Surgeons, in which country ſingu- 
lar marks of royal favour have, for many 
ages, been conferred upon Surgeons, as we 
have obſerved ; and by a late edict, upon 
the eſtabliſhment of the Royal Academy of 
Surgery at Parts, no Surgeon is allowed to 


_ practiſe, and be maſter of his Company, 


without having taken a maſter of arts degree 
in ſome Univerſity of that Kingdom. The 
great Fabritius Hildanus, who flouriſhed 
in the 15 century at Bern in Switzerland, 


was Phyſician and Surgeon in ordinary to 
that illuſtrious Republic, and to the Mar- 


Surgeons in 
Paris obliged to 
take a degree of 
M. A. 


quis of Baden. He ſtands at the head of 


the firſt claſs of obſervators, and ſhould be 
in the hands of every practitioner. 


Tacnar in a firift and limited Gale, 


the art of ſurgery is conſidered, only as a 


methodical application of the hand and in- 
ſtruments, and Phyſic and Surgery are now 
diſtin 


Phyſic and Sur- 
gery ſo conne- 
ed as not to be 


ſeparated 


INTRODUCTION. 


diſtin& profeſſions, yet the latter, having 
for it's objects of attention all external diſ- 


orders, it is abſolutely neceſſary for the Sur- 


geon, to be acquainted with the laws of the 
animal CEconomy, and every thing rela- 
tive to the medical art, to acquit himſelf 
the more properly in his department : and 
a good knowledge, in the rules and theory 
of Surgery, is no inconſiderable addition 
to the character of the regular Phyſician, 


to whom all due deference ſhou'd be paid, 


without ſervility. In the very nature of things, 
both branches of medicine are ſo connect- 
ed, that they cannot be ſeparated without 
manifeſt injury, according to the ſentiments 
of Celſus, who ſays; 5 Onnes medicine 
« partes ita connexe ſunt, ut ex toto ſe- 
« parari non poſſunt.” In another place 
he delivers himſelf thus; * Ego eundem 


« quidem hominem poſſe omnia iſta preflare 


* concipio; atque ubi ſe diuiſerunt eum 
e laudo qui quamplurimum percipit. Lan- 
franc ſays. Ne peut etre bon Medecin il 
6 x'e/t Chirurgien, & nul n'eft bon Chirurgien 


il weſt Medecin. Influenced by theſe 


authorities 


In reſpe& to the animal Economy, Baron Hal- 
ler's Prime Linez Phyſiologicæ may be read. 
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authorities and conſiderations, I ſhall not 


confine myſelf, in the following treatiſe, to 
manual operation and topical remedies on- 
ly ; but give ſome general inſtructions, in 
reſpect to regimen and internal medicines, as 
far as it appears eſſentially neceſſary, for the 
practitioner's own ſatisfaction and his patient's 
benefit, as the Surgeon cannot always have 


the advice and aſſiſtance of the regular Phy- 
4 ſician, when he ſtands in need of ſuch ad- 
3 vantages, either from diſtance of ſituation, 
or other circumſtances, 

Hur we ſec how requiſite it is for a Requiſite qua- 
7 4 lifications for a 
> Surgeon, to make himſelf as well acquaint- Surgeon. 

2 ed, as he poſſibly can, with every part of 
2 the medical art; more eſpecially with Ana- 
tomy, in order to fulfil the duty of his pro- 
feſſion; and in London now no opportu- 
nities are wanting to favour all ſuch purſuits, 
hHeſides theſe qualifications, and thoſe recom- 
3 mended by Celſus, as a ſtrong, ſteady hand, 
5 a clear ſight, with calmneſs and fortitude 
of mind, Gc. it is incumbent upon the Sur- 


geon 


Baron Van Swieten's Commentaries upon Boer- 
haave's Aphoriſms, furniſh us with a plentiful ſtock of 
uſeful knowledge, in the theory and practice of phyſic 


and ſurgery, and ſhou'd be read with the utmoſt at- 
tention, | | 


xvi 


Things eſſen- 
tially neceſſary 
to be well at- 
tended to, be- 


ore we under- 


take a cure 
of any conſe- 
quence. 
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Surgeon, to weigh well and conſider circum- 
ſtances and incidents, that may poſſibly oc- 
cur, in any conſiderable operation he is 


about to perform, that he may not be diſ- 


concerted, ſhould any thing extraordinary 
happen in it. It is alſo a matter of no ſmall 
conſideration, to engage the patient's con- 
fidence in us, by ſhewing him the reaſon- 
ableneſs and propriety of what we propole 


for his cure or relief: and we ſhou'd en- 


deavour to ingratiate ourſelves into his 
favor and opinion of us, by all the de- 
monſtrations of tenderneſs and humanity 
the nature and circumſtances of the caſe 
will allow, which conduct will the moſt ef- 
fectually compoſe and ſettle his mind, ena- 


bling him to bear, with the greater pa- 


tience and reſignation, whatever he mult 
unavoidably ſuffer. 


Brrore we undertake the cure of a 
diſeaſe, by manual operation, or otherwiſe, 
it is neceſſary to be thoroughly acquain- 
ted with it, and to have a due regard to 


the patient's age, ſex, conſtitution, cuſto- 
mary way of life, and diſpoſition of mind. 
We muſt particularly inquire into theſource 


of 
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INTRODUCTION. 
of the diſtemper, conſider it's nature, the 
part affected, the effects it has produced, 


and the probable event, with every other 
circumſtance to direct our judgment : and, 


after having fully poſſeſſed ourſelves of the 


Diagnoſtics of the diſeaſe, we are to pro- 
ceed to the prognoſtics, with great care and 
circumſpection, as it is a very nice point to 
manage, both in reſpect to the patient, and 
our own reputation. Laſtly we are to put 
in practice the eaſieſt, ſafeſt, and moſt ex- 
peditious method of cure, remembering, 
by all means, that when an operation is 


judged expedient, due preparation before, 


with great care and attention after it, is as 
eſſentially neceſſary to ſecure its ſucceſs as 
performing it well. The Surgeon ſhou'd 
ſtudioully avoid being in a hurry, in any 
operation ; for by endeavouring to gain 
the character of a dexterous operator, 


2 he may, thro quickneſs, cut parts that 


ought not to be touched, or omit doing 
what ought to be done. This rule of a 
very wile profeſſor, deſervedly held in the 
higheſt eſteem, ſhould ever be born in 
mind. Sat cite, /i ſat bene,” which is ap- 


plicable to all operations in Surgery; the 


LU excellence, 


xviii 


11 
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excellence, or gracefulneſs of performing 


them, not conſiſting in the greateſt quickneſs 


altogether : and there is ſcarce any accident, 
or difficulty, that can happen, which may 
not be overcome, when the operator is maſter 
enough of himſelf to preſerve a compoſure 
and preſence of mind ; but when the con- 
trary is the cafe, and the mind is diſcon- 
certed, the hand in courſe will ſhake and 
the judgment falter ; which unlucky cir- 


cumſtances, when obſerved, may greatly 


prejudice the reputation of an able Surgeon. 


O F yg 


Risk, PROGRESS, and preſent STATE 


O F 


A N A T O M V. 


4 

h FEZRFTER having written the intro- 
y | wh A Wy duction, and following treatiſe, 
FX lome reaſons occurred to my mind, 


Which upon imparting to my friends, in- 
duced them to think with me, that, before 
| entering upon our ſubject, a tranſient view 
of the riſe and progreſs of Anatomy allo, 
E with a ſhort hiſtorical account and character 
of ſome of the moſt conſpicuous men, ſuc- 
ceſſively concerned in the advancement of 
that ſcience, might not prove unacceptable, 
; or quite an unprofitable amuſement, to the 
young Gentlemen, for whoſe fake I adven- 
ture to write. Indeed Anatomy is ſo cloſely 
connected with the profeſſion of Surgery, 
and fo fundamentally neceſſary to be under- 


| ood, that no exhortation or incentive, can 


be really wanting, to enforce an carly and 
Of 1 aſſiduous 


19 


Reaſons for 
writing this 
brief hiſtory 
of Anatomy, 


20 


Riſe of 
Anatomy. 


aſſiduous application to this moſt entertaining 


part of natural philoſophy, ſuperior to every 
branch of it, for dignity of ſubject and uti- 


lity to mankind. 


Nor to interrupt the order of this abſtract 


hiſtory of Anatomy, I ſhall be obliged to 


repeat ſome incidents and circumſtances that 
have been before mentioned in the intro- 


duction. 


As We have already obſerved in the in- 


troduction, bloodſhed and wars were early 


practiſed in the world; conſequently Sur- 
gery was coeval with it's neceſſity, and hence 
we may reaſonably infer, that thoſe who 


were converſant in curing wounds, and 


other external injuries, ſoon made ſome uſe- 
ful anatomical diſcoveries and remarks, there 


being in the mind of man a ſtrong propenſi- 


ty and inquiſitiveneſs, to improve his know- 
ledge in all things neceſſary to life, more 
eſpecially thoſe of ſuch importance, as tend 
directly to his own preſervation, and very 
exiſtence. 
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As the practice of embalming dead 
bodies was much in uſe among the Egyp- 
tins, (a) it is no unreaſonable ſuppolition, 
that thoſe who exerciſed this art might make 
ſome anatomical remarks, applicable to Sur- 


gery, even before the Greeks were renown= 


ed for their kill in arts and ſciences, for 
which they were originally indebted to the 
Egyptians : and upon the authority of Pliny, 
we may fay opening dead bodies was ſome- 
times practiſed in Egypt, and even encour- 
aged there by the wiſeſt Kings and Princes, 


in order to inveſtigate the nature and caule 


of diſeaſes and death. (5) 


We ſhall begin with Aſculapius, whom 


Hiſtorians ſay, as we have related before, 


was the ſon of Apollo, and had Chiron 
for his maſter, a great Philoſopher in thoſe 
days, well ſkilled in the ſciences, and the 
medical art, who dwelt upon mount Pœlion in 


Theſſaly, where the great men uſed to re- 
| ſort 


(*) Vid. Diodor. Sicul. 


| (+) See Rider's notes upon the laſt Chapter of Geneſis, 


relating to the ancient manner of embalming among 
the Egyptians, 5 


Embalming 

dead bodies ear - 
ly practiſed by 
the Kgyptians, 


Of AEſculapius, 


He lived 
in the 28 Cent. 
from the crea- 
tion of the world 


Machaon and 


fort to him for- inftruction, according ta 
Clemens Alexandrinus. Galen fays MAſcula- 


| pius much improved the medical art, par- 


ticularly Surgery, or the treatment of ex- 
ternal diſorders, which was then in the 


greateſt eſteem, as it's uſefulneſs came more 


immediately under the evidence of the ſen- 
ſes; and undoubtedly he acquired ſome prac- 
tical knowledge in Anatomy, tho' there 
were no regular profeſſors of that ſcience in 
his time. For his reputed great {kill in his 
profeſſion, he was deified, and had temples 
conſecrated to him at Epidaurus, Pergamus, 
Cos, and other parts of the world, which 
were much frequented in thoſe days ; and 
the prieſts, who had the ſuperintendence of 
theſe ſacred, oracular places, very well knew 
how to impoſe upon the credulous, to their 
own emolument and advantage. (a) | 


Macho and Podalirius, the ſons of 


Aſcula pius, were celebrated for their ſuperior 


kill 


() In the time of a raging peſtilence, the Romans 
having conſulted the Oracle of Apollo at Delphos, 
to know what they ſhou'd do in that calamity, fetch- 
ed Aſculapius from Epidaurus where he was chief 
worfhiped ; and on this occaſion he had a temple built 
by them, in an iſland near the mouth of the Tiber, 
and dedicated to hin, as Ovid informs us. 
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| (4) | Hiſtoire de la Medecine. 


ſkill in Surgery, when they attended the 
trojan war, under the conduct of Agamem- 
non, and conſequently they muſt have ac- 
quired ſome practical Anatomy. Homer 
himſelf, who has recorded their actions, as 
ſoldiers, as well as ſurgeons, was alſo a great 
Philoſopher, and appears to have been 
theoretically acquainted with Surgery and 
Anatomy, by his deſcriptions, 


L Clerc ſays, (e) from Pauſanias, that 
Machaon married Anticlea the daughter of 


Diaocles, King of Meſſenia, by whom he 
had two ſons, Nicomachus and Gorgaſus. 


They enjoyed their Grandfather's domi- 
nions, till they were expelled by the Hera- 
clides, deſcendents of Hercules, who ſet up 


. a prior claim, their progenitors having been 
Lords of Peloponneſus. 


PoDALIR1vs, in his return from the 


f trojan war, upon the authority of Step- 
[ hanus Byzantinus was ſhipwrecked upon 


the coaſt of Caria, and preſerved by a Shep- 
herd, who, underſtanding he was ſkilful 


in curing diſeaſes, carried him to King 


Damathus 


23 


Machaon mar- 


nes the King 


of Mefſenia's' 
Caughter, 


Podalirius 
eſpouſes King 
Damethus's 
daughter, aſter 
his nauſrage on 
the coaſt of 
Caria, 


24 


The Aſclepia— 
des moſt diſt n- 
guiſhed in the 
medical art, af- 
ter the Trojan 
to the Pelopon- 
neſian war, 


From the 
23 to the 36 
| Cent. 


Damathus, whoſe daughter he cured of 4 
mischief received by a fall; which happy 
event highly pleaſed the King; and after he 
was acquainted with his hiſtory and ex- 
traction, he gave him his daughter in mar- 
riage, with the Cher/oneſe tar her portion, 
where he built two Towns, calling the one 
Syrna, which was the name of his wite, 
and the other Bybaſſus, the name of the 
Shepherd who ſaved his life after his ſhip- 
wreck. () | | 


From the concluſion of the Tro- 
jan, to the Peloponneſian war, an inter- 
val of more than ſeven hundred Vears, the 
Aſclepiades, as we have before intimated, 
were almoſt the only people who diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves in the medical art, They 


eſtabliſhed ſchools for the ſtudy and im- 


provement of this ſcience, in different parts 
of Greece, which ſpread the knowledge of 
it into diſtant Countries: and we are told, 


with good authority, that Anatomy was lo 


peculiar an object of their notice and atten- 
| tion 
- (4) It is ſaid he cured the princeſs by bleeding on 


both arms; and that this is the firſt inſtance of the 
practice of phlebotomy which is to be met with. 
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tion, that they uſcd to teach their children 


to difſect brutes from their infancy. 


Tux native Country of Pythagoras is 
uncertain ; ſome ſay he was a Tyrian, others 
a Syrian, and ſome that he was born at Sa- 
mos. To increaſe his knowledge, he travel- 
led into Egypt, to Babylon, Chaldza and 
other parts of the world, famous for arts 
and ſciences, tho' now depopulated, and 


fallen from their ancient glorious ſtate, over- 
whelmed with barbariſm, and ſunk into 
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abject ſlavery. At his return from his tra- 
vels, he came to Samos, intending to make 
that City the place of his reſidence, but not 


being able to endure the tyranny of Poly- 


crates, he fled from thence, and dwelt at 
Crotona in Italy, where he was the founder 
of a ſchool] for the ſtudy of phyſic. He 
was the firſt that joined philoſophy to the 
ſtudy of that ſcience, a man of great abili- 
ties and application; and it appears, that 


Anatomy was not diſregarded by him. He 


flouriſhed in the Time of Targuin the laſt 
King of Reme, became very illuſtrious by 


his 


25 


Of Pythagoras, 
He lived in the 
35 Ceut, 


26 


Empedocles. 


Alcmeon, 


Democritus Ab. 
detites. 


his learning, virtue and perſuaſive eloquence, 


and died full of years and full of glory. 


EMPEDOCLES was one of Pythagoras's 
brighteſt ſcholars, a Sicilian, born at 


 Agrigentum. He was an eminent Phyſician 


and Philoſopher, and underſtood Anatomy, 
and, I think, Lucretius mentions him both 
as a Poet and an IIiſtorian. There are 
various opinions concerning the manner of 
his death ; ſome ſay, he threw himſelf in- 
to Mount Erna, others, that he was drown- 


ed in the ſea, but no valid authority appears 


to prove the truth of either of theſe cataſ- 
trophes. 15 


Alco Was by birth a Crotontan, 
became a Phyſician of great name, and ap- 
plied himſelf much to Anatomy; in his 


philoſophic principles he was a Pythago- 


Fed. 


DEMocRITUs was an eminent Phyſician, 


and one of the greateſt Philoſophers of an- 
tiquity. If Abdera in Thrace was not the 


place of his nativity, it was undoubtedly 


that of his reſidence. He had ſuch an in- 
| ſatiable 


— 
ms 


E 


9 


> 


fatiable paſſion for learning, and all the ſei- 
ences, that he ſpent great part of his patri- 
mony in purſuit of knowledge, incurring 
the cenſure of the ſtate for prodigality, on 
that account. He travelled into Egypt, 
Perſia, and the remoteſt parts of the earth, 
making himſelf acquainted, and conferring 
perſonally, with Philoſophers and Phyſicians, 
the Magi, Gymnoſophiſts, &c. renowned 


Tur People of Abdera apprehended De- 


' mocritus was grown mad, becaute he de- 
© lighted in retirement, and was always 
laughing at the follies and vanities of the 
world; but ſtill having the greateſt venera- 


tion for him, they ſent for Hippocrates, 


to come and cure him of the ſuppoſed in- 
ſanity of his mind. Hippocrates found him 
engaged in di ſſecting brutes, and aſking him 


7 why he did fo, he ſaid it was to diſcover the 


feat and nature of the bile, a predomin— 
ance of which humor, he conceived was 


1 the cauſe of madneſs; which rational an- 


for learning in thoſe days. He diſſected 

- brutes, in order to diſcover the ſeat of the 

bile; and in his Philoſophic notions was an 
Atomiſt and a Vacuiſt. 


Hippocrates 

ſent for by the 
Ahdcrans tacute 
Democtitus of a 


ſuppoſed mad - 


nets, 


{wer 


Hippocrates's 
opinion of De- 


Of Hippocrates ; 
his birth and 


ſwer began to make Hippocrates think, thoſe 
who ſent for him wanted hellebore more 
than Democritus; and after having had a | 
long conference with him, he was fully 4 
convinced of the ſanity of his mind, and 
declared him not only perfect in his intel - 
lectual faculties, but that he believed him to 
be one of the wiſeſt men in the world. In 
all probability, this interview laid the foun- 
dation of an inviolable friendſhip between 
theſe illuſtrious men, who held an epiſto- 
lary correſpondence afterward, He lived 
to be more than 100 years old, and bore 
the misfortune of loſing his fight ſome time 
before his death, like a divine Philoſopher, 


DaMocRATES was an eminent Phyſician, 
and ſaid to have had the honor of being 
Hippocrates's maſter in Anatomy; but he 
was ſoon excelled by his ſcholar. 


HirrockArES was born in the Ile of 
Cos, about 30 years before the pelopon- 
neſian war, and between four and five hun- 
dred before Chriſt; and was educated 
at the ſchool, eſtabliſhed by the Aſclepiades, 


in the City of __ the Metropolis of that 
Iſland. 
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Iſland. He was the eighteenth in deſcent 
from Aſculapius; his father's name was 
 Heraclides, and he was of as noble extraction 
by the mother's ſide, who was of the line- 
gage of Hercules. Beſides the advantages 
be reaped by his father's early inſtruction, 
he was under the tuition of Herodicus, an 
eminent Phyſician, who firſt introduced 
gymnaſtics in the cure of diſcaſes, as well 
as in the prevention of them; (% he was alſo 
pupil to Gorgias, brother to Herodicus, a 
famous Rhetorician and Philoſopher. This 
great Luminary eclipſed all that roſe before 
him; he wrote much upon the ſtrufture of 
the human body, and was the greateſt 
> Phyſician, Surgeon and Anatomiſt of his 
own time. | 


HiepockaTzs's fame was ſo great, 
when the plague d, and made dreadful 
devaſtation in Pera, that Artaxerxes ſent 


for 


(4 The Perſians, the Greeks and the Romans wiſe- 
Iy inſtituted various kinds of games and bodily exer- 
ciſes, to ſtrengthen the conſtitution and prevent diſ- 
eaſes ; as well as to render their people active and 
better fitted, by athletic cxerciſes, for all martial 
exploits, | Th 
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Herodicus and 
CGorgias, were 
his Tutors, 


Ry whom _ 
Gymnaſtics 
were introduc. 
ed in the cure of 


Hippeocrates 
ſent for by Ar- 


taxerxes when 
the plague ta- 
ted in Peri. 


— 
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Hyſtanes writes 
to him, by his 
maſter's com 

mand, in an im- 
perious manner, 
and his anſwer, 


for him, in the moſt preſſing manner, to aſſiſt 


his diſtreſſed Country, offering to load him 
with riches and honors ; but he refuſed to 
go, as he had done before to the 1/lyrians, 


in the ſame calamitous ſtate, tho' they alſo 


offered him the greateſt rewards, apprehend- 
ing his own Country might want his aſſiſt- 
ance. He went himſelf to advertiſe the 


Athenians of what was to be feared, from his 


obſervations in reſpect to the winds, and 


other circumſtances, adviſing them what 


ſteps to take, in order to avert the impend- 
ing danger. 


Wuzn Hyſtanes, Governor of the Hel- 
leſpont, wrote to Hippocrates, by his maſ- 


ter's command, in an imperious ſtyle, pro- 


miſing him the greateſt rewards of riches 
and honor, to tempt him to go, he was 
much diſpleaſed, and anſwered in theſe 
terms.— Vidlu et veflitu, & domo, & 
& omni ad vitam ſuſficienti opulentia fruimur ; 
« Perſarum autem divitiis uti, fas mihi non 


« eft : neque barbaros homines a morbis li- 


&« berare, qui hoſtes ſunt Gracorum.” 
This anſwer incenſed the King ſo much, 
: that 


that he denounced utter ruin and deſtructi- 
on to the people of Cos, and that he wou'd 
lay their Country waſte, if they countenan- 
ced ſuch inſolence; but thoſe brave and ge- 
nerous anders, replied with a becoming 
ſpirit and reſolution, to the menaces of that 
mighty earthly prince, who haughtily ſtyl- 
ed himſelf King of Kings, declaring they 


> virtuous a man, and not deliver him up to 


ſequence of his reſentment. 


FRoM a juſt ſenſe of his probity and in- 
2 tegrity, his unſhaken conſtancy, his attach- 
ment and love to his country, and the Greeks 
in general, in reſiſting ſuch powerful temp- 
9 ' tations; and in conſideration of the regard 
4 he had paid to the Athenians in particular, 
3 the Senate decreed that he ſhou'd be preſent- 

ed with a golden crown, and have all the 


I honors, that Athens cou'd give, conferred 
upon him: And for his ſake, the youth of 
3 the Iſle of Cos were invited to receive their 
education at Athens, with the youth of 
that Univerſity, then in it's flouriſhing ſtate, 
F and diſtinguiſhed „ the world, for 
1 being 


his chaſtiſement, let what would be the con- 
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wou'd protect fo worthy a citizen, and ſo 


Hippocrates 
ſignally honour» - 
ed by the Athe- 
man Senate. 


1 
3 * 5 


Theſſalus and 
Draco, Sons of 
Hippocrates, 
Cent 36. 


* 


Polybius. 


ter. After the death of his Father-in-Law, j 


being the ſeat of the liberal arts and ſciences, 
and all polite literature ; now miſerably 
changed toignorance and barbariſm. Strange 
viciſſitudes in all ſublunary things! The 
perfections, and eminent virtues of this 
venerable man conſecrated him to immor- 
tality, and Fe him among the Divini- 
ties. | 


HippocRATEs left two ſons, Theſſalus 
and Draco, who followed the profeſſion of 
their father, but fell far ſhort of his repu- 


tation and excellence. Theſ/alus, the el- 


der of them, was moſt known in the world, 


and ſpent the greateſt part of his life in the 
Court of Archelaus King of Macedonia. © 
There is an oration of his to the Athenians, > 
at the. end of the works of Hippocrates. 4 
Nothing memorable appears of Draco, on- 
ly that his fon of his Grandfather's name, 
was Phyſician to Roxana Alexander s fa- 3 


yourite UTTER. 


Por vn. ws was one * Hippocrates s molt 
celebrated diſciples, and married his daugh- 


he undertook the inſtruction of his pupils ; 


72728 
5 8 


and acquired great reputation in his pro- 
feſhon, 


Pr Aro, called the divine Philoſopher, pc, 
was a great Metaphyſician, and chief of 
the Academics. He followed the ſteps of 
his predeceſſors, joining philoſophy to phyſic. 
His notions concerning the ſpinal marrow, 
the brain, the heart, the action of reſpira- 
tion, &c. entitled him to be claſſed among 


| ; the Anatomiſts. 


Diocrrs vas a Phyſician of the dae Diocles, 
diſtinction after Hippocrates ; the Athenians 


12299 


4 called him the ſecond Hippocrates; end 


| Galen ſays, that none before him, diſſected 


1 and diſplayed the parts fo well. 


5 = * 


a native of the Ille of Cos, as well as Hip- 


Ps I] - 
VEE 
* 5 * 
2 
9 


Parsen was a famous Phubclan, Praxagoras} 


2 pocrates, and of the fame family; the laſt 


= ö of the race of the Aſclepiades, who ex- 


celled in his profeſſion; and he was conſider- 
cd as a great Anatomiſt in his time. 


Ly 
z 


; PutLot IMUS, Eudemus and Pi Monicus Philotimus, 


Eudemus and 


| were diſciples of Praxagoras. Galen gives Pliſtonicus, 
{ the firſt the character of a good Surgeon ; 
D | and 


4 


Ariſtotle the 
Stagyrite. 


Herophilus and 
 Fraſiſtratus. 
They were the 
moſt celebrated 
Aratomiſts of 
Antiquity. 
Cent. 38. 


and ſays the ſecond was an accurate Ana- 


tomiſt, particularly in reſpect to the nerves. 
Celſus ſpeaks of the third, but not in very 


advantageous terms, concerning his notion 


of digeſtion of the aliment in the ſtomach. 


ARISTOTLE was a native of Stagyra, a 


ſmall City in Macedonia, born about four 


hundred years before our Saviour. He 
ſtudied under Plato at Athens, was one of 


his moſt ſhining ſcholars, but gave his maſter 
much offence, by oppoſing his doctrine; 
and afterward he became the head of the 


Peripatetics. He had great opportunities 


of improving his genius, under the patron- 


age of Alexander the Great, who was his 
pupil. He was conſidered as a Phyſician, 
as well as a great Philoſopher, and by his 
writings it appears he paid attention to Ana- | 


tomy 3 but entertained ſome odd notions, 
in reſpect to Phyſiology, and the ute of 
many parts of the human body. 


HrRO II vs and Eraſiftratus were cele- 
brated Phyſicians, and Profeſſors of Ana- 
tomy, at Alexandria, after thedeathof Alex- 
ander the Great, It is ſaid, they diſſected a 

TT - great 


great number of human bodies, and were 
accuſed of opening ſome alive, to diſcover 
the motion of the heart, &c. They made 
many anatomical diſcoveries; and F allopius, 
who was an eminent Profeſſor at Padua, 
was ſo great an admirer, of Herophilus, as 
to declare, he would as ſoon contradict the 


Goſpel, as Herephilus. 
1 to Galen, the {Nats as; 


2 bliſhed by theſe great men, and their diſ- 
; ' ciples, were long in high repute ; and 
Strabo teſtifies, that near his time there was 
7 a ſchool of Herephilians in Phrygia, in 
2 which Zeuxtis, a man of great note, preſid- 
I ed, who was bred under Herophilus,—— 
3 About the ſame time, there was alſo a 
7 ſchool of Erafiftratens at Smyrna, of which 
2? Hicefius was maſter, who had the character 
of being one of the greateſt Phyſicians of 
| 2 thoſe days.—Hence we may juſtly concludes 
that the ſtudents in theſe ſeminaries were 

eee Anatomy: and as Herophilus and Era- 


iſtratus were profeſſed and celebrated Ana- 
tomiſts, it is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe the 
* Aiſciple of ſuch eminent Profeſſors ſhou'd 


f g | imbibe their principles, follow their precepts, 


D 2 and 


3s 


A ſchool, of 
Herophilians in 


A ſchool, of 
Eraſiſtratens at 
Smyrna, 


Philinus and 

Heraclides of 

Tarentum were 

of the empirical 
ſect. 


Apollonius of 


Memphis, now 


Grand Cairo, 
&. 


Greek 


Phyſicians came 


and reſided at 
Rome, of which 
Arcagathus was 
tho firſt, 


and daily ſtudy to make improvements, for 
the benefit of thoſe that might come under 


their inſtruction. 


' SERAPION and Philinus, and many other 
Phyſicians of eminence, were of the em- 
pirical ſect, fo called for relying upon prac- 


tice and experience only, in the acquirement 


of medical knowledge, without introduc- 


ing Philoſophy into the ſtudy of it. They 


were educated under Herophilus at Alex- 


andria, conſequently acquainted with Ana- 
tomy ; ſo was Heraclides of Tarentum, a 
famous Empiric, who was alſo reputed a 
very {ſkillful Surgeon. 


Rosen of Memphis, now Grand 


Cairo, the capital of Egypt, and many 


Phyſicians of eminent character there, were E/ | 


ſcholars of Eraſiſtratus, and wrote upon 
anatomical ſubjects, as we are told by the 


learned, though their works may have 


Le through time. 


- 


In the declenſion of the Grecian Em- ; [ 


pire, when the Romans had made large 
ſtrides towards univerſal monarchy, and 


Rome © 
3 


Rome, in great ſplendor and magnificence, 
became the ſeat of univerſal learning, arts 
4 and ſciences, which the Greeks unrivalled 
had long and gloriouſly cultivated at Athens, 
* Arcagathus a Peloponnefian came and reſid- 


4 | ed at Rome, in the Conſulate of Lucius 


* AEmilius and Marcus Livius, and after him 
$ ſome other Greet Phyſicians; but their 
1 practice and conduct proving very dit] pleaſing 
to the Roman people, ſome writers have 
* imagined, they were baniſhed the City, on 
that account, by a decree of the Senate, 
promoted by Cato; however, that event is 
not ſupported with inconteſtible evidence, 
2 tho! it is very certain Cato entertained an 
$ averſion to the Greeks, and approved the 
| 3 medical art, as it had long been practiſed at 
Rome, in great ſimplicity, rather than be 
© obliged, for improvement of it, to thoſe 
2 whoſe morals offended his rigid virtue. 


T1LL the time of Julius Caſar, this art 
Was not patronifed and encouraged at Rome, 
nuke other arts and ſciences ; but by an edit 
of that Emperor, foreigners, particularly the 
4 they being moſt ſkilful in phyſic, 
were invited thither, and promiſed they 


Cato ſuppdſed 


to promote a 
decree for the 
baniſhment of 
the Greek Phy- 
 ficians from 
Rome, 


The Grecian 
Phyſicians pa- 
troniſed by 
Julius Clare, 


Aſclepiades, 

denominated a 

Dogmatiſt. 
Cent, 39. 


ſhou'd be made Deniſons, enjoying all the 
privileges and immunities of Roman Citizens; 
which invitation and fair proſpect of ac- 
cruing advantages, brought many great 
men to the Metropolis of the world, raiſing 
a ſpirit of emulation in the native Romans, 


to proſecute medical ſtudies, who after- 


wards made a ſhining figure in their pro- 
feſſion, and were much in favour with the 
Emperors, and people of the higheſt rank 
and charaQter for learning, as we are well 


informed from hiſtory ; and the indignity 


that ſome Hiſtorians have caſt upon the 


Roman Phyſicians, ſeems not well founded, 


Azour 100 years after Arcagathus, who 
was the firſt Grecian Phyſician that left 
his native Country, and came to practiſe at 
Rome, Aﬀſclepiades ſettled there, following 
the example of his country men, with a 


view of making his fortune better than at 


home. He was called a Dogmatiſt, becauſe *? 
he joined reaſoning to experience, in op- 
poſition to the empirical ſect, which admit- 
ted only of experience, as the ſolid baſis to 


build medical ſcience upon. He was a na- 


tive of Prufa in Bythinia, which is indebted 
my for 


for its numerous pleaſant rills and fountains 


do proud Ohmpus aſpiring to the clouds; and 
© near this city too are the celebrated baths 


brious virtues: Upon his arrival at 
Rome, he firſt taught Rhetoric, which 
ſcheme not ahſwering his expectations, he 
turned his thoughts to Phyſic, having ſtu- 
died it at Alexandria, and ſoon acquired 
great reputation and eſteem in his new pro- 
\ feſſion, by treating his patients in a gentle 
manner, and more agreeably to their own 
Z humors, departing from the ſevere and ri- 
9 gid rules of his predeceſſors, allowing them 
wine and other indulgences. By his com- 
F placency and ſuperior underſtanding, he 
gained the hearts of the people ſo much, 
3 that he was adored, and compared to Hip- 
pocrates himſelf, and had a marble buſt 
3 erected to perpetuate his memory. He was 
> conſidered by the Literati at Rome, as a very 
learned and eloquent man, as well as an 
4 eminent Phyſician ; much admired by Ci- 
cero, who called him his friend, an honor 
| that gave him more Pleaſure than the fayor 


al | of 


of Calypſo, much reſorted to for their ſalu- 
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 Aſclepiades of King Mithridates, who was a great pa- 
+ os faqs tron of medical men, and having a high 
1 88 opinion of this illuſtrious man's abilities in 

his profeſſion, invited him to his Court; 
but he reſiſted the moſt powerful tempta- 
tions of that prince. He entertained ſome 
ſingular anatomical and phyſiological no- 
tions; but had a great many diſciples and 
followers, till the methodical ſect ſprung up, 
of which we ſhall take notice preſently. 
There were ſeveral Phyſicians of high cha- 
racter his cotemporaries at Rome, with 
whom he lived in great amity.—— Antonius 
Muſa, Auguſtus s favourite Phyſician, who 
flouriſhed many years after, and had a ſtatue 
erected to immortalize his name, near that 
of Aſculapius at Rome, was a great admirer 
of Aſclepiades, to whom he acknowledged 
| himſelf much indebted, 


dam us, one of 


the moſt cele- Caſſius, a man of great repute, ſucceeded 
gas af ue Aſlepiades, He is ſpoken of as one of the 
8 moſt celebrated Phyſicians of the age in 
which he lived. He was bred under Aſcle- 


piades; but, in his latter days, diſſented 1 
from ſome of his maſter's tenets. He un- ? P 
derſtood Surgery, aſſi gned reaſons for round x 

ulcers ©? 


ulcers healing with more difficulty, than 
thoſe of an oblong or angular figure ; and 
he was of opinion, that the oppoſite tide 


becoming paralytic, in an injury of the 


brain, was owing to a decuſſation of the 
nerves, but that is not allowed to be an 
anatomical fact; nor is the effect invaria- 
ble, though the oppoſite fide is more ge- 


nerally ſo affected, as experience evinces. 


4 Galen, and Scribontus Largus Phyſician to 
Claudius, mention him in advantageous 
terms. That Emperor ſtudied Phyſic, and 
| 1 was a great patron of the Profeſſors of it: 
and in his reign alſo lived Alcon, a famous 
E Surgeon and Anatomiſt, called by Play, 
Medicus vulnerarius, who acquired an im- 
menſe fortune by his practice. | 


Themiſon was a Laadicean, founder of 


4 the methodical ſect, ſo called, from propo- 
2 ſing a method to render phyſic more eaſy to 
be learnt and praftiſed, without joining 
i. * philoſophy to it; and the practice of the 
© Phyſicians of this ſect conſiſted principally 


in abſtemiouſneſs and lender dict. This 
\ Phyſician practiſed at Rome, towards the 


1 Concluſion of the reign of Auguſtus, or be- 


ginning 


Themifhn, four. 
der of the me. 
_ thedical Seq. 
Cent. 
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Soranus, an 
eminent Me- 
thodiſt, 


Of Cælius 
Aurelianus. 


Of the 
Epiſynthetic 
the Electic and 
Pneumatic 
Seas, and ſome 
of the conſider- 
able men that 
embraced Weir 
tene ts. 


ginning of that of Tiberius, This ſe had 
great affinity to the empirical, eſtabliſhed 


by Serapion two hundred years before, with 


the ſame view of facilitating the ſtudy and 
practice of phyſic; and in thoſe days Em- 
piriciſm was ſeen in no contemptible light. 
Themiſon had many fayourers and admirers 
of his doctrine, as well as Serapion ; the 
moſt conſiderable of the Methodiſts, after 
Themiſon, was Soranus, an Ephefian, who was 
educated at Alexandria, and afterwards re- 
ſided at Rome, in the time of Trajan. Cælius 


Aurelianus makes honourable mention of 


him ; and there is ſome reaſon to believe 
he tranſlated his works into latin, or at leaſt 


copied much from them. Aurelianus was 


eſteemed a good Anatomiſt, by birth a N- 


midian, a Reſident and Practitioner at Rome; 
but at what time is uncertain. | 


AFTER the Methodiſts, the Epiſynthetic, 
the Electic, and the Pneumatic Sects ſprung 
up, and had many adherents. The firſt 
united the ſentiments of the three prece- 
ding ; the ſecond choſe what they judged 
beſt from each of them ; and the third was 
ſo called, from N that an ethereal 

ſpirit 


. as Sata. 


ul ⅜ö oo ave Ad - aa; a 
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ſpirit or air entered all bodies, poſſeſſing 
ſpace univerſally.—-Leonides of Alcxan- 
dria was an Epiſynthetic. Archigenes, a 


native of Syria, and a practitioner at Rome 

in the time of Trajan, an Electic. Athe- 
neui, a famous Phyſician, by birth a Cilician, 
Y ' embraced the Pneumatic Syſtem. Arete@us 
the Cappadocian was alſo a favourer of the 
Pneumatic doctrine. He was an excellent 
writer; but it is not preciſely known in 
} what time he lived, though it is generally 
£ gy bovght to have been in the reign of YVe/- 


paſian, and that he 1 was bt with 


F av. 
IS 


ALL theſe ſects paid regard to Anatomy. 


Aurelius Cornelius Celſus was a native of 


© hoe according to ſome, and others ſay, 
F of Verona. He was a Phyſician, Surgeon, 
4 and Anatomiſt, of the higheſt character in 


his time, ſtyled the latin Hippocrates, and 
has ever been held in reverential eſteem. 


A Vader what emperors he lived, is a matter 


of doubt among the learned ; moſt are of 


opinion, and indeed it is highly probable, 
1 he was born in the reign of Auguſtus, 


and 


Celſus. 
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and wrote in that of Tiberius. His ſtyle is 
the moſt elegant and admired of any of the 
Roman Phyſicians, but ſeems rather too 
elegant and conciſe for medical ſcience. He 
confeſſes himſelf greatly indebted to Aſele- 
piades, as well as to Hippocrates, for his 
knowledge in his profeſſion. () 


1 Ruffus Epheſius flouriſhed in the reign of 
7 — „ Trajan. Galen honours him with the cha- 
—— chit ater of one of the moſt confiderable Phy- 


ſicians of his time. He attempted to give 
a general Idea of Anatomy, and has clearly 
deſcribed the ſpermatic veſſels, and thoſe 
N running to the Ovaria: hence it is not im- 
probable, that the Tube Fallopiane might 
be a diſcovery of his too, though aſcribed to 
Fallopius. Apes were commonly the ſub- 
jects for diſſection in thoſe days at Rome, 
it being very difficult to get human bodies 
there, for that purpoſe, though undoubtedly 
they were ſometimes procured. 


Claudius 


( a ) Vid. Aurel. Cornel. Celſi vitam a Rhodio conſerip- 7 
tam. It is perfixed to Almeloveen's edition of Celſus. 


Et Hiſtoire de la medecine par Monſ. Le Clerc. = ; 
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Claudius Galenus was an Afatic, born at Claudius 


Pergamus, a City famous on many accounts, 
2 eſpecially for the temple dedicated to /X/- 
culapius. His father's name was Nicon, a 
man of diſtinction, verſed in arts and ſcien- 
ces; he inſtructed his ſon very early him- 
3 | ſelf, and ſpared no pains or expence in his 
Z* education, procuring him the moſt able and 


learned maſters, in every branch of litera- 
ture. His mother was a notable CEcono- 
- > miſt, but too much a Xantippe for his fa- 


4 ther's peace, After having finiſhed his 
Z academical ſtudies, he became a very great 


1 traveller, in purſuit of knowledge, and 
when he returned from his travels, he dwelt 
ſome time at Alexandria, where he had 


been educated. At 28 years of age he re- 
moved to Pergamus, and was driven from 


> thence at 32, by a popular ſedition, and 


went to Rome, with an intention to fix his 


> reſidence in that imperial, attractive City, 
where arts and ſciences were cheriſhed and 


7 cultivated, There he met with ſignal 

marks of favor and eſteem, from pcople of 
the higheſt rank and character; but this 
3 diſtinction raiſed him many enemies in the 
'I faculty. The envious treatment, which 


his 


Galcnus. 
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| his ſuperiority occaſioned, made his ſitua- 


tion fo diſagreeable and uneaſy, that after 
having dwelt four or five years at Rome he 


returned to Pergamus. Soon after that, 


Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, Gene- 


rals of the Roman Army then at Aguila, 
hearing of his great fame, ſent an expreſs 


for him, and he attended the former of theſe 
great Perſonages to Rome, the other dying 
in his return home. Galen having then 
the good fortune, ſhortly after his arrival 


at Rome, to cure Sextus, one of the ſons of 


Marcus Aurelius, predicting the event of 
his diſeaſe, contrary to the opinion of the 
other Phyſicians concerned, his reputation 
was highly exalted. This happy preſage 


made him conſidered, as the greateſt Phyfi- 


cian of his time; and his excellence in 


Surgery, which he alſo practiſed, is mani- 


feſt in many inſtances. But great men have 


their foibles ; he entertained ſuperſtitious 


notions, was full of ambition, quick of re- 


ſentment, too ſenſible of injuries, as we 
have ſeen; and remembering, with ſome 


indignation, the detraction and malevolence 
he received from his brethren before, he 


laid hold of the advantage his popularity now 


gave 


1 . gave him, to ſhew his reſentment of former 


1 : indignities, which effectually ſilenced his 
enemies. He was an excellent Orator, and 


the beſt Anatomiſt that had ever been at 
Rome: many perſons of the higheſt diſ- 


tinction, honouring him with their pre- 
2 ſence at his lectures and demonſtrations, 


popular prejudices were in a great meaſure 
removed, and the Roman people in general 
better reconciled to Anatomy. He wrote 


nis book de Uſu Partium, the moſt admired 
of all his works, at the deſire of Lelius, 


his friend and patron, a man of conſular 


3 dignity. In all probability at Rome he 


4 might find difficulty in procuring human 
bodies for diſſection; yet that he did diſſect 


> ſuch, as well as apes and other animals, is 
very evident from his own writings, not- 


> withſtanding what ſome writers have ſug- 
2 geſted to the contrary. I have read that 
the Phyſicians and Surgeons, who attended 
> Marcus Aurelius in the German war, were 
allowed to diſſect enemies bodies ſlain in 
battle; and that this extraordinary man had 
the like indulgence granted him, in the ex- 
pedition he attended into Gaul. He made 
many uſeful diſcoveries and remarks, afſu- 
F med 
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Lucius 
Apulelus. 


med by ſucceeding Anatomiſts, of which 
they availed themſelves. His phyſiological 
and medical notions were implicitly follow- 
ed for many ages, and the Arabians were 
much indebted to him for their reputation 
in the world. He was a very voluminous 
writer, and employed his pen upon various 
ſubjects, beſides what related peculiarly to his 
profeſſion. Many of his books were depoſi- 
ted in the Temple of Peace at Rome, and 
deſtroyed when that was burnt. 


Lucius Apuleius lived at the ſame time 
with Galen at Rome. He was an African, 


born at Madaura; his father's name was 
| Theſeus, a man of great account in his 


Country, and his mother was related to 


Plutarch. He ſtudied firſt at Carthage, 
and then at Athens, and followed the pro- 


feſſion of the law for ſome years after he 
came to Rome : and being a man of extra- 


ordinary talents and elocution, gained great 
applauſe at the bar, yet quitted it for Phy- 


ſic. He was a great admirer of Plato, fol- 


lowed his example in joining Philoſophy to 4 


that ſcience, conſidering that theory and prac- 
tice united were neceſſary qualifications for a 
| Phyſician ; 


© ©Q 8 


Oribaſius, Alexander Trallianus, Ætius 


and Paulus /Egineta were great Writers, 
but chiefly Compilers, and may be conſi- 
dered as Anatomiſts. Paulus was the laſt 
of the Alexandrian School. 


UnpexR the conduct of the Caliph, as 
we have before obſerved, the Saracens took 


3 Alexandria, A“. C. 640, deſtroyed the Uni- 


” Phyſician : and he arduouſly purſued ana- 
* tomical inquiries. 
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Oribaſtus, 
Alcxander 
Trallianus 
AEuus and 
Paulus; inet 


Alexandria 
taken by the 
Caliph of the 
Saracens and the 
library burns. 


verſity, and burnt the Library, which was the 


greateſt repoſitory of learning in the world. 
Soon after the deſtruction of this fa- 
mous Univerſity, learning ſprung up in 
Arabia ; and from that time to the 13th 
century, the Arabians were almoſt the only 
people, who cultivated the medical art ; 


3 and in all probability, ſome books fell into 
3 their hands, ſaved out of the flames. 
In the ſame century too, as we have men- 
# tioned, the irruption of the Goths and Van- 
dali proved greatly detrimental to learning 
7 4 | of every kind in Europe. — Rhazes, Avi- 
2 cenna, Avenzoar, Averrhoes, and Albucaſis, 
2 were the moſt noted among the Arabian 


E | Phyſicians; 


In what period 


of time the Ara- 
bians were the 
moſt conſide- 

rable in the pro- 
vince of Physic. 


Some books 
might be ſaved 
out of the con- 


flagration. 


Irruption of the 
Goth and Van 
dals. 


The moſt noted 
of the Arabian 
Phyſicians, 


VUnĩverſities 

opened for the 
Nudy ot Phyſic 
in ſeveral parts 


01 Europe. 


Mundinvs in 
the great: 2 
you at Pad 


Phyſicians ; but their anatomical deſcrip- 
tions were borrowed from the Greets; for 
a ſuperſtitious notion prevailed with them, 
as with the Jews, that touching a dead 


body defiled the living. 


AFTER the fall of Alexandria, Univer- 
ſities were opened in ſeveral parts of Europe 
for the ſtudy of Phyſic, which, from various 
concurring cauſes and circumſtances, made 
a very flow progreſs for many ages; but 
about the 13th century, learning began to 
ſpring up, and the medical art to flouriſh. 


Mundinus was an eminent Profeſſor at 


232 Padua in this century, whoſe Compendium 


3. 


of Anatomy was appointed, by the laws of 
that and other Univerſities in Ttaly, to be 


uſed as the text-book, for the Profeſſors to 
comment upon, and continued in that great 
credit for near three hundred years. Early 
in the 15th century, Alexander Achillinus, 
a Bononian Profeſſor, and his brother Phi- 


latbeus, improved it; ſoon after, Berenga- 
rius, ſtyled the Italian Herophilus, wrote 


large and learned commentaries upon this 
7 | book 
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book, and ſo it ſtood in uſe, till the time 
of Morgagni, the preſent moſt celebrated 
Profeſſor of Anatomy at Padua. Mundi- 
nus was thought to be better acquainted 
with the ſtructure of the lungs, than any 
Anatomiſt before him. He underſtood the 
diſtribution of the nerves ; and he deſcribed 


te pancreatic duct, though Virſungus, one 


of Veſalius's pupils, has the honor of that 
diſcovery. 


ARTs and ſciences met with ſignal marks 
of royal favor and patronage in France, for 
many ſucceſſive generations: and ſince the 
eſtabliſhment of public lectures at St. Cone, 
for the improvement of Surgery and Ana- 
tomy, that Kingdom has produced many 
excellent Anatomiſts and Surgeons. 


ABouT the middle of the 14th century, 
Conſtantinople was taken by Mahomet, who 


ſtudied to ſuppreſs literature, and keep his 


ſubjects in ignorance, from political views. 
Upon this revolution, the Greeks fled, and 
carried their books, as their Penates, to the 


Weſt, where the plagiariſm of the Arabi- 


ans, in reſpect to the Greeks, was diſco- 
E 2 vered 
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Alexander 
* ; 


Jacobus Beren- 


rac Carpen- 


vered enough to bring chem into | ſome diſ- 
repute. 
| e ad wrote towards the 


concluſion of the 14th century, who made 
many diſcoveries, aſcribed to more madern 


Anatomiſts. 


Writers in the 15th century. 


Jacobus Berengarius Carpenſis, ſometimes 


called Jacobus Carpus, was a Profeſſor of 


great repute, in the beginning of this cen- 
tury, at Bononia, now Bologna, the moſt 


noted Univerſity for phyfic in /taly; and he 


appears to have been the firſt, who publiſhed 
anatomical plates or figures, which were 
cut in wood in thoſe days, not in braſs or 
copper. He diſſected a great number of 


human bodies, and a clamor was raiſed 
_ againſt him, as againſt Heropbilus and Era- 
Aſtratus near two thouſand years before, 


upon a ſuſpicion of opening ſome of them 
alive. The deſcription of the Papilla Ro- 
num, given by Maſſa, Failoprus and Bellini, 


was his. The pellicle in the middle of the 


Oy or Septum Scroti of Raw, is his 
| diſcovery; ; 


wealth. 


diſcovery ; but Anatomiſts ſeem not yet 
fully agreed concerning the diſtin& exiſt- 
ence of this part. He has accurately de- 
ſcribed the Veſicula ſeminales. It is ſaid, 


* that he firſt knew the uſe of Argentum vi- 


vum, in the cure of the venereal diſeaſe; by 
which ſecret he gained great fame and 

His book de Fractura Cram is 
a convincing teſtimony of his chirurgical 
abilities. | 


Andreas Luccini was an eminent Spaniſh 
Phyſician, educated, I think, at Salamanca. 
Anatomy very particularly engaged his at- 
tention, and he epitomiſed ſome of Galen's 
works. 


Nicslaus Maſſa has been accuſed of pla- 
giariſm ; he made but few anatomical diſ- 
coveries, but boaſts of many. 


Facobus Guinterius was an able Anato- 
miſt ; he gave the beſt deſcription of the 
muſcles of any before him; and ſays he 
taught Veſalius many things. 


Joannes Fernelius was a native of Picardy 
in France, probably of Amiens, the Capital 


E 3 


Andreas Lue- 
cini, a Spaniard 


Nicolaus 
Maſla, 


Jacobus Guins 
tet ius. 


Fernellus. 


of that Province. He was a man of great 


erudition and eloquence, much admired by 
the learned for the elegance of his ſtyle. 
He was Archiater to Henry the ſecond of 
France, and did great honor to his Country, 
and his Profeſſion. He underſtood Anato- 
my; it is ſaid he diſcovered the Os Syoides; 
but it is deſcribed in Galen. 


Joannes Cleander was an Anatomiſt of 
ſome note; but wrote only about the parts 
| of the head. e 


Jacobus Sylvius was an Anatomiſt of che 
greateſt repute at Paris; he well deſcribed 


the Muſculi pyramidales, the diſcovery of 


which has been aſcribed to Maſe. 


Andreas Veſalius is to be ales red as a 


great reformer of Anatomy ; he was the 
moſt celebrated man of his time, and dared 
to contradict the received infallibility o of 
Galen, He was born at Bruſſels, the Ca- 


pital of Brabant, early in the 15th century; 


and, for a great many generations, his fami- 
ly had much diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 
medical art. Extraordinary care was taken 

| of 
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of his education, before he was ſent to the 


College at Lowpain, where he proſecuted 
academical ſtudics very ſedulouſly, and ac- 
quired great knowledge of the Grectan, Ra- 
man and Oriental languages; yet whilſt he 
was indefatigable in theſe purſuits, his native 

for Anatomy was ever uppermoll ; 
even whilſt a boy, he frequently employed 
his time in diſſecting dogs and other ani- 
mals, as a matter of amuſement and diver- 
fion ; an early preſage of his future great- 
neſs in that ſcience. He viſited many Uni- 


verſities, and became intimate with the moſt 
learned men; he diligently ſtudied Phyfic, 


Surgery, and Anatomy, under Facobus Sy/- 
vius at Paris, who excelled all his cotem- 
poraries, but he himſelf publicly declared 
Veſalius excelled his maſter. Purſuing ana- 
tomical ſtudies with uncommon ardour and 
reſolution, he ſoon obtained the character 
of the greateſt proficient of his time ; and 
his public lectures were univerſally admired, 
In the early part of his life, he wrote his 
Encheirefis anatomica, which proved a good 
direftory to ſtudents in thoſe days ; the 
large work, that he publiſhed afterwards, 


is a book ſtill in great eſteem, in the plates 
5 3 
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of which, the muſcles are repreſented bold 

and ſwelling, reſembling” life and action, 

more than in thoſe of Euſtachius; and con- 

ſequently, on thoſe accounts, are more ad- 
* ao 


Veſalius was Archiater to the Emperor 
Charles the fifth, who, for a monaſticlife, re- 
ſigned the imperial diadem to his brother 
Ferdinand, and the crown of Spain to his 
ſon Philip; and being in the greateſt de- 
gree of favor with Philip, and alſo in the 
higheſt reputation for {kill in his profeſſion, 
he was called to the Spaniſb Court; where 
he cured Prince Charles, the King's fon, of 
a contuſion on his head, after accurately and 
judiciouſly deſcribing the cauſe of his threat- 
ning ſymptoms, by dividing the Pericra- 
nium, when the Spaniſh Phyſicians and 
Surgeons had pronounced the caſe incurable. 
This happy event gained him great ap- 
Plauſe, though, at the ſame time, it raiſed 
him implacable enemies in the faculty at 
Maarid, ſeeing him ſo ſignally diſtinguiſhed, 
upon this occaſion, by the King and Nobi- 
lity ; but whilſt he was enjoying this hap- 
. Heſs, under the auſpices of the King and 
: Court, 


Iz 4 


Court, having no room to envy any Phyſi- 
cian in Europe, the following diſaſtrous 


event ſuddenly changed the ſcene. A Gran- 


: Tg . 


dee died his patient, and he being very de- 


ſirous of inveſtigating the obſcure cauſe of 
his death, begged leave of the relations to 


open the body, which requeſt was granted. 


4 Some of the ſpectators, who probably were 
not Peſalius's friends, declared they faw the 


1 heart palpitate, upon his opening the Tho- 
ravx, and poſſibly a tremulous motion might 
proceed from preſſure upon the Vena cava, 


or ſome other accidental cauſe ; and ſuch a 
light appearance might be aggravated by 
thoſe ready to do him ill offices; however, 
their declaration ſoon reached the ears of the 
Nobleman- s relations, and raiſed a ſuſpicion 


that the body was opened alive; in conſe- 
- quence of which he was proſecuted for ho- 


” 3 micide and impiety, and brought before 


RS the Inquiſition, where the King's authority 


A ou'd not fave him from the rigorous ſen- 


J ence of that diabolical tribunal ; but after 
long durance, through the mediation of the 
King and the united ſupplication of the 


: Court, and people in power, who were 


3 fully convinced of the injuſtice of his accu- 


ſation . 
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fation, his ſentence was remitted, | 3 
obtained his liberty, upon condition of 
1 
making an expiatory pilgrimage to == | 4 
lem. From thence he was called, by the 
Venetian Senate, and invited, in the moſt 
earneſt and honourable manner, to go to 
Padua, then ſubject to the Venetiant, and 
fill the Profeſſor's chair, vacated by the 
death of the great Fallopius; but adverſe J 
fortune ſtill purſued this illuſtrious man, 
who, in his return from his peregrination, 
to atone for a pretended crime, was wreck- 
ed upon the coaſt of Zant, in a deſolate part 
of the Iſland, where, deſtitute of all ſup- 
port, he miſerably finiſhed his life, before 
he was full fifty years of age, a life which 
ſeemed to merit the peculiar indulgence of 
Heaven. His corpſe wou'd have been food © 
for the wild beaſts, had not a perſon that ; 
knew him, happened to come by at this 
juncture, who, in great humanity, gave him „ 
decent burial, in St. Mary's Church in the . 
City of Zant, erecting a tomb to his me- . 
mory, was this inſcription, 
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Andrea Veſalu Bruxellenfi Tumulus 
Qi obiit Idibus Oclobris 
Anno 1564. 
AÆtatis vero ſue quinquageſim? 
Quum Hiereſolymis rediiſſot. 


S350 fell this excellent man, a facrifice to 
e 4 the tyranny of mercileſs ſuperſtition, who 

in his carly days was remarkably diſtin- 
guiſhed in many Univerſities befides Lou- 
” wain, where he was originally educated ; 
1 and had ſignal marks of favor conferred up- 
on him by Kings and Potentates, and per- 
ſons of the higheſt character for learning; 
9 a memorable inſtance of which is the honor 
h J intended him at laſt by the Noble Venetian 
f © Senate. 


| 1 Carolus Stephanus was a great Proficient. 
He fays, an accident happened that kept 
© his work from the preſs, by which ineans 
Jeſalius anticipated him, in publiſhing ſome 
*diſcoverics and improvements in Anatomy. 

Ile is the firſt, who diſcovered the Valves 

of the Cava and the Platcyſina myodes ; and 
Þ — gives him the honor of diſcover- 
ing the Tunica arachnoides. 


Columbus, 


60 


Columbus, 


Euſtachius and 


Fallopius. 


PaiE, | 


Philippus 
Licilius, 


When the 
learned were 


maſt engaged 


in tranſlating 
the Greek au- 


thore into latin. 


alſo great Anatomiſts and Rivals of Ton. 


Ambroſe Part was an ornament to the 
French Nation, and ſucceſſively Surgeon to 
four Kings; he deſerved well of Surgeons 
and Anatomiſts. He was providentially 
preſerved. in the maſſacre of the Proteſtants 


in France, and died in an advanced age, in 3 


the year 1590. 


 Philippus, called the Sicilian Hippocrates, 
made but few diſcoveries. His works were 


poſthumous. 


Many more Anatomiſts of diſtintion Þ 


might be enumerated, who lived in this 
age; in which alſo, till the concluſion of it, 
the learned, in different parts of the world, 
were very buſy in tranſlating the Greek Wri- 
ters in Phyſic into latin, by which means, 
every thing relative to the medical art, be- 
came more univerſally known. Among 


the reſt, the great Linacre, who was Phy- 


ſician to Henry the eighth, tranſlated * 


of Galen's works into latin. (a) 
| Harvey 


(a), Vid, Opera I. Friend M. D. de Hiſtoria Medi- | 


einæ pag. 587 & [eq. 


Columbus, Euftachius and Fallopius, were 
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factor to the College of Phyſicians, and died 
in the Soth year of his age, A. C. 1657. 
Thoſe who are willing to rob our Coun- 
tryman of the diſcovery of the circulation 
of the blood, ſay, that it was known to 


© Servetus, Nemefius, Columbus, Caſalpinus, 
Arantius, &c. but with no valid authority. 
The immortal Harvey made this important 
diſcovery, and demonſtrated the fact in the 


year 1628. He wrote very learnedly upon 
this, and many other curious and uſeful 
ſubjects; and the anniverſary commemora- 
tion of this great Genius is an honor due to 


his memory, which, with his own works, 


will prove more durable than braſs or mar- 
ble. 


Spaber of Inſpruck and Remilinus pub- 


2X liſhed anatomical plates, laid one over ano- 


ther, which, by unfolding, were deſigned 
to ſhew the parts, as they riſe in diſſection. 
It was a work of ome uſe, to give a general 

idea 


4 Harvey was a famous Phyſician, born at Ramey. 
5 * Felkftone in Kent, and educated at Catrus 
1 College in Cambridge; after which he ſtu- 
| died five years at Padua, and was Phyſician 
4 to Charles the firſt, He was a great Bene- 


Spaher and 
Remilinus, 


G1 


not to be depended upon. h 1 


Wharton, Havers, Lower, Lifter, Glifſon, E 


idea of Anatomy; and Doctor Cloptan Ha- 
vers, Author of Oſteolagia nova, thought it 
deſerved his attention enough to publiſh an 
edition of it, with corrections and emenda- 
tions: however, it is now in but little 
eſteem : indeed it is very inaccurate, and 3 


Tux laſtcentury produced many learned 
and ingenious Anatomiſts, as Bartbolinus, © 
Walæus, R-lanus, Spigelius, Veſlingius, 
Laurentius, Glandorpius, Lancifius, Nuch, 
Steno, Swammerdam, Diemerbroeck, De 
Graaf, Bidloe, Ruyſch, Van Horn, Pecquet, 4 | 
Aſellius, Bellini, Leeuwwenboeck, Valſalva, 
Du Verney. Verheyn, Cowper, Willis, 8 


Ridley and others: ſome of which treated 
the ſubje& in general, and others in parti- 3 
cular. We are alſo exceedingly obliged Z 
to many celebrated men of the preſent age, 
who have given their attention to Anatomy, 5 
and purſued it zealouſly, in moſt parts of 
Europe, by which this ſcience has received 
great improvements; and, as Anatomy is 
more univerſally known, and better under- 
ſtood, the world muſt conſequently have 4 
abler Surgeons than in former ages. 
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of WOUNDS in general. 


PART I. 


al f Ir. is 3 in hi firſt part of this 


with their treatment, more diſtinctly, 
from the head, through all the cavities, 


tories of caſes, remarks, and ſhort anatomi- 
cal deſcriptions, with the ſituation of parts, 
in order to illuſtrate the ſubject, making 


to the other. oy” 


Boerhaave's 


(a)Icould not well alter my original plan of this trea- 
tie laid ſome years ago, for a confined purpoſe, hav- 
ing then no intention of publiſhing theſe papers, which 
| might _ ed have been contracted into a narrower 
7c compaſs; but in the whole as it is, I hope it wiil not 
prove leſs inſtructive to thoſe for whom it is now ex- 
preſsly deſigned. 


including the extremities ; interſperſing hiſ- 


references occaſionally, from the one part 


— of the 
following uc 
treatiſe, to ſhew the nature and differ- i. 


* ence of wounds, their Diagnaſis and Prog- 
.Þ 1.55. with the general treatment of them: 
and in the ſecond part, to conſider them 
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Definition of a 
wound, 


The compofi- 
tion of the hu- 
man bedy, 


world, conſequently the moſt worthy our Y 


wound is a recent and bloody ſolution of 


poſed of a ſeries of pipes or veſſels, of vari( 


Beerhaave's definition of a wound is the 7 
moſt exact, and agreeable to the common 
acceptation of the word. He fays, that a 


continuity in the ſoft parts, made by a hard, 
ſharp inſtrument. By its character of re- 
cent and bloody, it is diſtinguiſhed from IF 
an ulcer, being in a ſoft part, it differs from 
a fracture, and inflicted with a hard, ſharp I 
inſtrument, it cannot be confounded with 
a contuſion ; but we may farther obſerve, 
that wounds are made by obtuſe, as well # 
as inciſive, inſtruments, and by the latter, A 
bones may receive cuts, which, with pro- 
priety enough, may be called wounds. 4 


Tux human fabric is, the eie; of 
our great Creator's works in this ſublunary ; 


contemplation ; and it is to be conſidered, 2 
as the moſt curious hydraulic machine, com- 


ous kinds, and in every direction, having a Wanc 
wonderful connection, dependence upon, 
and correſpondence, one with another. It 2 
appears a plexus of veſſels, with a great va- N 
riety of * moving in them, to ſerve the 0 
different | 


J | different purpoſes of the animal economy, 


as far as the eye can carry us, with the help 
of the beſt glaſſes and anatomical injections, 
even in the molt ſolid parts; and we muſt 
admit of a vaſcular texture ad infinitum, 
beyond all ſcrutinizing, but that of our 


3 reaſon, when it ceaſes to be the object of 
our ſenſes, by ſuch aſſiſtance. The fluids 
of an animal body, by progreſſive motion, 
1 #. and mechanical powers, are joined to, and 


become ſolids, in a manner beyond our 


mance of all the actions and functions of 


the human body, depends on the due tone, 
or elaſticity and energy, of the veſſels, with 


their contained liquors of a proper fluidity 


] and craſis, circulating thro them; and, in 


© their regular, and uninterrupted reciprocal 
Selon, conſiſt health and life. (a) Hence 


and eſtimated in proportion to its ſize, the 
dame, of the divided veſſels, the nature 
L of 


"= "5 


(a) See profeſſor Whytt's treacils on vital motions, 
Ke. and his inquiry into the cauſes of the circulation 
4 ef the fluids in the very ſmall veſſels of animals. 


comprehenſion, raiſing our admiration, and 
confounding our limited faculties, unequal 
3 to ſuch abſtruſe reſearches. The perfor- 


the danger of a wound is to be conſidered 
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\ SUPERFICIAL li when wellcleanſ- 2 


ed from the blood, are perceptible to the 
fight. The finger is better than any inſtru- 4 
ment to explore ſome kinds of wounds, not 
fully expoſed to view ; and a bougie is pre- 
ferable to the common probe, on account 
of it's flexibility, where the entrance is 
narrow, and the courſe of the wound wind- 
ing, intricate, and running deep; under 
which circumſtances, to direct our judg- 2 
ment in the exploration of the wound, W 1 
are to inquire, what attitude the patient was 
in, when he received it, the ſhape of the 
weapon, how far it penetrated, how it was 
directed, with what force the blow was 
given, obſerving what kind of fluid-is diſ- 
Charged, and every neceſſary appearance and 3 
circumſtance for our information. The de- 
liberate conſideration of theſe premiſes 
joined with a good anatomical knowled 8. 1 
of the parts, their actions and uſes, may | 
enable us to draw concluſions, pretty well 
to be depended upon, concerning the na · 
ture and characte: of the wound, in erde, 


a 


** WW 
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do preſage it's event, and direct us to ra- 
tional meaſures in the treatment of it. 


WounDs are divided into claſſes, as 
ſimple and compound, not mortal, and 
mortal. A punRure or inciſion, without 
2 contuſion or other particular injury, is 
4 termed a ſimple wound ; but when attend- 


ed with ſuch circumſtances, it is called 


compound or complicated. If a part is 


L wounded in ſuch a manner, that the circula- 


Nature and 
A" inction of 
wounds, 


tion of the blood is ſoon put to an end, it 


5 4 is called a mortal wound without exception. 


; 4 | penetrate the cavities of the heart, or adja- 


2 | cent large veſſels, are of that claſs ; and 
wounds of other parts, not mortal in their 
nature, may kill the patients, without aſſiſt- 
ance from art; tho' when treated ſkilfully, 
the danger may be averted. The effuſion 
of blood from a wound of any conſiderable 
artery might deſtroy the patient, were no 
f 1 means uſed to reſtrain it, but by compreſſion : 
or ligature, or ſome other expedient, in a 
part that can be come at, the patient's life 
may be preſerved. Alſo wounds coming 

under the denomination of not mortal, 


F 2 : may 


may by neglect or miſmanagement, prove of 

fatal conſequence. The patient's irregulari- 
ty, too tight bandage, improper applica- 
tions, &c. may produce direful ſymptoms 
in ſimple wounds, having originally no ap- 
pearance of danger. 


difference of 
wounds, of the common teguments, muſcles, ar- 


teries, veins, Iymphatics, glands, nerves, 

tendons, membranes, ligaments, &c. with 

their various kinds, and the effects and ac- 

Firſt cidents accompanying them. The firſt dif- 
Uterenc*® ference of a wound ariſes from the kind of 
weapon or inſtrument, and the manner of 

it's making the wound, whence it receives 

Seconas the denomination of inciſion, puncture or AF 

8 laceration. The ſecond difference, of I th 
uſe to be taken notice of, is the figure of 


Ofthe TIT is proper, toconſider diſtinctly wounds 


ar 

the wound, as rectilineal, oblique, tran- * 

Thira verſe, curved, angular, or round. —The third th 
difference, | 


difference is in reſpect to it's ſize, whether 4 
1 long or ſhort, deep or ſuperficial: and, 1 15 
deſerving when a mulcle is divided, that has an an- 


notice, 18 
tagoniſt, there may appear a great diſtor- 10 
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tion of the parts, and the figure of the 4 | ple 
wound de much altered by that means, I 
which 


which is a remark worth attention. And, 


under this article of the difference of 
wounds, we may ſubjoin the accidents be- 
longing to them, as pain, inflammation, 
gangrene, extraneous bodies lodged in them, 
Kc. all which will be treated of in order. 


Having ſhewn the diſtinction and dif- 
ference of wounds, we ſhall take a view 
of them in the different parts, beginning 
with thoſe of the teguinents and fleſh on- 
ly, proceeding regularly to the moſt com- 

plicated. 


J 
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Tux appearances which a large ſimple 
I wound of the teguments and fleſhy parts 
will have, in a young healthy Perſon, when 
no conſiderable artery is wounded, from 
the beginning till the cure is completed, 


2 viatesfrom aſtraitline, or longitudinal courſe, 
the divided parts recede, by the natural 
I | elaſticity of animal fibres, which inſtantly 
? XX ſhorten, when the reſiſtance to their action 
43 is removed, —Immediately after the ſepara- 
tion of the lips of the wound, an effuſion of 
4 1 blood enſues, which gradually ſtops, as the 
2 | F3 contractile 


* 


A deſcription 
of the p es 
anc'$of a ſlwple 
wound, 


are theſe, —In proportion as the wound de- 
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contractile power of the retracted veſſels 
conſtringes their mouths, and the blood there 
coagulates.— After this the wound appears 
covered with a bloody cruſt, which is no- 
thing but the coagulated blood, ſticking in 


the numberleſs mouths of the divided veſ 
ſels.— Soon after a reddiſh ſerum called 
gleet, which is a favourable appearance, 
comes trickling out; for now the mouthks 


of the veſſels are fo contracted in their 


diameters, that they cannot tranſmit mere 
blood, — Then, in a little time, the lips of _ 


the wound become tumid, inflamed, retor- 
ted, and painful, the invariable and inevit- 


able effects of the contraction of the mouths _ ? 


of the veſſels, with the obſtruction of the 


fluids in the adjacent veſſels, and the ſtric- 1 f 
ture the ſkin makes upon the cellular mem- 
brane; but this tumefaction of the parts, 9 
when to a moderate degree, unattended Z 
with great pain, is no unfavourable circum- 7 


ſtance.—Now febrile ſymptoms ſupervene, 
and 1n proportion to the pain, the velocity 


of the blood will be increaſed ; for pain | 


may be conſidered, as the moſt active ſti- 


mulus, to accelerate the motion of the | 1 


blood, and indeed does often make it very 


r 1 —0n the third or fourth day, pus l 


generall/ 


es: © 


9 generally begins to appear in the mo 
which is deſcribed both by Hippocrates and 

Celſis; and when laudable, it is thick, ofa 
4 yellowiſh white color, like cream, having 


is the effect of the vital action of the veſſels, 
by which, and the heat of the parts, when 


1 of the air by proper application, the effuſ- 


hnomogeneous, tenacious matter, called pus; 
of and this operation of nature is the digeſtion 
of the wound. —When this is performed, 
the ſymptomatic fever and pain general- 
ly abate; after which, the inflammation 
and tumefaction, gradually ſubſide, and 
diſappear, as the obſtruction in the veſſels 
3 is removed, and the circulation thro' them 
becomes open, free and eaſy.— If nothing 


wound, and the extremities of the Vaſa 
minima or Vaſa Vaſorum, by the impelling 
force of the blood, will be ſtretched out ; 
py and when there is an addition made to them, 
ftom that fluid, the extremities of theſe 
= protruded veſſels, elongated by little 


little or no ſmell. —This formation of pus 


1 = wound is defended from the influence 


F ed fluids are concocted into the apparent 


: 1 obſtructs this proceſs of nature, the vital 
powers and native heat will cleanſe the 
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and little, give the appearance of Pa- 
piliæ. In ſome of the new made veſſels, 
from all directions, forming a plexus or net 
work, I have, with a good glaſs, manifeſtly 
obſerved pulſations, where there has been a 
conſiderable loſs of ſubſtance.— This genera- 
tion of fleſh is called the incarnation of the 
wound; at the edges of which carnous 
ſubſtance, when incapable of farther ex- 
tenſion, or checked in it's luxuriance, * 
hardens, forming on it's ſuperficies a bluiſh 
white pellicle, proceeding gradually from 
the circumference to the center; and this 


1s termed the :icatrization or ſkinning of the 
wound, 2 


 HavinG attended to the phenomena, 
and progreſs of this wonderful operation of 
nature, in the generation of fleſh, of 
which Galen ſays, ** Cognosc! debet circa 
% carnis generationem quod materies illus fit 
& (angus bonus, Opifex vero & Author, 
4% Natura”, we may proceed to deſcribe and 
confider the appearances, and conſequences 
of wounds in particular parts of the body, 
beginning with the different kindsof wounds 
in a {mall artery, 


WHEN 
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Wurm a ſmall artery in a limb, or any , Of the 7 


'D external part of the body, is totally divid- | ail artery. 
cd, it's retraction may bring it under the 
ſurrounding parts, and with the natural 


contraction of the diameter of it's mouth, 
aſſiſted by the compreſſive power of thoſe 
parts, increaſed by their growing tumid, 


the efflux of blood may be ſtopped ; then 
| Y it is to be conſidered, only as a ſimple 
9 wound, as we have already deſcribed; but 
: I when ſuch an artery is not quite divided, on- 
I ly obliquely or tranſverſely, or even longitu- 
dinally opened, it may pour out a great quan- 
tity of blood ; for when the fibres, on that 
ſide of it which is divided, recede from 
| 3 each other, thoſe on the oppolite are kept 
firm and fixed, conſequently the orifice of 
I the veſſel, in whatever direction it is, en- 
lurges under theſe circumſtances, by the im- 
} YA pulſe of the blood. Hence we may ac- 
count for protuſe þzmorrhages, ſometimes 
proceeding from ſmall wounds, where we 


are ſure there are no large arteries, eſpec ially 


if the wounded veſſel lies near a bone: a 48 


remarkable inſtance of which I had from a — 


{mall art is 
very eminent practitioner, of a pregnant WO the ego 8 


- man who had a ſmall iplinter of wood run into 


- 
A 


her 
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her finger, which wounded an artery near 


the joint; in conſequence of which, ſuch 


an effuſion of blood enſued as threatened 


Of the total 
diviſion of a 
ſmall atery 
contiguous to 
or pertorating a 
bone, 


abortion and even her life, and was reſtrained 
with difficulty by the Surgeon, when he 
was called to her, 


Ir a ſmall artery is totally divided, lying 
cantiguous to, or perforating a bone, it 
may be incapable of retracting and con- 
tracting, as we have deſcribed, to ſtop the 
flux of blood, as ſometimes happens after 
extracting a tooth. This conſideration may 
teach us to proceed cautiouſly in ſcalping, 


upon the authority of the great Profeſſor 


| Monro in his Oſteology. where we know 


arteries penetrate the ſkull, as they may re- 
tract ſo far, upon diviſion, as to create 


much trouble and difficulty in reſtraining 


the hemorrhage. 


WHEN a ſtyptic upon lint, or ſome kind 
of ſoft ſubſtance, is applied on account of 
an hemorrhage proceeding from the extrac- 


tion of a tooth, the Alveolus ſhou'd be wel! 
filled with it down to the bottom, and then 4 
ſome ſolid body of proper dimenſions uſed 

— = 
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adapted to the ſpace, in order to make a 
ſtrong preſſure by ſhutting the jaw, which 


2 ſhou'd have a band paſs underneath it to be 
7 affixedon the top of the head, that the jaw 
may not be fatigued and loſe its power. 
This is the beſt method of making com- 


" oe 


prefſion on this occaſion, as I have experi- 
enced. The actual cautery is ſometimes 


| 9 neceſſary; and in ſome parts of the mouth 
tit muſt be looked upon as the only expedi- 
ent to ſtop an effuſion of blood. (a) 


SHovu'D 


@ In a diſſolved Craſis of the blood, violent hæmorr- 


1 hages ſometimes happen from the guns, mouth and 


tongue, even without a wound. In the Year 17531 


; 2 was called to a child of between 7 and 8 ycars of age, 


who had a violent hæmorrhage, in conſequence 
of drawing a tooth himſelf, that had been lon 
looſe ; des which, I obſerved an oozing of bl 
from every part of his gums, mouth and tongue, 
The uſe of the bark with alum, joining rhubarb to 
them occaſionally ; drinks acidulated with Sp. Vi- 
triol. and the common aſtringent t-pical applications; 
ſtrictly enjoining a proper regimen and incraſſating diet, 


proved his cure, tho' he was apparently in the moſt 


imminent danger. Itis remarkable that this child's 


| b grandfather had all his life been ſubject to bleeding at 
bis gums, and ſometimes profuſely, —\ very worthy 


friend of the faculty conſulted me a few years ago for 
his own ſon, in a ſimilar caſe, tho' rather more threat- 
ening, as he had, for a long time, been ſubject to 
livid ſpots diſperſed univerſally in great abundance, 
ſhewing a higher degree of diſſol in of his blood; 
yet he was cured by the ſame treatment. l remember 


ſceing 
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A ſpecies of 


anecuriim 
obſerver! by 
Wiſcman, 


Of the conſe- 

ne of the 
total d:vifion 
or only the 


las 


ture of a 
e artery, 


SHov'D not the artery be quite divided, 


there is a poſſibility of an aneuriſm enſu- 


ing, atter the wound of the veſſel is united, 
becauſe the cicatrix is not ſo ſtrong, as the 
coats of the artery, to reſiſt the impetus of 
the blood ; which our eminent countryman 
Wiſeman tells us, happened to a Butcher in 
Weſtminſter, who was wounded between the 
thumb and fore-finger. 


Uron the total diviſion of a large artery 
in the extremities, the force by which the 


blood is ſent from the heart, overpowers the 


contraction of its mouth, and compreſiion 


from the circumjacent parts; or if ſuch a 


veſſel is only punctured, a fatal bamorr- 
hage may enſue, unleſs prevented by art, 
or the patient's fainting ſhou'd happily prove 
the means of ſaving his life; under which 
circumſtance, the inadvertent or incautious 


uſe of cordials, with a view of reviving the 


patient, might prove his deſtruction. 
WHEN 


ſeeing, _ years, ago, 2 man of an advanced age, 
r 2 ſuch a conſtant oozing of blood from his gums 
and ſides of his mouth, as proved too obſtinate for the 
ſkil! and utmoſt endcavors of a very. able Phyſician and 
Surgeon. | 


he. 06 ye o& ot i on bots. ia 


Wurn the brachial or femoral artery is 
wounded, though the patient ſhou'd not 
periſh by the &@morrbage, the limb muſt 
ſoon die for want of nouriſhment. In this 
caſe, the progreſs to putrefaction will be 
very ſwift, attended with an emphyſema of 
the cellular membrane, occaſioned by an ex- 
panſion of rarefied air from cell to cell: and 
the limb being deprived of the regular in- 
flux of the vital fluid, the nerves, giving ſen- 
ſation, and motion, loſe their energy and 
influence. A wound of this kind generally 
requires immediate amputation, and to be 
performed at the part wounded ; but if the 
brachial artery is wounded near the axilla, 


or the axillary, it is neceſſary to take the 


lümb off at the joint; yet, as there are in- 
Z ſtances of the brachial artery dividing into 
two, ſoon after it leaves the Axilla, which 
Luſus Nature J have obſerved at different 
diſtances in the arm, it will be rational prac- 
tice, when we feel a pulſation at the vriſt, 


do treat acaſe ſo circumſtanced as an aneu- 


tyſm, as we ſhall hereafter direct. ] lately 
= ſaw the ſame kind of Liſſus Nature upon 
the thigh, in an amputation about the 
middle, on account of a Spina ventoſa. The 
5 branches 
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The conſe. 
quences of a 
wound of the 
brachial, moral 
or axillary 
artery, and 
the neceifary 
meaſy res to be 
taken under ſuch 
cu cumſtances. 


Remarks on an 
amputation of 
the arm at its 
articulation 
wich the Scapu- 
la, 


branches of the artery ran parallel, at tjge 


diſtance of near an inch, and I cou'd not 
diſcover any difference in their fize. What 


practical uſe or inference is to be drawn 
from this remark, I leave to the reflection i 
of Surgeons, as it may not be altogether Þ 


unworthy their attention. (a) 


THe great apprehenſion of FIR from 
an bæmorrbage, in conſequence of amputa- 
ting the arm at the ſhoulder, has proved a 

diſcouragement to the practice; but I am 1 
convinced, that compreſſion by an appro- 1 


priate machine, having a well adapted com- 


preſs, applied upon the little pectoral mul | 3 1 
cle juſt beneath the clavicle, where the ar- 4 


tery paſſes into the Axilla, and acted upon 


by a ſcrew regulating the degree of vratfare ; 
by feeling the pulſe at the wriſt, will effet - 
tually anſwer the purpoſe. , This I have de- 


monſtrated 


(a) Vid, De ws de aneuryſanatibus, in parte n 


Rat. Medendi. 


He there relates a memorable cure of an aneu 
opened in the thigh, at the Hoſpital in Vienna 2 


he is Phyſician. 
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monſtrated long ago to many of my bre- 
thren, by the force of my thumb; and I 
am in no doubt of being able to ſtop the 
current of the blood in that manner, with 
the aſſiſtance of the thumb and fingers of my 
other hand upon it, long enough without 
being fatigued, for the operation to be per- 
formed; the operator leaving, as is directed, 
the muſcles, between which the brachial ar- 
tery runs, to be divided laſt, when it may be 
as eaſily taken up by the needle and ligature, 
as after any other amputation, without be- 
ing ſubject to the inconveniences attending 


the methods propoſed by Heifter and others 


in this important point. For want of ſome 
ſuch compreſſive means, I ſaw a very dex- 


terous operator meet with great trouble and 
= difficulty, by chuſing firſt of all to make 


inciſion between the muſcles, in order to 


5 BK convey a ligature about the artery alone, 
which circumſtance prolonged the opera- 
tion a great while, and had he not been as 
intrepid as judicious, it might have diſcon- 


certed him very much : however it ſuc- 
ceeded happily. What made this opera- 
tion neceſſary was an inveterate nlcer, ac- 
companied with a caries of the bones in 

the 


The Prize- queſ- 


tion concerning 
amputating the 
thigh at the 
joint propoſed 


by the Royal 


Academy atPa- 
ris, conſidered, 


the joint, which had reduced the patient 


_ exceedingly, and brought her life into im- 


minent danger. (a) 


Tux following operation may here be 
juſt taken notice of, though it is highly 
probable it will rarely, if ever, be attempt- 
ed. : Sell 


Tur Members of the Royal Academy at 
Faris, propoſed to the conſideration of Sur- 
geons, a few years ago, in their prize-queſß- 
tion, the expediency or practicableneſs of 


amputating the thigh at the joint. Tho' it 


might appear too enterpriſing for a Surgeon 
to attempt ſuch an operation, vet, I think, 


the queſtion demands regard; for ſuppo- 


ſing that the femoral artery, juſt below Pou- 
| | . 


(a) See Menſr. La Faye's method of performing 
this operation, in the ſecond vo}. of the Mem, of 
the Royal Academy of Surgery, He has diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf very much by his notes upon Nionis's opera- 
tions in Surgery,-Monf. Le Dran, a very eminent 
Surgeon at Paris, ſays his father was the firſt who per- 
formed it. To this excellent practitioner and writer, 
my worthy friend Mr. Gataker, Surgeon extraordinary = 


to his Majeſty &c. has done juſtice, in his tranſlation 
of his operations in Surgery: and in his own com- 
poſitions we find great purity of ſtyle as well as judg- - 

ment in his profeſſion, 3 


of the Abdomen, ſhou'd be wounded, or 
ſome incurable accident happen to the joint, 
if in a thin, healthy ſubject, wou'd it not be 
worth our deliberate conſideration and at- 
| 4 tention, joining in conſultation the ableſt 
1 and moſt experienced of our brethren, that 
cou'd be convened upon ſuch an exigence ? 
XJ Celſus's rule is. Anceps remedium potius 
t © quam nullum.” And it certainly becomes 
. ® the character of a Surgeon to be neither raſh 
q nor timorous. But in an incurable Caries 
of the bones of the joint, there appears but 
* little encouragement to expect ſucceſs ſhou'd 
4 attend this operation, for very obvious rea- 
bons. 


* Boerhagve mentions a very remarkable 
* i © caſe of a Peaſant near Leyden, who had the 
1 Le artery totally divided with a knife, 


6 I pon which accident a great effuſion of 
\- blood enſued, and the patient fainted. The 


a mouth of the veſſel retracted ſo far, that it 
was impracticable to come at it with a li- 
a0 re, or ſtop the hemorrhage by any 
other means; and in this ſad and hopeleſs 


n- condition the poor man was abandoned to 


1 ligament, under which it _ out 


81 


Hiſtory of a 
memorable caſe 
from Boerkaave, 


his fate. He continued ſeveral days M 


languid ſtate, apparently ready to expire 


every moment, in which time nature per- 


formed what his Surgeons cou'd not, by I 


cloſing up the mouth of the divided artery. 
The arm decayed, and gradually ſhrunk 
and dried, becoming at length a rigid piece 


of mummy, which he carried about a long 


Hiſtory of a to- 
tal divifion of. 
the brachial ar- 


tery. 


while. 


- I was defired a few years ago, by a Sur- 


geon, to attend a patient with him, who | 
had juſt before been thrown out of a cart by 
its overturning, when he was inebriated to 
ſuch a degree, that he had entirely loſt his 


ſenſes. The wheel of the cart paſſed over 
the top of his arm and ſhoulder, contuſing 


thoſe parts very much quite to his neck ; 


and at thisjunQuure an iron hook, belonging 


to the cart, entered between the Biceps and 
Coracobrachialis, making a large lacerated 
wound, and included the faſciculus of nerves 


which take that courſe. The limb was 


wholly deprived of ſenfation and motion, 


and finding no pulſation at the wriſt, we 4 
concluded the brachial artery was divided; 4 
but the hemorrhage, which at firſt was very 
gh profule, I © 
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profuſe, was ſtopped by the retraction of 
the veſſel, and having his arm confined to 
his fide. Had not the drunken condition 
the patient was in, and the violent contu- 
ſion of the parts ſurrounding the joint, diſ- 
couraged us, we ſhou'd have thought it 
right to have propoſed unmediate amputa- 
tion of the arm at the joint ; but under 
ſuch forbidding circumſtances, it appeared 
too raſh and dangerous an attempt. The 
accident happened in the evening, and till 
the morning following, there was a conſi- 
derable degree of heat diffuſed throughout 
the limb, which next morning, in differ- 
cnt parts, began to appear diſcoloured, em- 
phyſematous and gangrenous ; by noon it 
was totally dead to the fingers end, and the 
patient expired that day about fix in the 
2 evening. Next morning we examined the 
| 9 limb, found the artery quite divided, having 
the ſuperior end retracted into the axil/a, 
and ſeparated more than an inch from the 
as = inferior; and it then evidently appeared to 
n, Us, that the hook had included and injured 

the bundle of nerves, as there was reaſon 
to believe at firſt, In this ſhort ſpace of 
time, the limb was become ſo putrid, that 
Fi G 3 | we 
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Of a partial 
wound in an ar- 
tery producing 
one ſpecies of 
the aneuryſm. 


we cou'd not bear to ſtand over it, fo 
make the neceſſary examination, till the 


| ſtench was corrected, by well waſhing it 


with warm vinegar and brandy. 


Wounps of the arteries naturally lead 


us to ſay a word or two concerning aneu- 
ry/ms. When one or two of the three 


coats of an artery are wounded, and the 
wound healed, the other, by the propul- 
fion of the blood, may be gradually dilated 


and protruded, ſo as to form a bag. Un- 
der theſe conditions, the pulfation will be 


plainly felt in the tumor, till it is increaſed 


to a conſiderable magnitude, in which the 
blood may ſometimes acquire by ſubaction 
a laminated, leathery ſubſtance, as it fre- 
quently does in the true aneury/m, from the 
gluten of the blood. The tumor, in con- 
ſequence of ſuch a partial wound, is ſmall 
in the beginning, and generally makes a 
ſlow progreſs ; whilſt it is of a ſmall ſize, 


the blood remaining in a ſtate of fluidity, 


may be forced into the artery, but it will 
return as ſoon as the preſſure is removed, 


the tumor appearing again. In this ſtate 
the ſkin commonly retains its natural color, 


RE 
— 
3 
1 


but afterwards, when the tumor is enlarged, 


it 


it often has a duſkiſh red or livid hue. 
The kind of wound now under conſidera- 
tion, produces a mixed ſpecies of aneury/m, 
compounded of the true, which is a dilata- 


falſe, by having one or more of them 
# wounded. It is a caſe that rarely occurs, 
but may happen in bleeding. 


3 As a dilatation of the artery alone con- 
1 ſtitutes the true aneuryſm, the tumor is 
generally more oblong than in the mixed 
kind, and both muſt neceſſarily be more 
* circumſcribed than the falſe, proceeding 
tom a perforation of all the coats of that 
1 A veſſel; under which circumſtance the 
blood, in a ſhort time, is frequently diffu- 
ſed far about. In this caſe the ſmall aper- 
ture of the teguments . cloſing, the blood 
may readily eſcape out of the artery, inſi- 
"2 nuating itſelf into the cellular membrane 
and interſtices of the muſcles, ſometimes 
* raiſing a ſwelling in the parts quickly, 
turning the ſkin of a ruddy or livid color. 
1 This tumor increaſes faſter or ſlower, ac- 
, 4 cording to the reſiſtance the blood meets 
e with; it yields but little to preſſure, ſcarce 
's 3 any pulſation is to be felt, when of any con- 
, 3 G 2 ſiderable 


tion of all the coats of an artery, and of the 


Of the true »ad 
falſe ancutyſm, 
&c, 


Of a partial 
wound in an ar- 
tery producing 
one ſpecies of 
the aneuryſm, 


blood may ſometimes acquire by ſubaction 


we cou'd not bear to ſtand over it, fo 
make the neceſſary examination, till the 


ſtench was corrected, by well waſhing it 
with warm vinegar and brandy. 


WounDs of the arteries naturally lead 
us to ſay a word or two concerning aneu- 


ry/ms. When one or two of the three 1 


coats of an artery are wounded, and the 
wound healed, the other, by the propul- 
ſion of the blood, may be gradually dilated 
and protruded, ſo as to form a bag. Un- 
der theſe conditions, the pulſation will be 
plainly felt in the tumor, till it is increaſed 
to a conſiderable magnitude, in which the 


a laminated, leathery ſubſtance, as it fre- 


quently does in the true aneuryſin, from the 


gluten of the blood. The tumor, in con- 


ſequence of ſuch a partial wound, is ſmall 


in the beginning, and generally makes a 


low progreſs ; whilſt it is of a ſmall ſize, 


the blood remaining in a ſtate of fluidity, 
may be forced into the artery, but it will 


return as ſoon as the preſſure is removed, 


the tumor appearing again. In this ſtate 
the ſkin commonly retains its natural color, 
but afterwards, when the tumor is enlarged, 
; it 
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it often has a duſkiſh red or livid hue. 
The kind of wound now under conſidera- 
tion, produces a mixed ſpecies of aneury/m, 
compounded of the true, which is a dilata- 
tion of all the coats of an artery, and of the 


falſe, by having one or more of them 


wounded. It is a caſe that rarely occurs, 
but may happen in bleeding. 


As a dilatation of the artery alone con- 
ſtitutes the true aneuryſin, the tumor 1s 
generally more oblong than in the mixed 
kind, and both muſt neceſſarily be more 
circumſcribed than the falſe, proceeding 
from a perforation of all the coats of that 


f 1 12 under which circumſtance the 


blood, in a ſhort time, is frequently diffu- 
| ſedfar about. In this caſe the ſmall aper- 


: 1 ture of the teguments cloſing, the blood 
may readily eſcape out of the artery, inſi- 
1 4 12 itſelf into the cellular membrane 


and interſtices of the muſcles, ſometimes 
Y cxicog a ſwelling in the parts quickly, 
turning the ſkin of a ruddy or livid color. 
This tumor increaſes faſter or ſlower, ac- 


4 4 cording to the reſiſtance the blood meets 
3 with ; it yields but little to preſſure, ſcarce 


any pulſation is to be felt, when of any con- 
G 2 ſiderable 


Of the true »nd 
falſe aneuryſm, 
&c, 


ſiderable, duration or ſize, and, unleſs ſea- 
ſonably prevented, the limb will be brought 
into imminent danger. This accident has 
often happened, by bleeding in the lower 
vein of the arm, called the baflic, where 
the pulſation of the adjacent artery is con- 
ſpicuous, in ſome arms: and it has been 
obſerved, by accurate Anatomiſts, that 
when the brachial artery divides. before it 
approaches the joint, the ulnar and radial 
branches of it run more ſuperficially, than 
when the diviſion is at, or juſt below the 
joint as uſual. 4 8 


* 


4 


As a ſpurious or falſe aneuryſin, as this M1 | 
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is termed, may proceed from an interna! 


cauſe, as acrid matter eroding the ooats of 


the artery; ſo may a true one ariſe from a 
contuſion, or other external injury, weak- 


ening them and making them liable to diſ- 1 


tention, by the impulſe of the blood. (a) 
(4) Theſe anthorities may be conſulted among o- 


thers, in reſpect to the various kinds of ancuryſins. 


* Wiſeman's obſervations upon aneuryſms. Mac- 


gill's hiſtory of an aneuryſm, and Profeſſor Meonro's 
remarks upon that ſubject, concerning the formation 
of an aneuryſm ; Med. Ef. vol. 2.——Do@or Hun- 
| ders obſeryations upon the ſame ſubject, in the * 9 


WHEN veins are wounded, the blood 


does not flow with that impetuoſity and 
faltation, as when proceeding from an ar- 
tery, but in an equal ſtream ; nor is venal 
blood fo florid as arterial, which is alſo a 
mark of diſtinction to be conſidered in theſe 


= Wurx the lymphatics are wounded, they 
| FF diſcharge a fluid reſembling water, which 
ſometimes become acrid, eroding the neigh- 
| bouring parts. It often proves troubleſome 
to ſtop the diſcharge from theſe fine pel- 


BY to be divided in bleeding, without any 
3% | fault 


Med. Obs. and Inqs. vol. I. II. Mr. J/arner's ob- 
2 ſervations on two femoral aneuryſms, in the third edi- 
tion of his very uſeful caſes in ſurgery. Mem. 
de. I" Acad. rey. de Chirurgie. De Haen de aneuryſma- 
37 tibus Rat. Med,——— Morgagnt de ſedibus & cauſts mor- 
3 borum,— Marcus Aurelius Severinus, de efficact medici- 
N nu. Lanciſius de motu cordis, & anturyſmatibug— 
Frernelius, Marchetti & Ruyſch ſpeak of having obſerved 


Alſo foundto be the caſe of his late Majeſty, attended 
with a rupture of the right ventricle, whence pro- 
ceeded his ſudden death. Doctor Hunter ſhews in 
> his anatomical courſes ſeyeral aneuryſmal! Aortæ, ac- 

companied with caries of the ribs and Sternum 
"= Ruyſch has obſerved the like. What Doctor 
Fd has written concerning aneuryſms in his Hiſtory 


Agineta, claims an attentive reading. 


4 | Jucid tubes, which now and then happen 


of Phyſic, where he treats of the Surgery of Paulus 


9 


Of wounds of 


the veins. 


Of wounds of 
the lymphatics, 


* enlargements of the ventricles of the heart; which was 


fault in the operator, or poſſibility of avoid- 


Of wounds of 
the glands, 


Of wounds of 
the nerves, 


ing them, as they cannot be diſcerned when 
they accompany the vein, lying in the way 
of the lancet. I have met with an acci- 
dent of this nature three or four times. 


Wounds of the glands are not generally 
attended with threatening ſymptoms ; but 
they are rather more diſpoſed, from the 
texture of the parts, to produce ill- con- 
ditioned fungous fleſh, and the diviſion of 
their lymphatics or excretory ducts, may 
make the cure prove tedious and trouble- 
ſome, as I have obſerved, on account of a 


large watery diſcharge, that ſometimes en- 
ſues; and, according to the reſpective uſes 


of the fluids, which the glands ſecern, the 
animal economy may ſuffer ny their being 
wounded, 


WHEN a nerve is bo 7 or divided 


only in part, a variety of alarming ſymp- 


toms generally ſupervene, in proportion to 
the tenſeneſs of it, and firmneſs of the 


parts it is attached to; and it is not un- 


reaſonable to ſuppoſe there may be ſome- 
thing conſtitutional, in the production of 
the ſymptoms, to a greater or leſſer degree, 

as 


Zs there is a manifeſt difference of irritabi- 
 lity and ſenſibility in different perſons. 
When a nerve happens to be partially di- 
zided, the undivided fibres having its 
whole contractile force to ſuſtain, it muſt 
conſequently be more irritated, and at- 
tended with a greater degree of pain, which 
ſenſation ſometimes is not ſo violent at firſt, 
3 | as to demand particular notice, though at 
other times it is, and often extremely 
acute; throwing the whole nervous ſyſtem 
1] Fr into diſorder, requiring a total 
1 $ diviſion of the nerve to appeaſe the orgaſm. 
In a total ſeparation of a conſiderable nerve, 
ae the ſymptoms will be leſs ſevere, 
under that circumſtance, yet more pain 
may be felt above, at ſome diſtance from 
the wound, than in the wound itſelf, from 
1 a divulſion of the fibrils of the reſilient part 


? bl branch be divided, the inferior parts that 
were ſupplied from it, having loſt their 


of the nerve: and ſhou'd a principal 


communication with the brain, will be de- 

res of ſenſation and motion; by which, 
nutrition will alſo be impaired; the ner- 
vous influence being found neceſſary to that 
| FRI Though the wound itſelf may 


deceive 


: 99 
deceive the eye, and have the reſemblance 
of a fimple wound, the ſymptoms, ſooner 
or later, will declare what part has ſuffered 
and ſometimes a corroſive ichor iſſues from 
the wound, excoriating the part it falls 
upon. Obſtructions in the capillary veſ- 
ſels, creeping along the membranes, which 

_ envelop the nerves, or that are ramified in 
the univerſal connecting ſubſtance, the 
membrana cellulgſa, may ſoon occaſion an 

inflammation in thoſe parts. Theſe con- 
curring cauſes may be productive of direful 
effects, as intenſe pain, fever, inflammation, 
gangrene, delirium, and convulſions, ſoon 
bringing the limb into danger, and death 
may cloſe the diſmal ſcene, unleſs prevent- 
ed by the utmoſt care and early attention. 
Hippocrates, Pare, and other obſervators, 
ancient and modern, relate many fatal con- 
ſequences from wounds of the nerves. 


_ Wuxn a tendon is punctured, almoſt _ 

the ſame formidable ſymptoms may follow, 1 
as in the puncture of a nerve, which has pe 
often been the conſequence of bleeding, p 
from wounding the tendon of the biceps | ® 
muſcle, or perhaps more frequently, th: ei 
tendinous expanſion of that muſcle, which =” 


off from the tendon in a narrow com- 
= paſs, juſt below the bend of the arm, un- 
deer the median vein, ſoon expanding over 
the muſcles of the cubit, bracing them to- 
1 | gether to aſſiſt their action. Sometimes, 
upon this accident, the pain does not come 
on immediately to an intenſe degree, but 
W.. gradually extends u pwards, according to 
the courſe of the muſcle, and of the ten- 
dinous expanſion downwards, attended 
Vith tenſion and inflammation, depriving 
1 the arm of flex ion, or of both flexion and 


| 4 tially divided, the wound is accompanied 
with more pain, than when totally ſepara- 
ted; for the ſame reaſons, as aſſigned in 
, -F conſequence of wounds of the nerves. 
 **# Shou'd the tendon be quite cut through, 


it 


(a) When the King of France had a tendon punc- 
tured in bleeding, Part ſays he inſtantly complained of 
pain upon the entrance of the lancet, and that his 
whole arm ſwelled immediately, and became very 
painful, yet was happily cured in three weeks, by 


eminent and experienced Surgeon, In this caſe, 
ſemi flexure is the proper poſition to keep the limb in, 
the muſcles being then in a ſtate of relaxation, | 


J' 


by the contraction of the muſcle, of which 


the common treatment, under the direction of that 
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| go 


it is a part, the end neareſt it, if it is a 
long muſcle, will be far retracted under 


the adjacent parts, and the muſcle loſe its 
uſe, till the wound is healed, when, by 
means of the intermediate ſubſtance, fur- 


niſhed by nature, with the aſſiſtance of 4 
art, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter, the power 9 


of the muſcle may be reſtored. 


Tux ſymptoms attending wounds of g 


the membranes, and ligaments, ſurround- 
ing the joints, have great affinity to thoſe 


accompanying wounds of the nerves and 


tendons. Hippocrates tells us of two per- 


ſons, who died convulſed from ſuch 


wounds of their feet. Many other melan- 


choly inſtances might be mentioned, upon 


good authority ; ſome I have ſeen. We 


may conſult that truly great and experien- 
ced Practitioner, Serjeant Wiſeman, upon 
this occaſion. 


THovuGH the tendons, membranes and 
ligaments have but little ſenſibility in a 
ſound ſtate, yet when wounded, and be- 
come inflamed, they grow moſt exquiſitely 

ſenſible 


ſenſible and painful, as daily experience 
evinces. Baron Haller treatiſe of ir- 
E J bnbiley and ſenſibility rather tends to 
miſlead practitioners 3 3 but in order to ob- 
viate ſuch inconveniences, as might ariſe 
4 from implicit faith, in what he therein ad- 


vances, as he is one of the greateſt Phyſio- 


4 7 logiſts of the age, the late Profeſſor Mytt's 
1 to that treatiſe ſhou'd be read, by all 


cans. 


: Fenn Heller u was e of Phy c, &c. at Gottin- 
gen, and JVhytt a very eminent Profeſſor at Edinburgh, 
* 'he Baron retired to Bern in Switzerland, upon his 


HBritannic Majeſty's German Dominions becoming the 
© ſeat of war, where he is writing a voluminous Phyſio- 
logical Work; and he is alſo 9 in the ſtate as 
"Ewell as in his profeſſion. 
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Gs. prognalticks i 
W O UN D S. 


—— OTHING more truly diſtinguiſhes 
. rational, regular, experienced Practi- 
* tioner from a quack, than his makinga right 
prognoſtick, or prediction of the event of 1 N 
a diſeaſe. This kind of foreſight makes ge 
him looked upon as a ſort of prophet, and v 
does him great honour ; but then it is ne- 
ceſſary for him to proceed very cautiouſly, 
Teſt he ſhou'd err in his judgment, in a 
Hippocrates'® point of ſuch conſequence to his character. Ls 
(pea ro making Hippocrates ſeemed to be truly ſenſible of 
9 0 8 this, when he expreſſed himſelf thus. an 
« Whoever wou'd aſk pertinent queſtions, 
and anſwer judiciouſly thoſe propoſed, re- as 
« futing objections as much as poſſible, of 
* mult well conſider the cauſe of the di- die 
« ſeaſe, what reaſon there is to believe it the 
« will have a good or bad event, be of long 
or ſhort duration; and, in wounds, whe- 
« ther they will prove mortal or not; 
„ which are of good, and which of bad 
prelage, 


R preſa ge, which doubtful in their ſucceſs; 
EK 2 whether the uſe of the limb will be 
43 e preſerved or not, &c.” Or as Celſus has 
it more conciſely. Above all, a Surgeon 
; | ought to know what wounds are cura- 


4 cure,” 


it | From the venerable authorities of anti- 
of quity, we ſee it was expected, that Sur- 
es geons, in thoſe days, ſhou'd pronounce, 
d whether the patient wou'd recover or not; 
> whether the cure wou'd be eaſy or difficult; 
if it wou'd prove a ſhort or tedious work ; 


il it wou'd be a perfect or imperfect cure; 
r. in what condition he might be afterwards, 
of or what infirmity or diſeaſe might remain; 


s. and leſs cannot be required in theſe modern, 


: 


* 
7 


s 4 and more enlightened times. However, 


— 48 few people are endowed with fortitude 


e, of mind enough, to bear unfavourable pre- 
i- dictions, without being too much affected, 
it the prudent Surgeon will therefore act with 


great circumſpection on this occaſion, and 


4 rather acquaint the patient's relations or 


2 d- with the danger he apprehends 


d him i in, as the moſt effectual means of 
1 guarding 


2 | « ble, what are caſy, and what difficult to 
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ed from Sur- 


Now to make 


prognoſticks in 


wounds, 


guarding againſt cenſure; giving the pa- 
tient reaſonable hopes at the ſame time, 
which may prove the beſt cordials to the Y 
afflicted. 1 


In order to regulate our judgment in 
prognoſtication, we muſt conſider, what 
wounds are mortal, and what not, with | 
the various ſpecies of them. Thoſe deemed * 
mortal, as we have obſerved in the general 


diviſion, are either ſuch as cannot be cured 


Hippocrates's 
denunciation in 
wounds. 


by art, or ſuch, as left to themſelves wou d 
certainly deſtroy the patients, yet, by the 
aſſiſtance of a ſkilful hand, may be cured. 7 


It is a matter of great difficulty and nicety, | 
to preſage the patient's fate; for we have 
ſurpriſing accounts tranſmitted to us, ang 
well authenticated, of the recovery of per- 
ſons, without the leaſt proſpect of a favour- 4 ; | 
able event; and our own obſervation ang 
experience will confirm it. Hippocrates © 
pronounces the doom of thoſe, who are 7 
wounded in the brain, medulla ſpinalis, _ 
heart, liver, diaphragm, bladder, and lungs, 
when more air comes out of the wound 
than enters the lungs by the trachea ; he al- x 
ſo ranks wounds of the large veſſels of the "F * 
lungs, | 
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lungs, and of the neck, and large tranſverſe 
wounds of the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
among thoſe of a mortal nature, but ſays, 
when ſmall and longitudinal in the ſtoraach 
and inteſtines, ſome may eſcape (a). Celſus 
agrees with Hippocrates, adding ſome ſpe- 
cifications, in reſpect to the wounded parts; 
but their ſentiments concerning the morta- 
lity of wounds admit of farther conſidera- 
tion. Boer haave's manner of determi- 
ning this important point is more methodi- 
cal than any other; he divides mortal 
wounds into five diſtin claſſes; the firſt is 
when the influx of the /quidum nervoſum, 
or other nervous influence, whatever it is, 
operating upon the heart, on which its mo- 
tion depends, is obſtructed, and which im- 
pediment may ariſe from four cauſes. (6) 


H Ws» 7 


(4) In coacis prænotionibus. 

(b) As we know, by obſervation, the effects of 
injuries done to the brain and nerves, it is to no pur- 
poſe in Surgery to embrace any hypotheſis or doctrine 
concerning thoſe parts, The greateſt philoſophers and 
phyſiologiſts are divided in their opinions, ſome are 
advocates for animal ſpirits, or the nervous fluid; 
others for vibration, conſidering the nerves as elaſtic 
cords ; and ſome admit of electrical fire, collected by 
the body, making the nerves the conductors of it, to 
Carry on the wonderful communication and intelli- 
ence, which we obferve, between them and the 
rain, the body and the mind ; but this abſtruſe ſub- 
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Nocthaave 
divides mortal 
wounds into 


five claſſus. 


Of the fir 


_ claſs of mortal 


w ounds. 


1 


The firſt cauſe 
of the heart's 
being deprived 
of the nervous 
influence, 


See Vieuſſens's 
neurological 


experiments. 


The ſecond 
cauſe obſtruct- 
ing the nervous 
influence upon 
the heart. 


Tur wounds that more immediately 
produce this fatal effect, are thoſe of the 
cerebellum, or medulla oblongata, between 
which there is a ſtrict and mutual commu- 
nication, and whence nerves are diſtributed 
to the heart, and other parts upon which 
vital action depends. I believe we have 
not an inſtance upon record, of a perſons 
recovering of a wound in thoſe parts; but 
wounds of the brain itſelf have been cured, 
even when a conſiderable quantity of it has 
been evacuated, upon the authority of the 


beſt obſervators, as we ſhall particularly 


mention hereafter. 


Tur ſecond cauſe that may deprive the 
heart of the nervous influence and motion, 
is a preſſure upon the brain itſelf, by a de- 
preſſion of the ſcull, or from ſome other 
cauſe. The lodgment of blood or other 


fluid may eaſily affect the brain by com- ; 
| preſſion, 


JeR ſeems now no better underſtood, than it was in 


the great Stenss time, who, in his lecture upon the 
brain, makes a. beautiful and ingenuous confeſſion of 
ignorance, in reſpect to the nature and operation of 
that curious organ, Which perhaps will ever remain 
beyond the comprehenſion of man's underſtanding.— 
Nemo ſeit quantum neſcit. 
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preſſion, as it uniformly fills its boney caſe ; 
or by ſtimulus or eroſion, as they are apt to 


become putrid and acrid by heat and con- 
finement, producing, ſooner or later, fatal 


effects. Hildanus, Tulpius, Bobnius, Schen- 
ius, and other obſervators, furniſh us with 
a variety of caſes to this purpoſe : and in- 
numerable inſtances might be produced, of 
extravaſations on the ſuperior parts of the 
enveloping membranes of the brain, cured 
by trepanning, and evacuating the ſtagnant 
fluid. 


Tue third cauſe that interrupts the ner- 
vous influence upon the heart, is a wound 
in the ſuperior part of the medulla ſpinalis; 


= becaufe, at, the medulla oblongata, 7 
- brum and cerebellum have an intimate e6h- 


nection. It is common in anatomical ex- 
periments, in order to kill the animal in- 


ſtantly, to thruſt in a ſharp inſtrument be- 
__ tween the vertebræ near the head; and 


Sennertus ſpeaks of a butcher that uſed to 
kill his beaſts in that manner. For the 
moſt part, injuries done to the inferior 
parts of the ſpinal marrow prove mortal, 


2s we may learn from Tulpius, Bobnius, and 


H 2 


others 3 


The third cauſe 
that may in- 
terrupt that 
influence. 


The Sardinian 
butchers ſhew 
their humanity 
in killing their 
beaſts with un- 
erring dexterity 
by dividing the 
ſpinal marrow, 
at one ſtab, be- 
tween the firſt 
and ſecond ver- 
tebra of the 
neck, 


* --——_— 


toe 


others; at leaſt the lower extremities be- 


come paralytic, as J have ſeen. 


ea ths way | Tu fourth cauſe of the ceſſation of the 
— 7 brag motion of the heart, for want of a nervous 
* influence, proceeds from the cardiac nerves 
being wounded ; but it is ſcarce poſſible, 
that theſe nerves ſhou'd be wounded, without 
opening blood-veſſels, the conſequence of 


which alone wou d be death inevitably. (a) 


1 
Of the ſecond 


claſs of martal IHE ſecond claſs of abſolutely deadly 
8 wounds conſiſts of thoſe, which penetrate 
either the auricles, or ventricles, of the heart, 
allowing a paſſage for the blood to flow out 


of it; for the continual motiog of the 


heart hinders reunion; and even in ſuperfi- 
cial wounds, when the blood falls into the 
pericardium and cannot get out, the heart 
being compreſſed by that means, a ſtop will 
ſoon be put to its motion, and a period to 
life, which is confirmed by many writers, 
as Foreſtus, Schenkius, Bobnius, Bartholine, 
Blegny, | Diemerbroeck, Bonetus, Vidus Vi- 
deus, Pare, Horllius ; and many obſerva- 

tions, 


(a Vid. Lower de Corde. 


8 : 
2 -—px 
f 3 


tions to the ſame purpoſe are to be met 
with in the Miſcellanea curigſa. (a) 


In the third claſs of wounds of a mor- 


dal nature, are included thoſe inflicted in 


parts, that cannot poſſibly have applica- 
tions made, to reſtrain the effuſion of blood; 
as deep wounds in the lungs, &c. having 
large veſſels opened, of which, we have 


examples in Timeus, Bobnius, &c. There 
are inſtances of the recovery of patients of 


wounds in the lungs, recorded by Stalpart, 


4 : Vander Miel, Schenkius, and others: and it 


| ) others, we have inſtances of perſons living, _— 
and ſpeaking for a ſhort time, after receiving a woun 


5 1 has ſometimes happened, that conſiderable 
pieces of the lungs have been cut off, yet 
the patients have recovered, as we may 


read in Hildanus, Tulpius and Ruyſch, who 


= ticd a ligature about the protruded part be- 


8 


A 


* fore exciſion of it, in order to prevent a 


© haemorrhage. (6b) LARGE 


(a) Upon the authority of Bartholine, Schenkius, and 


= penetrating one or both ventricles of the heart. And 


it is well known, from experiments, that ſome animals 


Will live and move a long while after taking out their 


2 hearts. 


" 
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companied him in that expedition, was ſhot through 


1 (%) When the great General J/zlfe fell, and left 


much to fame, at the taking of Quebec, It was cur- 
rently reported, that another brave Officer, who ac- 


the 


Es > 
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Of the third 
clafs of mer:al 
wounds. 


In the lungs, 


In the ſpleen. 


Hiſtory of an 


extraordinary 
caſe, N 


LARGE wounds in the liver are a kin to 
thoſe in the lungs, and the branches of the 
vena cava, or portarum, are followed with 
like fatal conſequences, when wounded, as 
attend opening the pulmonary veſſels, which 
may be obſerved in Timeus, Schenkius, 
Bohnius, &c. Smaller ones of this part 
have been cured, as we may learn from 
thoſe authors; and we have a remarkable 
hiſtory of a wound in this bowel, related 
by Hildanus, in his epiſtle to Sennertus, 


which ended happily. 


Tux ſpleen has the largeſt arteries,” in 
proportion to its ſize, of any Viſcus in the 


body, except the heart, and through its 


middle runs a finus venoſus ; therefore, 
when they are opened, wounds of the 


ſpleen are to be deemed mortal ; yet we 


have reaſon to believe, there is a poſſibility = 
of preſerving the patient's life, by a total 


exciſion of it, as was verified a few years 


; ago, in the caſe of one of Sir Robert Rich's 


dragoons, who was wounded at the battle 


of 


the Thorax, and had the wound cured, * cuttin 
2 a piece of the lungs, protruded in a mortibed 
e. | | 


+ 
1 : 
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of Dettingen, and left all night in the field 
weltering in his blood, with the ſpleen 
hanging out of his body, in a mortified 
ſtate : next morning he was carried to the 
Surgeon, who immediately extirpated it, 
after tying a ligature round the large veſſels; 
and the patient recovered to be able to do 
duty in the regiment. Doctor Monro, 
Phyſician to St. George's Hoſpital, told me, 
he had the hiſtory of this remarkable caſe 


, from the Surgeon himſelf, who is a man of 
great veracity.— This operation has been 
frequently performed upon dogs, by way of 

4 | experiment, and they have ſurvived with 

; but little apparent detrimentto their healths, 

” or their vital or animal functions, except 

growing rather fat and lazy aſterwards.— 

c 3 £ Foreſtus, Purmannus, Bohnius, Schenkius, &c. 

E | 2 may be conſulted concerning wounds of the 

7 ppleen. (a) „ 

ö > (a) Though Democritus and others have looked upon 

4 = the ſpleen as an uſeleſs part, yet, conſidering the large 


"= blood-veſlels belonging to it, &c. we may more rea- 
ſonably conclude, with other Phyſiologiſts, that it muſt 

be an organ of much conſequence in the animal cco- 
nomy, though they are not agreed about its uſe. 
Sce Doctor Stukelry's learned Lecture, called the Gul- 
lanian lecture, read in the Theatre of the College of 
Phyſicians, upon this Viſcus, in the year 1722; at 
whoſe requeſt it was printed. To this excellent 
lecture is prefixed, the much admired Pindaric Ode 
upon the ſpleen, by the late Counteſs of M inchelſca. 


caſe, 


la the pancreas, 
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Tonſul Hobſon's 


1 WounDs of the kidnies may be ar- 1 
ranged in the ſame claſs, becauſe of the large 


emulgent arteries and veins; and the urine, 
running out of the wound when it happens 


to penetrate the pelvis of the kidney, may Y 
prove an obſtaule to its coalition: however 


ſome wounds of the kidnies have becn 
cured, as we ſee in Fallopius, Foreflus, and 


other authentic writers; and I have been a a 


witneſs of the ſame. We have the extra- 
ordinary caſe of Conſul Hobſon at Venice 
handed down to us, upon whom Nephro- 


. tomy was ſucceſsfully performed, by the ce- 
lebrated Marchetti, Proſeſſor of medicine x 
at Padua. (a) 'F 


WouxDs of the pancreas are to be con- 


cluded mortal, if its duct or blood-veſſels 
are injured, whence the ſuccus pancreaticus, | 
or blood, may be diſcharged into the cavity | WC i 
of the abdomen, and there putrefying, cauſe 


inevitable death; beſides, as the ſituation 
of the pancreas is under the ſtomach, it can- 
| not 


(a) It is not improbable, that Morchetti might be 


directed in this operation by a tumor upon the lumbar 1 


region. The wound was not perfectly healed, but 
only a ſmall fiſtulous opening remained, diſcharging a 
very little matter, having an urinous ſmell. 
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not caſily be wounded, without the wea- 


pons paſſing through this organ allo. 


Wounds of the omentum are of the 


2 mortal kind ; for that having conſiderable 


X ramifications of veſſels upon it, which 


may be divided by. the thruſt of a ſword, 
or other weapon, the effuſed blood, falling 
into the cavity of the abdomen, will kill the 
patient, unleſs it be evacuated by ſome 
means, or taken up by abſorption. 


Wovnnps of the meſentery generally 


3s prove mortal. This part is full of glands 


and [ymphatics, and furniſhed with arteries 
and veins in abundance, running to and from 


the inteſtines, with collateral veſſels diſperſed 


in it; upon cutting of which, ſuch an ef- 
2 fuſion of blood will enſue, as may ſoon de- 
ſtroy the patient, by filling the cavity of the 
= abdomen. Bohnius relates ſome remarkable 
X caſes of this fort. And wounds in this part 
may prove mortal, independent of any other 

2 cauſe, than the meſenteric nerves being in- 
jured, which have a great influence upon 


reſpiration, and the vital functions. 


Wovunps of the ſtomach an inteſtines 


come under the ſame denomination, they 


being 
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In 3 


In the ſtomach 
and inteſtines. 


In the uterus. 


** plentifully ſupplied with conſtr | 4» 
blood-veſlels, eſpecially the ſtomach ; but A | 
there are many inſtances upon record, of 3 


wounds in theſe parts having been cured : 
thoſe in the large inteſtines are not ſo dan- 


erous, as wounds in the ſtomach, and ſmall i 
inteſtines. The perj/altic motion of theſe 


parts is 4 great impediment to healing of theſe 


wounds; and the nerves ſuffering may alſo 


be attended with very bad conſequences. 


More will be ſaid to this purpoſe, under 


that claſs of wounds, which deprive the 
body of nutrition. 


Tur uterus, in a virgin ſtate, is ſmall, 
and never after geſtation returns to its origi- 
nal ſize; but when impregnated and diſten- 


ded, the blood-veſſels enlarge in propor- 


tion, and wounds in it become mote and 


more dangerous, on account of the hæmerr- 
hage; for the veſſels in an unimpregnated 


ſtate of the aterut, that will ſcarce admit 
of a briſtle, will be dilated to the ſize of a 


{wan's quill, or more, before delivery; and 


ſhou'd the uterus then be wounded, a fatal 
effuſion of blood wou'd probably enſue, oc- 


caſioned by ditention of the part with the 
feats, 


E 


197 


Ys: — its contraction, necaflary 
1 to cloſe the mouths of the veſſels; but if the 
J 4 | cxcluſion of the fetus happens ſoon after 
: 3 the wound is inflicted, there is reaſon to 
hope the contraction of the uterus ſhou'd 
conſtringe the patent veſſels, and prevent a 
mortal hemorrbage. from what has been 
obbſerved in the ſucceſs of the ce/arian ope- 
PV ration. 


> Wounpsof the bladder have been pro- d the bladder. 
© nounced mortal, and incapable of healing, 
by Hippocrates and other ancient Writers, 
ſuppoſing it to be an exſanguous part; but 
= daily experience proves the contrary, in 
cutting for the ſtone. There is danger of a 
7 | profuſe or mortal 4@morrbage, in accidental 
wounds, upon dividing ſome conſiderable 
1 branches of the iliac arteries, running along 
the neck of the bladder, which ſometimes 
7 cannot be caſily come at with a ligature, 
nor the hemorrhage ſtopped by any other 
means. We may read what Bobnius, Fal- 
l lopius, Tulpius, Schenkius, &c. ſay upon 
wounds of this part. (a) - | 
1 Wounvps 


(a) I once knew a fatal hemorrhage in conſequence 
of lithotomy, that happened a few hours after the ope- 
ration, 


being plentifully ſupplied with conſiderable 4 
blood-veſſels, eſpecially the ſtomach ; but 
there are many inſtances upon record, of 4 
wounds in theſe parts having been cured: 1 

thoſe in the large inteſtines are not ſo dan- 3 

rous, as wounds in the ſtomach, and ſmall Þ 
teſtines. The periſtaltic motion of theſe 4 | 
parts is 4 great impediment to healing of thetc 
wounds; and the nerves ſuffering may alſo 

be attended with very bad conſequences. 9 

More will be ſaid to this purpoſe, unden 

that claſs of wounds, which deprive the 

body of nutrition. 


THE uterus, in a virgin ſtate, is ſmall, 
and never after geſtation returns to its origi- 
nal ſize; but when impregnated and diſten- 
ded, the blood-veſſels enlarge in propor- 
tion, and wounds in it become more and 
more dangerous, on account of the æmorr- 
bage; for the veſſels in an unimpregnated 
ſtate of the uteruc, that will ſcarce admit 
of a briſtle, will be dilated to the ſize of a 'Y 
{wan's quill, or more, before delivery; and J 
ſhou'd the uterus then be wounded, a fatal | 43 
effuſion of blood wou'd probably enſue, oc- 7 
caſioned by diſtention of the part with the 
fetus, | [ 


14 preventing its contraction, neceſſary 
to cloſe the mouths of the veſſels; but if the 


the wound is inflicted, there is reaſon to 
A 33 the contraction of the uterus ſhou'd 
11 FF conſtringe the patent veſſels, and prevent a 

4 | mortal &morrhage, from what has been 
obſerved in the ſucceſs of the cæſarian ope- 
ration. 


Mouxvs of the bladder have been pro- 
nounced mortal, and incapable of healing, 

by Hippocrates and other ancient Writers, 
| 4 * ſuppoſing it to be an exſanguous part; but 
daily experience proves the contrary, in 


cutting for the ſtone. There is danger of a 


wounds, upon dividing ſome conſiderable 

branches of the iliac arteries, running along 
the neck of the bladder, which ſometimes 
3 cannot be caſily come at with a ligature, 
nor the hemorrhage ſtopped by any other 
"3 means. We may read what Bobnius, Fal- 
¶ /opius, Tulpius, Schenkius, &c. ſay upon 
[ wounds of this Part. (a) 

| | Wounvs 


{ (a) Lonce knew a fatal hemorrhage in conſequence 
of lithotomy, that happened a few hours after the ope- 
ration, 


| cxclufion of the fatus happens ſoon after 


# profuſe or mortal 4@morrbage, in accidental 
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In the bladder. 


The conſequen- 
a of wounding 
8c Aoria and 
its large bran- 


WovnDs of the Aorta are equally as 
mortal, as thoſe that penetrate the ventri- * 


cles of the heart; and we cannot heſitate 


to pronounce the ſame fate will attend thoſe 3 
who have the ſubclavian, vertebral, or caratid 
arteries opened, where we cannot have ac- 
ceſs to them. When the carotid is opened, 
in the middle of the neck, by a large lon- 
gitudinal wound, or if ſmall, when pro- | 8 
perly enlarged, there may be a poſſibility i 
of conveying ligatures above and below the 
aperture, which may prove the means of 
faving the patient's life; or ſhou'd it be 
opened too near the head to put this me- 


thod in practice, it may be worth while, to 1 


try what preſſure, upon ſome ſoft fungous 
ſubſtance, or upon an eſcharotic, will do; 
having a ſucceſſion of underſtanding affiſt- 
ants, if they can be procured upon ſuch an 
emergency, to relieve each other, and 
maintain a duc and regular compreſſion, 
with their fingers, as long as ſhall be found 
neceſſary, though it ſhou'd be ſome days 

. | and 


ration, which was well performed, and without any 
difficulty, or effuſion of blood in it worth notice, that 
cou'd not be ſtopped by the utmoſt care of two able 
Surgeons. | he 


* 


and nights ; and, to make the force the 
more equable, ſome ſolid body, well adapted, 
4 ſchou'd be placed next the compreſs. It is 
IJ better for the Surgeon's own ſake to try 
theſe doubtſul means, rather than ſuffer 


n 


d, ¶ the patient to perith without any attempt to 
1- are him, even though they ſhou'd prove 
- truitleſs. Any other large branches of the 
y Aorta, that cannot be come at, as the me- 


=o /enterics, epigaſtrics, hypogaſtrics, &c. when 
4 wounded, will prove fatal; and nothing 
1c is to be feared from wounds of the large 
veins, as the venæ cava, vena port. ſubcla- 
ans, &c. for they will ſoon pour out more 


A loſs of life. (4) 


() In diſſecting out a large incy ſted tumor, deeply 
WT fituatcd in a dog's neck, that was a very ungovernable 
Patient, I wounded the carotid artery, which bled 
| with great impetuoſity; but I effectually reſtrained the 
bemerrbage by paſſing a ligature as directed, and cured 


brance of the operation, and wou'd not be reconciled 
to me. 


It is a memorable and melancholy hiſtory that Bzer- 

haave relates of a young man, who had a Ar thruſt 

through his neck between the fourth and fifth Vertebra, 

| by which the vertebral arteries were divided, and lived 
nine or ten days either in a ſyncope or h&morrhoge, 


SS TY 


blood, than the patient can bear without 


my patient; who ever after retained an angry remem- 
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Of the fourth 
claſs of mortal 
wounds, 


In the trachea. 


Hiſtories: 


In the fourth claſs of wounds which 
neceſſarily prove mortal, are thoſe that en- 
tircly ſtop reſpiration ; which may happen 
ſeveral ways, as by a diviſion of the /arynx; 
by large wounds of the fracbea or bronchia ; 
by wounds, penetrating both cavities of 


the thorax ; and wounds of the diaphragm 


generally are attended with no happier 
event. If the zrachea is quite divided 
near the clavicles, and the lower part of it 


retracted beneath them, by the natural 4 


power of the part and the weight of the I 
lungs, there is no poſſibility of bringing 
the ends of the divided part together, con- 
ſequently ſuch a wound muſt prove mortal, 
but when it is divided near the middle o 
the throat, it is not abſolutely incurable.— 2 


Profeſſor Monro inſtances the caſe of a lu- | 7 
natic, who cut his own throat in ſuch a 


manner, that no air paſſed by the mouth, 


yet the parts were brought together and 


ſtitched, and the wound healed. Tulpius 


relates a fimilar caſe. Bartboline and Pare ; 


have ſome ſuch. Yan Swieten and Heiſter 


mention cafes, where part of the trachea 
was carried away with a ball, the patients 
_— by proper treatment,——Theſc 


happy 


n events ſhou'd encourage bronchotomy, 
upon urgent occaſions, when the patient is 
in immediate danger of ſuffocation, as it is 


dangerous. (a) 


LARGE wounds of the Bronchia, which 


or Aſpera Arteria, will produce fatal ef- 
bw and it is ſcarce poſſible, that they 
ſhou'd be wounded, and blood-veſſels in 
the lungs eſcape. We may recolle& what 
vas ſaid before from Hippocrates, who in- 
I cludes thoſe of the lungs among mortal 
q N when more air paſſes out through 
he aperture, than enters them through the 


= " Rg/ottis, or rimula of the larynx. If there 


8 A a large opening on each fide, into the 
cavity of the Borax, the air ruſhing in at 
I once, will ballance that within the lungs ; 
conſequently they will be left to their own 
contractile force, and collapſe and compreſs 
their blood-veſſels, obſtruct the circulation, 


and 


( a) See Les playes du la rynx & de latrache, &c. 


e 
7 
a 
8 
fo 
/ en mem, de ] acad. roy. de chiturg. tom. 1, 


an operation neither difficult to perform nor 


are the diviſions or branches of the Trachea, | 


In the bronchiag 
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Hiſtory of a 
caſe from the 
act. medic, 
Berolin, ; 


this collapſion of the lungs, upon the paſſ- 
ing of the air into both ſides of the thorax, 


dic. Berolin. attributed the death of a man, 
who was wounded by a broad ſword thro 


are * expoſed to a conſiderable 


the anim. 


and cauſe ſuffocation and death. It was to 4 


though none of the viſcera or blood-veſſcls 3 
ſuffered, that the Phyſicians in the ac. .- 1 


__ 1 nc (a) 


As the diaphragm is one of the princip: 
agents in reſpiration, wounds in it muſt be 
attended with imminent dan ger, though 3 
not always mortal. Small wounds in the 
fleſhy parts of this compound muſcle hate 


been cured, as we may obſerve in Diemer- KL 


broeck, Schenkius and others; but wound: 
in the tendinous parts of it are deemed i in- 
curable. The abdominal viſcera, which, 


2 3 


* 


(a) Veſalius uſed * demonſtrate this fact, in hi 
anzeomical lectures, b 7 firſt opening one ſide of the Þ 
thorax of a pig, by which that lobe of the lungs left Þ 
off playin Ying, then 3 the ſame on the other fe | 

wou'd ſoon have expired; but by ſucking ® 
out the air, and ſhuttin ng up the apertures, death might i 4 
be prevented.——Read the experiments of Doc tor | - 


aun and others in oomment. Yan Swigt, im. 
Baia 5770. an òuiet in aphori{m 


pad ni %%* wy qc 5 , A _89ÞX-» Ou 


os. 
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pelle, may be framed through wounds 
of this part into the /borax, as Pare, Sen- 


XZ nertus and others teſtify. The diviſion of 


the phrenic nerve may deſtroy the action of 
the diaphragm, and alſo immediately affect 
the motion of the heart, which reccives 
branches from it. 


Tux fifth and laſt claſs of wounds, that 
art cannot cure, are ſuch as deprive the body 
of nutrition, by preventing the paſſage df 
the food into the ſtomach, the preparation 
of chyle, and the conveyance of it into 
the blood; which we ſhall conſider in 


order, according to the courſe of the ali- 


ment. 


1. Warn the ſopbagus, or canal by 


which the food paſſes into the ſtomach, is 
x totally divided, its ends recede from each 
other, and cannot be kept together; con- 


ſequently death muſt inevitably enſue : 


and the effect will be the ſame, when a large 


wound, particularly a tranſverſe one, hap- 
pens in it, after its entrance into the tho- 
rax ; but when not totally divided, before 
it enters that cavity, it has been cured, We 
have many hiſtories of ſuch cures having 
I been 
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In the OFfs. 
8. 
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See caſe at the 
concluſion of 
the cure of - 
wounds of the 
tracnes and 


eſophagus, 


| been performed from Peyerus, Bohnius, 


Schenkius, &c. and ſome ſuch inſtances 
might be produced of our own knowledge. 
Profeflor Monro gives a narrative of a per- 

ſon, who cut his own throat ſo that the 
aliment paſſed out at the wound, before it 
was ſtitched and dreſt, and he was in great 
danger of being ſuffocated, by its falling 
into a correſponding wound in the Trachea, 
notwithſtanding the utmoſt endeayours to 


prevent it ; yet he recovered, by the ob- 


ſervance of an exact regimen, diet, &c. as 


we ſhall direct herefater, in the method of 


cure. Benedictus Bonacurſius ſays he 


cured a perſon, who cut his own throat in 
priſon, making a large wound both. 1 in the 


| Trachea and Eſophagus. (a) 


2. WouNnpDs of the each are of a 
mortal nature, by allowing the aliment to 
| fall 


(a) See Diſſertation far Monſ. Verdier en | ln | 
1 'acad. rey. de chirurg. tom. 3, in which are — 
the opinions of many great men, beſides his own, up- 


on this ſubject; as Galen, Pars, Tulpius, Veſalius, Bar- 


tholinus, Stalpart, Vander 1e, Palfin, Sauiard, Dionis, 


and his excellent Wm 2 Fexe De 1 Ann, 
n Ferrein, Sc. 1 


! 


a «ww I th. as — 0 — in. 


fall into the abdemer, by deſtroying its func- 


tion and depriving the body of nouriſhment ; 


but the more immediate danger. lies in divi- 


ding the blood-veſſels and nerves, which 


are diſtributed upon it in great plenty ; and 
ſometimes a wound in this organ cauſes ſud- 
den death, as we learn from Hippocrates, 
Foreſtus, Timeus and others. Crollius 
tells a ſtory of a Bobemian Peaſant, who 
uſed wantonly to conceal a knife in his 
throat, ſo as no body cou'd ſee it: how- 
eyer, at laſt his trick had like to have 
proved fatal to him; the knife ſlipt into 
his ſtomach, and after ſome weeks, being 
felt outwardly, an inciſion was made, thro' 
which it was extracted, and the wound 
healed.———Tefenus has recorded a memo- 
rable hiſtory of a man at Prague, who 
ſwallowed a knife, which made its own 
way through the ſtomach and abdsmen, ſome 
weeks after, and ſays, that he recovered. 
He alſo ſays, he ſaw a man, belonging to 
the Court at Paris, who voided a knife at 
the groin, nine months after it was ſwallow- 
Laurentius Joubertus relates a caſe 
of this nature, where a knife remained two 
yearsin the patient's body.—Diemerbroeck 


I 2 gives 


Hiſtory from 
Crolius. 


In the ſmal! 


inteſtines, 


the the Univerſity of of Kning , and * Hyd ts 
King of Poland. 


gives a more ſurpriſing hiſtory of ſuch a 
caſe ; and the knife, which is ten inches 
long, was extracted after cutting upon it, 
and is kept among the rarities in the ana- 
| 8 Leyden, with the teſtimo- 


well atteſted, of large wounds in the ſto- 


mach having been cured, as we ſhall men- 


tion hereafter, in the method of treating 


Sond abſolutely mortal. 
3. A Tor AI diviſion of the ſimall in- 


| teſtines, is to be looked upon as a mortal 


wound, by ſuffering their contents to be 
diſcharged 


EY a) This . was — in the preſence 
of a great many Phyficians, Surgeons, and others, 
by Doctor Daniel Schwaben, à famous Phyſician, Sur- 

n, and Anatomiſt: and for performing ſucceſsfully 
uch wonderful operation, he was appointed Surgeon 
in ordinary to the yy (nt Poland, 4 
nors — . pon him, and his family, ied i 
ng of this cafe was UA 
large by The ki Becher, Profeſſor of Phyſic 


Vladifaus then 


4 & J 


* 


, to that Dajeerkity, verifying 1 
the fac, and the patient's recovery. (@) 
As there are, beſides theſe, more inſtances, 


wounds in this part, they are not to be 43 


diſcharged into the cavity of the abdomen ; 
by which death muſt neceſſarily enſue, un- 
leſs the ends can be brought into contact 
and ſtitched together, or the ſuperior end 
can be made to grow to the margin of the 
wound of the teguments, &c. by ſtitching, 
or any other expedient ; for by this means 
nan opening may be preſerved for the exit of 
the inteſtinal contents, promoted by the 
periſtaltic motion ; but even in that caſe, 
ſhou'd the diviſion of the inteſtine be near 
the ſtomach, chyle wou'd be wanting, for 
nutrition of the body, and the wound in 
conſequence end fatally. In wounds, whe- 
ther tranverſe or longitudinal, in theſe 


parts, when not totally divided, if they can 
be conveniently come at, ſtitching is advi- 
2 fable, as we ſhall direct in the treatment of 


them, in wounds of the abdomen and its 


contents. 


4. Wounps of the large inteſtines, 
where the canal is, or is not, totally divi- 
ded, are not fo dangerous, as thoſe in the 
ſmall inteſtines, for very evident reaſons ,; 
but we have inſtances in writers, and from 
our own obſervation, of the happy event of 

I 3 wounds 
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In the Recepta- 
evlum Chyli & 
Ductus thoraci- 
eus. #4 \ 


wounds in both parts. The caſe, re- 
corded in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
by Mr. Needham, an eminent Surgeon at J 3 
' North-Walſham in Norfolk, is very perti- 


nent and ſingular. 


ſo. (a) (5) 


(a) Vid. Nalæum, Letocrum & Preſaſprem celeberri- 
mum Oeleboe Sylvium, de Motu Chyli. 0 


() See the great proſeſſor Monro's deſcription of 
the Receptacuſum Chyli & Ductus Thoracicus at the end 
of the 5th edition of his OQMeoligy, &c. 


_ 
8 


Fo Wounps of the Receptaculum Chyl, 1 1 
and Ductus thoracicus, muſt be conſidered 
as mortal, except under the circumſtance, | 1 
that will be ſpecified hereafter, in the 
treatment of them, by depriving the body 1 
of nutrition; conſequently life cannot long Y 
ſubſiſt: beſides, theſe parts eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary to life are ſo ſituated, that it is hard- 
ly poſſible they ſhou'd be wounded, with- 7 


out ſome other principal parts ſuffering al- 


= 
© 
1 
3 we. 3 
1 
bs 


_ "Fl 
. & Xa 
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20 Of ſuch wounds as when left to them- 
11 ſelves may prove mortal, though not 

fo in their own nature. 
ti, f Now we are to conſider the ſecond fort e 
ed of mortal wounds, or thoſe, which, left to thu prove mor- 
c, WF themſelves, without aſſiſtance from art, u from 
he 4 wou'd inevitably kill the patient, but with 
ly it, may be cured. 


28 | | 
-. 1. WounDs of the head, attended with . Kess. 
an extravaſation of blood, or lymph, upon 


the Encephalon, or a depreſſion of the ſkull, 
&c. oppreſſing the brain, are of this na- 
ture ; and, were no means uſed, wou'd cer- 
tainly kill the patient ; yet, by the appli- 
cation of the trepan, the impending danger 
may be averted ; as we ſhall ſhew, when we 
come to treat of wounds of this part. 


2. Wovunps of large arteries and veins, ts. us 


which the Surgeon can come at, are of this 
claſs. 


3- WounDs of the viſcera, to which tn the viſcera, 
hand and medicine can be applicd, arc to 
be 


vaſated 
vids muſt be 
evacuated, or 
drea'itul con- 
ſequences will 
enſue, * 


be brought under this head ; as for exam- 
ple, ſuppoſe a wound inflicted with a cut- 
ting inſtrument upon the abdomen, and a 
wounded inteſtine preſents itſelf, by ſewing 
it together it may be cured, but without 
ſuch treatment, the feces will ſlip into the 


cavity, and the patient neceflarily periſh. 


4. WHEN extravaſated fluids are con- 
tained in any of the three cavities, they 
wou'd infallibly occaſion death, without 
evacuation of them; as by the trepan, when 


in the head; by the operation directed in 


| paracenteſis, when contained in the ad- 


the Empyema, when in the thorax ; and by 


men : for ſuch fluids, particularly when in 
the thorax or abdomen, by the warmth and 
agitation of the parts, ſoon become putrid 
and acrid, producing dreadful ſymptoms, as 


ve frequently obſerve. Whenever abſorp- 


Woounds curable 
in thei nature 
may become 
mortal irom 
various cauſes. 


tion happens, it muſt be before they have 
loſt their natural fluidity. | 


 Wovunps, curable in their own nature, 
may have fatal events, from a variety of 
cauſes ; as through a neglect in extracting 
extraneous bodies, or diſcharging ſtagnant 
fluids, putrid or tending to putrefaction, eſ- 
IM | pecially 


pecially when lodged in, or near, vital parts. 
A A hectic fever and maraſmus may he pro- 
1 duced by the abſorption of putrid matter; 
and we have many inſtances of patients who 
Ys ai from that cauſe. Yaricola, Tul- 

, Foreftus, Bobnius and others, mention 


= 2. Errors and irregularities in the 
Non-naturals, as air, meat and drink, ſleep 
and watching, motion and reſt, retention 


and excretion, and paſſions of the mind, of- 


¶ ten prove deſtructive in their conſequences ; 

5 g Jof which there are innumerable hiſtorical 

b facts, admoniſhing us to pay the utmoſt re- 

gard to them, in the cure of wounds; as 
e ſhall ſew under thoſe heads. 


3. Tur patient may ſuffer irretrievably 
by error of judgment, or practice, or thro' 
che Surgeon's negligence. Miſtakes, not to 
be remedied, may be committed, by the 
2D ableſt practitioners, through inadvertence or 
inattention; and we have a very memora- 
ble example to this purpoſe, where Hippo- 
crates took a fiſſure of the ſkull for a ſuture ; 
in conſequence of which miſtake, trepan- 
ning was omitted, till it was too late to fave 
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Errors in the 
Non Naturals 


very prejudicial 
to wounded 
perſons. 


& 


Error of judg- 
ment or practices 
or negligence, 
may be attended 
with fatal con- 
ſequences. 


the patient's life; but that great and good 


— 
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A mortification 
from ſtrait ban- 
dage. 


penetrated the upper eye- lid, paſſing be- 


ture, and its coming away in tyo parts. 


ſpects, very improperly; in conſequence of 


ſure ; and though the patient was at length cured, un- 


man ingenuouſly confeſſed his error. (2) 
A mortification, and other ill effects, may 
ariſe from too ſtrait bandage ; of which I 
was once a witneſs, in a ſimple fracture of 
the leg, where a dreadful mortification was c 
occaſioned by it, and the patient's life and 
limb were ſaved with great difficulty. A 
caſe, more remarkable than this, fell under 
my care a few years ago, ſhewing unſkilful- 2 
neſs in another reſpect. A gentleman's ſon, 
about twelve years of age, diſcharging a 
ſmall braſs gun over-loaded, the breech- 
pin, about + of an inch long, flew out, and 


tween the globe of the cye, and the orbit, E 
down to the bottom. He was immediately * 
carried to a pretender to ſurgery, who inad- 3 
vertently ſtitched the wound, with this ex- 
traneous body in it, treating it, in other re- 
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(4) Bontius ſpeaks of a ſoldier, in whoſe caſe a Sur- 
geon took an unuſual continuation of the ſagittal ſu- 
ture, through the middle of the Os Frontis, for a fi/- | 


der his inſpection and ſuperintendence, yet the ſteps that 


had been taken, in confequence of the miſtake, oc- 
caſioned a ſeparation of that bone, at the coronal ſu- 


7 # 
* . £ 


& which, pain, inflammation, &c. enſued, and 
© occaſioned my being called next day. At- 
ter cutting the ſtitches, I diſcovered, by the 
probe, this foreign body, and when I had 


and by caſy and gentle treatment, as our art 
directs, the wound was ſpeedily healed ; 
but it was a conſiderable time before he re- 
gained uſeful fight. The whole eye ſuſ- 
3X tained a violent ſhock, the pupil remained 
much dilated along while, and though its fi- 
gure is til! oblong, yet he can ſee to read. (a) 
2 Pare tells us he was ſent for to a ſol- 


dier, that had a large penetrating wound of 
7 the 7hborax ſtitched, and that upon cutting 
A | the ſtitches, a great quantity of putrid 
blood flowed out, after removing ſome, that 
was concreted at the mouth of the wound; 
by which means he ſaved the patient. 
= Hildanus mentions two caſes, where the pa- 
tients ſuffered by corroſive applications. 
And the caſe of Thrinon, the ſon of Damon, 
related by Hipp:crates in his Epidemics, 
who was ſeized with an opiſtbotonos, and 
ſoon died, in conſequence of ſuch an appli- 
cation to a nervous part, is a v ſtriking 
and pertinent example to this purpoſe 
Boer haave 


(a) T have lately ſeen this young Gentleman, and 
find the pupil has recovezed its circularity, 
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Was 3 carefully enlarged the wound, extracted it, 


Hiſtories from 
Pare and others, 


10 


tleman's caſe, who received a wound in the 


cauſtic application to reſtrain the hemorr- 
eroded ; whence proceeded ſuch an effuſion 4 


artery that runs between the tibia and fibula 
divided, in which, attempts were made to 


to death. In both theſe caſes, had the tour- 


been ſaved ; or perhaps, after a ſufficient di- * | 


Boerhagve gives a narration of a young gen- 
radial artery, wherein the ſurgeon uſed x 4 


hage ; and which made ſuch ravage in = I | 
adjacent parts, that the median artery was 


of blood, as killed the patient. He alſo 
inſtances the caſe of a perſon, who had the 


ſtop the bleeding, by compreſſion and ban- | 3 
dage, without effect, and the patient bled 1 


niquet been uſed, the wounds dilated, and 
the arteries tied, the patients might have 


latation of the wounds, to come at the 
mouths of the bleeding veſſels, proper 4 

ſtyptics, with ſtrong compreſſion, without 
circular bandage which wou'd obſtruct the 
refluent blood, might have had the defired 
effect. A Surgeon of my acquaintance, de- 
ſervedly in high reputation, told me he had 
been concerned for a man, who had the 
artery that runs between the tibia and fibula | 

—_ about the middle of the leg with the | 


point 


t crid. 


point of a ſcythe ; and that the limb was 
2 amputated, he not being able to reſtrain the 
great effuſion of blood. In this caſe, as 
every other attempt had failed, wou'd it 
cot have been practicable and adviſable, af- 
Fer application of the tourniquet, to have 
43 diſſected the muſcles from the fibula, then | 
v have paſſed under it ſome well adapted 


thin inſtrument to raiſe it up by, and keep it 


ſteady, ſawing a portion of it off with a fine 
av, in order to have come at the bleeding 
2 vefſel ? It appears to me this might have 
ty. and with a ſtrong probability of ſucceſs. 


4. Wounds may prove mortal in a bad 


Fonſtitution, that wou'd be eaſily cured in a 
. good habit of body, or ſtate of health. 
\ I They may be attended with fatal conſe- 
7 quences, in hydropic, cacochyrmic, ſcorbu- 
uc, venereal, or conſumptive cafes, where 


e Viz Vite is weak, and the fluids thin and 
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Baer baaue gives a narration of a young gen- 
tleman's caſe, who received a wound in the 


radial artery, wherein the ſurgeon uſed a 
cauſtic application to reſtrain the hamorr- 3 
hage ; and which made ſuch ravage in te 
adjacent parts, that the median artery was 
eroded ; whence proceeded ſuch an effuſion } 
of blood, as killed the patient. He alſo 
inſtances the caſe of a perſon, who had the | 
artery that runs between the tibia and fibula | 
divided, in which, attempts were made to 


ſtop the bleeding, by compreſſion and ban- 


dage, without effect, and the patient bled 


to death, In both theſe caſes, had the tour- 
niquet been uſed, the wounds dilated, and 
the arterics tied, the patients might have 


been faved ; or perhaps, after a ſufficient di- 


latation of the wounds, to come at the 


mouths of the bleeding veſlels, proper 


ſtyptics, with ſtrong compreſſion, without 
circular bandage which wou'd obſtruct the 


refluent blood, might have had the defired 


effect. A Surgeon of my acquaintance, de- 


ſervedly in high reputation, told me he had 


been concerned for a man, who had the 


artery that runs between the tibia and fubula 


_ about the middle of the leg with the 


point 
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point of a ſcythe; and that the limb was 
0 amputated, he not being able to reſtrain the 
2 great effuſion of blood. In this caſe, as 
every other attempt had failed, wou'd it 
got have been practicable and adviſable, af- 
ter application of the tourniquet, to have 
diſſected the muſcles from the fibula, then 
to have paſſed under it ſome well adapted 
thin inſtrument to raiſe it up by, and keep it 
ſteady, ſawing a portion of it off with a fine 
law, in order to have come at the bleeding 
veſſel? It appears to me this might have 
been done, without any very great difficul- 
ty, and with a ſtrong probability of ſuccels. 


FF 


4. Wounds may prove mortal in a bad Wounds may 

conſtitution, that wou'd be eaſily cured in a r 
good habit of body, or ſtate of health. 
They may be attended with fatal conſe- 
quences, in hydropic, cacochymic, ſcorbu- 
tic, venereal, or conſumptive caſes, where 
the Vit Vite is weak, and the fluids thin and 
acrid. 
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M-thod of 


RGI in 
wounds. 


o 


The . of 3 . in 
Wounds. 


AFTER having deliberately conſidered i 
vers aprog- theſe ſpecifications in the Diagnoſis, we 
ſhall be little at a loſs in the Progno/is. | 
1. We are to attend to the figure of the | 


wound; a ſtrait wound is better than that 
which is curved or angular; becauſe the 
lips of it are more eaſily brought together, 
and kept in contact or proximity: and we 


nerd not ſay, that a ſuperficial one requires 


leſs time to cure, than that which is deep, 


or with loſs of ſubſtance; when deep, and 
ſo ſituated, that the matter has not a free | 
depending exit, the cure proves difficult 


and troubleſome, for obvious reaſons, re- 


quiring a counter opening. 2. We muſt 


conſider the nature of the part ; wounded ; 
and the nearer the wound is to vital parts, 
ſo much the more dangerous. When ar- 
teries, tendons, or nerves, are hurt, the 
Prognofis is plain, from the anatomical 
knowledge of the wounded parts. Wounds 
of the joints are difficult to cure, and gene- 


rally attended with worſe accidents than in 


other 
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being ſurrounded with tendons and mem- 
branes. If a wound happens in any part, 
that is in conſtant motion, as the Corax and 
abdomen, in reſpiration, that may prove, in 
ſome degree, an obſtacle to its cure. 3. We 


muſt have regard to other accidents, and 


ſymptoms, that may attend wounds ; as 
hemorrhages, extraneous bodies lodged in 
them, coagula of blood, poiſon, ſplinters of 
bones, contuſion, pain, inflammation, fever, 
ſyncope, convulſions, palſies, apoplexies, &c. 
and according to theſe contingences, of 
which we ſhall particularly treat, the danger 
is to be eſtimated and determined. 


Wr are next to bring under conſidera- 


tion, the patient's age and conſtitution, ge- 
neral ſtate of health, what diſeaſe he is af- 
fected with, or whether he is addicted to 
exceſs of any kind or not ; for a healthy, 


temperate young perſon, whoſe blood is in 


a ſoft - balſamic ſtate, is much caſier cured 


than the old and infirm ; or one whoſe 


conſtitution is injured by intemperance, or 
that is afflicted with ſome diſorder, which, 
independent of ay other cauſe, might have 

5 brought 


other parts of the limbs, on account of their 
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Neceſſaty confi- 
d rations and 
maitters of in- 


u Y. 


When the pa- 
tient is not ina 
ſtate of ſanity 
[mall and leeme 
ingly trifling 
wounds may 
end uplappily, 
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brought him to his grave, as we have be- 


fore hinted : and wounds ſo circumſtanced, 


may fruſtrate the moſt judicious and rational | 
methods of cure. Beſides, we are to have 


reſpe& to the ſeaſon of the year ; for ſum- 
mer's ſcorching heats, and more eſpecially 
ſultry weather, with an humid air, are apt 
to bring on inflammation, fever, large ſup- 
purations, a greater degree of putreſcence 
and acrimony in the matter, and other bad 


conſequences, proceeding from corruption 


and depravity of the blood and humors. 


_ Havins well weighed all theſe circum- 
ſtances, nothing remains as to the Pregno- 
It, but to ſpeak to the event, or what in- 
convenience the patient will ſuffer, after 
the wound is healed; which, may be dedu- 
ced from the premiſes. The conſequence 


of dividing a principal artery in a limb will 


de a mortification; the diviſion of a princi- 


pal nerve will cauſe an inſenſibility, immo- 


dility, and atrophy of the limb; the ſepara- 
tion of a tendon will be attended with the 
loſs of motion, which depends upon the 
action of the muſcle, to which it belongs ; 
a wound in the medulla ſpinalis will occaſion 
a pally, or mortification, of the inferior 

parts; 
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parts ; an immoderate ſuppuration, in a very 
large, deep wound, by abiorption of the pu- 
trid matter, may end in a heRtic ſe er and 
maraſmus ; a great loſs of blood endangers 
a dropſy; for the ſolids, by that means, be- 
come ſo weak and inelaſtic, that they cannot 
duly elaborate the new mgeffa, or well per- 
form, what the ancients called, the ſecond 
concoction, which is chylification, conſe- 
quently the chyle muſt be left crude, and 
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ill prepared for ſanguification, and the vari- 


ous purpoſes of the animal Qconomy 
If a wound penetrates the 7borax and lungs, 
a phthifis pulmonalis may enſue ; and hap- 
pening in any other conſiderable organ, an 
ulcer may remain, proving the fomes of a 
hectic and conſumptive diſorder. It is 
unneceffary to mention more particulars to 
this purpoſe ; for after reflecting upon what 
has been faid, and being. well acquainted 
with the ſtructure of the human frame, and 
the laws of the animal ceconomy, any perſon 
may be a competent judge in theſe matters ; 
but no one can without thoſe qualifications. 
Atom, Phyſiology, Etiology and 
Pathology, being ſo evidently requiſite, to 

enable the Surgeon to make prognoſtics to 
K his 


The neceſſary 
þr acognira. 
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130 | x | 
his credit, as well as to cure his patient, as 
has been already intimated, no farther ex- 
hortation to the attainment of them is ne- 


ay 


| Of the intentions in the cure of 
wounds. 


Tux three following intentions are to be 

anſwered in curing wounds, and when any 

_ extraneous bodies are lodged in them, they 

; | muſt firſt be removed, as will be particu- 

=Y  Iarly directed, in the ents attending 
wounds. . 


Firſt intention, Tur firſt intention belongs to inciſed 
wounds, and is performed, by bringing 
their lips, as much as. poſſible, into con- 
tat, or proximity, keeping them fo, till 
they be united ; which is called healing by 
Jomphyſes, or the firſt intention, 


. mn WY» Icy wy £& +5 


| Second inten. TEE ſecond intention is accompliſhed 4 
hy promoting digeſtion, and regeneration of 
the loſs of ſubſtance ; which is termed 

_ curing by þ Merch or 1 che ſecond in- 


tention. 
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Tur 


wound, whether inciſed or otherwiſe, with 
kin, which is called cicatrizations 


Of Symphyfis. 
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Tur third intention is covering the Third iarention. 


AuTHoRs generally begin to teach the ma. 


cure of wounds by Symphy/is ; but conſi- 
dering there is always ſome ſupply of new 
matter, the ſecond intention, called Syſar- 
cofis, is neceſſary to be underſtood, before 
we can be well acquainted with the firſt, 


and have true and clear ideas of it. Sym- 


phy/is, according to its definition or etymo- 
logy, is that branch of Surgery, as we have 
ſaid, which teaches us to bring parts ſepara- 


ted into contact, or approximation, and 


unite them; for which purpoſe, we muſt 
endeavour, as much as poſſible, to obtain an 


exact coaptation of them, after cleanſing the 


wound from blood, &c. with a ſpunge and 
warm wine and water, or ſome ſuch li- 
quor, and then keep them in juxtapoſition, 
till the fibrils, &c. ſhooting out from each 
ſide of the wound, and interwoven 


as deſcribed in the appearances of a fimple 


K 2 1 wound, 
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_ Syllarcoſis, 


wound, becomefirm and of one ſubſtance; 


which we may obſerve is a kind of Sy/ar- 
cofis, or incarnation. It is to be remem- 


bered, that this intention is practicable only | 


in recent inciſed wounds ; and when we 
have made a good and regular coaptation of 
their lips, we muſt endeavour to keep them 


as much in contact as we can, by bandage 


or ſuture, or both together; and we ſhall 


ſhew their ſubſervience, when we deſcribe 
th:m, arid their uſes. This kind of wound, 


that the union of the parts may not be in- 
terrupted, is to be ſeldom dreſſed ; and its 
dreſſing ſhou'd conſiſt of agglutinants, ot 


ſuch kind of applications, as is leaſt apt to 


produce pus, avoiding all unctuous things. 
Though ſtitching of wounds with the need]: 
is not ſo much practiſed as it was formerly, 
and what is called the dry ſuture, more 


| frequently uſed, yet the needle and thread 
will be found abſolutely neceſſary, in ſome 


eaſes as we hal demonſtrate. | 


— or the ſecond intention in the 


cure of wounds, is the wonderful opera- 
tion of nature, manifeſted in the elongation 
and diſtention of the vaſa minima, with the 


appoſition 
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the Surgeon's buſineſs, to aſfiſt her in it, that 


blood, for the formation of new veſſels, as 
has been deſcribed : and both folids and 
fluids muſt be in a good condition, or the 
vaſcular compages at the bottom of the 
wound, &c. called the incarnation, will 

either too compact, or looſe and luxu- 
riant ; therefore, though Sy/arc/ios is, proper - 
ly ſpeaking, the work of nature, we ſee it is 


ſhe may not be obſtructed; and this aſſiſtance 
muſt be given, by endeavouring topreſervethe 


veſſels in a proper tone or elaſticity, to pre- 


pare and circulate the fluids, for the gene- 
ration of the loſt ſubſtance ; which is to be 
effected by ſuitable dreſſings, to prevent pu- 
trefaction in the wound itſelf ; at the ſame 
time obſerving other rules, eſſentially neoeſ- 


ſary to be regarded, in dangerous wounds; 


as we ſhall ſhew in their reſpective places, 


AFTER directing the management of 
the wound itſelf, we ſhall deſcribe the moſt 
convenient and uſeful bandages and ſutures, 
then treat of the accidents or ſymptoms ap- 
pertaining to wounds, and among them, 

introduce the manner of extracting extra- 
| * 


neous 


appoſition of proper materials from the 
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neous bodies, concluding this firſt part with 
the Non-naturals; all which appear of 
much conſequence to be well attended to. 


The method of Ix order to cure large wounds, either 
— ae with or without loſs of ſubſtance, we ſhou'd 


dreſs as expeditiouſly as we can ; as the ac- 
ceſs of the air is apt to contract the veſſels 
in their tender ſtate, and coagulate the 
fluids, obſtructing nature's operation. Hence 
it follows, that we ſhou'd remove the dreſ- 
fings no oftener, than is neceſſary to prevent 
the matter from becoming acrimonious, or 
its being abſorbed into the maſs of blood, 
where there is a large quantity of it made in 
deep wounds. This doctrine Cz/ar Maga- 
tus and Bellefte have taken great pains to 
eſtabliſh ; who, like moſt authors, fond of 
their own opinions, have carried the mat- 
ter rather too far. Ceſſus adviſes opening 
the wound every third day; Fabricius ab 
Aguapendente every third or fourth day; 
but there are no rules preciſely to determine 
this point, which muſt be regulated by the 
= Judgment and experience of the Surgeon, 
13 from circumſtances and appearances. The 
general rule may be to dreſs, when the pa- 


. tient is n of a diſagrecable itching 
\ 5 | about 
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about the part; but the ſtandard for dreſ- 
fing'is once in 24 hours, which is agreeable 


to the practice of the Hoſpitals. This rule 


will certainly hold good, in moſt caſes, and 


it is ſupported by the authority of the beſt 
and moſt experienced Practitioners of theſe 


days. It is true indeed, what Fabricius ab 
Aquapendente, who was one of the ableſt 


| Surgeons of his time, juſtly obſerves, that 


the patient may think himſelf neglected, 
when ſeldom dreſt, obliging the Surgeon to 
dreſs him more frequently, though perhaps 
to his own prejudice ; but this point muſt 


be left to the Surgeon's diſcretion. (a) | 


Tur 


(a) See two diſſertations, one by Monſ. l. Cat, the other 
- an anonymous author, en Rec, des pieces pour le pri 
le I'acad, roy, d chirurg. tom. 1. Sur les panſement rares 
ou frequent. — believe none of the prize pieces of 
the royal academy of Surgery at Paris are yet tranſla- 
ted, which are excellent diſſertations upon various 
ſubjects ; therefore it is to be wiſhed they were, for 
the ſake of thoſe who do not read French; or rather, 
it is to be wiſhed, that all ſtudents in Surgery wou'd 
make themſelves acquainted with the French tongue; 
for very often, it is a long while before a good book in 
that language upon this ſubject is tranſlated : and then 


the tranſlators, ſometimes not underſtanding the ſci. 


ence, though they do the language, their tranſlations 
prove faulty and defective, as ma be obſerved in the 
tranſlation of Monſ. Petits excellent work des Mala - 
dies des Os, and others. N 
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Tux 6117 appkcstibn, geberelly netel⸗ 


ſary at firſt, are fine, even, dry lint, with a 


pledget of ſoft tow, or innen cloth, ſpread 


with the common Digeſtive, or Geratum 


album.” or Unguentum fmplex ; which dreſ- 
ſing ſhou'd not be removed, till it can be 


very eaſily taken off; but the compreſs and 
bandage, proper to be applied, may be 


changed, ſhou'd the gleet prove large and 


| offenſive. Upon the removal of the firſt 
Helfe, Fry we are to be uſed, as Ungu- 


ent. baſic. fav. Unguent. e Gum. Elemi. 


with the addition of Balſam e Copaib. or 


ſome 75 Ba natural Balſam, or fine, pure 
Turpentine, occaſionally, which are the beſt 


of digeſtives. A variety of compoſitions, 
for this purpoſe, are to be met with in prac- 
tical writers; the nature and conſiſtence of 


which muſt be altered, according to cir- 
cumſtances, and the nature and diſpoſition 


of the wound. Theſe applications are to 
be made cold or warm, as the ſeaſon of the 
year and appearance of the wound ſhall di- 


rect, upon ſoft even pledgets of lint, which 
fhou'd be ſo applied, that the extremities 


of the veſſels may be gently compreſſed ; 


nnn 0" negs "bg. filed 
With 
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with hard doſſils, or have a tent forced into Hard doffils o- 


it; for by ſuch treatment the veſſels wou'd 
be fo much compreſfed, as to hinder their 
ſtretching out, obſtructing nature in the 
work of regeneration : alſo dreſſing the 


wound in ſuch an irrational manner, with 


tents and hard doflils, prevents a free diſ- 
charge of the matter, irritates the ſenfible 


parts, and bruiſes the tender, new-made 
veſſels; whence often proceed obſtructions, 


inflammation, pain, fever, &. We need 


only confult Ceſar Magatus, Wiſeman and 


Belliſte, to be convinced cf theſe facts, if 
our own experience and obſervation have 


not ſufficiently confirmed us in that belief, 


and ſhewn the abſurdity of a practice, now 
almoſt univerſally exploded ; and which 


can never be beneficial, but upon very par- 


ticular occafions, which muſt be left to the 
Surgeon's diſcretion. (a) | 


Ir is proper, after application of the 
pledgets, to cover the part with a plaſter 


of 


a) See two diſſertations, one by Monf. 


Le Cat, the other by an anonymous writer, in anſwer 
to the prize queſtion, propoſed by the royal icademy 
of Surgery at Paris, for the year 1733. ue font, 


felon les arfferens cas, les avantages & les inconveniens 


UPuſage des tentes & autres dilatans ? 
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of Cerat. alb. Unguent. tripharm. or com- 
mon plaſter, which may be of uſe in keep- | 
ing out the air, and in promoting the con- 
coction of the matter, by preſerving native 
1 * heat in the wound; then eaſy compreſs and 
7 . bandage complete the dreſſings, which re- 
auire to be adapted and applied ſo as not to 
excite pain, or obſtruct, in any degree, the 
circulation of the blood; for ſtrait bandage 
wou d be as productive of evils, as tents and 
hard doflils. After dreſſing, we are to 
conſider how to place the part or member, 
5 in the moſt eaſy and convenient ſituation or 
poſture; remembering that pain not only 
obſtructs the cure, but is in itſelf a dreadful 
evil, and to be avoided by all poſſible 
means, that can be thought of. 


Veſu hints i [Wore we are about to renew the dreſ- 
wount,ac, ſing, weſhou'd take care to have all the ap- 
| '  paratus ready, in neat and good order, be- 
fore we remove the old ; that we may not 

be obliged to expoſe the wound to the air, 

whilſt any thing neceſſary be preparing, 

that has through inadvertence been omitted. 

Me are then to take off the dreſſings, as 

gently as poſſible, concealing, as much as 

N we 
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we can, every diſagreeable object from the 

ient's fight; the matter is to be wiped 
off with ſoft cloth, tow or lint; for rough 
treatment not only cauſes pain, but breaks 
off the tender fibrils, or ſprouting extremi- 
ties of the veſſels, hindering the incarna- 


tion of the wound, The beſt thing for 


this purpoſe is a piece of the fineſt ſpunge, 
expreſſed out of warm water, with a little 


wine or brandy added to it, which, by mo- 


derate preſſure upon a ſuperficial wound or 


ulcer, abſorbs the matter at once in the ea- 


ſieſt manner. We ſhou'd perform the dreſ- 
ſing, in all reſpects, as expeditiouſly and 
neatly as poſſible, leaving the part in the 
poſition directed: and when there are 
ſeveral wounds, we ſhou'd never unco- 


ver them all at once, but always dreſs one, 


before we expoſe another, An attention to 


theſe circumſtances will have a farther good 


effect; it will prove the means of ingratia- 


ting the Surgeon into the patient's favour, 
whoſe care and tenderneſs will not paſs un- 


regarded: and, by gaining his confidence 
and good opinion of us, his mind will be 


kept in more caſe and tranquility ; which is 


a matter of no ſmall conſideration, as WC have 
obſerved in the introduction. 


Tur 
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Of ſaonies or 


; glei, &. 


Tur bloody ſerum, called ſanier or gleet, 
which wounds diſcharge at firſt, is ſome- 
times immoderate, fetid, arid of a blackiſh 
colour, and fo acrimonious, as to erode the 
ſkin; the contuſed fibres often look like a 


ſlough, the ſwelled and obſtructed veſſels 


giving the appearance of filling up the wound 
with fleſh; but it may be diſtinguiſhed 
from good fleſh, this being firm and florid, 
the other ſoft and palc ; and muſt be ſup- 
preſſed or removed, by ſome means, to lay 
the foundation for healing. The parts 
ſhou'd be defended againſt excoriation, with 
plaſters of ſome proper cerate, and the pu- 
trid, fetid ſcent corrected, by ſprinkling la- 
vender-water and vinegar, or ſome ſuch fra- 
grant antiprutreſcent liquor upon the ban- 


dage, &c. All theſe circumſtances demand 
ticular notice and conſideration, eſpecially 
with nice and delicate patients. (a) 


Having 


(a) In ſuch a putrid, gleeting ſtate of a wound, 
whether after any conſiderable operation or otherwiſe, 
nothing is ſo efficacious as the Bark with Flix. Vitrioli, 
when no circumſtances forbid the uſe of it In a 
looſe flabby ſtate of a wound or ulcer,, | have ſeen 
great advantage from the uſe of a deco&ion prepared 
with Cort. peruvian. & Fol. Iupland, adding a little ſu- 
gar and T:nd?, Myrrbe, dreſſing them with lint moiſt- 
ened in it and applied moderately warm. Or this, 
R Ag. Calcis #6 fs Tinct. Cort. peruv. i, Tinct. Myrr- 
he zj m. To which 1 have ſometimes added 44. vi- 


 frialic camphorat. 


HAN conſidered the management of 
a wound, to which we had eaſy acceſs, for 
the application of medicines, and from 
whence the matter was freely diſcharged, it 
is proper to give ſome directions concerning 
the treatment of a deep wound, with a 
ſmall external orifice, where there is danger 
of a collection of matter, that cannot rea- 
dily be evacuated. In this caſe, it is neceſ- 
ſary to make an enlargement of the opening 
by inciſion; and when the ſituation of tlie 
wound is ſuch, that the matter cannot have 
a tree egrels, a depending opening ſhou'd be 
obtained if poſſible; as for example, ſup- 
poſe a wound inflicted in the leg, deſcending 
a good way down, without the weapon's 
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Of the treat- 
ment of deep 
wounds where 
the matier col- 
leQs, and cane 
not be caftly 
c&icharged. 2 


piercing outwardly below, we may firft at- 


-tempt, by expulſive compreſs and bandage, 
to preſs up the matter, in order to be diſ- 
charged at the orifice, for which purpoſe a 
plaſter compreſs is the moſt proper, with a 
piece of thin ſheet-lead, ſuch as tea comes 
home in, put into the middle of it, as it 
will not be apt to flip from its fixed place, 
and will make due reſiſtence: but if the end 
cannot be effected by this method, and the 
lower part of the wound is near enough the 

= external 
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external teguments, it is adviſable to make | 


an opening there, without delay; applying 


a compreſs above, and allowing the ſuperior 


orifice to cloſe. This depending opening 
is to be made, by introducing a probe, or 


other convenient inſtrument, cutting upon it 


with a knife or lancet ; or by an inſtrument 


invented by Monſ. Petit, which anſwers 
the purpoſe better on ſome occaſions ; it is 


deſcribed by Heiſter in his Syſtem of Surge- 


ry, Pl. 4. with his improvements upon it. 


Sec Balſam in 
| pag® 144. 


Of cicatri zation 


After making an opening in this manner, 
in the moſt depending part, and ſufficiently 
dilating it, we ſometimes find it neceſſary 
to draw a ſeton through, from the ſuperior 
to the inferior orifice, continuing the uſe of 
it for ſome time, or to inject with a ſmall 


ivory ſyringe, or drop i in, ſome kind of vul- 
nerary abſterſive medicine, in order to bring 
the parts into a diſpoſition to admit of union 
by ee or to fill up with ” fleſh. 


Cicatrization i is the i intention, a as we have 


ſaid, that finiſhes the cure, about which we 


ſhou'd be particularly careful, eſpecially 
when the wound happens to be upon a part 
that is expoſed to view. The main point 


to 
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to effect the purpoſe of leaving a fuir and 
ſmooth cicatrix, in healing a wound with 
great loſs of ſubſtance, depends on the for- 


mer part of the treatment, in filling the 


wound up with good, ſound fleſh, and that 
to an equal height, or very nearly level with 
the adjacent ſkin : when the incarnation is 
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ſo far advanced, the wound may be cicatri- 


zed, with dry lint and moderate compreſſi- 


on, or with Cerat epulotic. ſuppreſſing any 


luxuriancy of fleſh occaſionally, with gentle 
touches of Lap. Vitriol. or Cauſt. lunare, 
till the cicatrization is completed. Of all 
wounds, burns require the moſt care to in- 
duce a ſeemly cicatrix, 


SOMETIMEs the new-made ſkin will 
have veſications ariſe upon it, eſpecially 


where there has been a great loſs of ſub- 


ſtance, till that arid the regenerated fleſh is 


perfectly organized, to admit of a free and 


uninterrupted courſe of the fluids through 
the vaſcular compages ; Which veſications 
are to be opened, as ſoon as they appear, to 
prevent eroſion by the matter contained in 
them, and then dreſſed after the. common 


manner with cerate alone, or mixed with a 


little 


Of reications 


ſom-times ap» 


— 


Of ae 
deterul ves, and 
incarnatives. 


An approved 


balſam, ard 


little digeſtive, * which means FIR will 


ow be healed. 


Of applications uſed to 


anſwer 


the different intentions in cur- 


Tur medicines called digeſtives, which 


have alſo a deterſive quality, and may, 


with propriety enough, have the appellation 
of incarnatives given them, are ſuch as we 
have already mentioned, as Unguent. ba/i- 
lic. flav. Unguent. e Gum. Elemi, &c. When 
a ſoft balſam is thought neceſſary, either in 
deep, or other wounds, this may be uſed, of 
which I have; long experienced the good ef- 


very extenſive * 


ly uſeful. 
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Tuis balſam is very convenient to be 


added occaſionally to the abovementioned 
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digeſtives, when it is required to have them 


of a ſofter conſiſtence; and exceedingly well 
adapted to paſs into deep wounds, or to dip 
ſetons into, when uſed as directed after mak- 
ing counter openings. Sometimes I add a 
portion of Tinct. Myrrhe to it, which by 


ſhaking incorporates well with it. Unguent. 


bafilic. viride is a good detergent. Tine. 


 Myrrhe & Alots is much commended by 


ſome. Merc. pracip. rub. bend. lavigat. is 
often uſed either alone, or in compoſition 
with the digeſtive, and generally obſerved 
to meliorate the Matter when thin and ſa- 
nious. Deſiccative applications are of 
various kinds, as Cerat. epulotic. Cerat. ſa- 
turnin. &c. concerning which, practical 


Writers may be conſulted. Corroſives 


and Eſcharotics, uſed in deſtroying fungous 


fleſh, are Alum. and Vitriol. uf. Vitrial. ro- 


man. Cauſt. lunare. Lap. infernal. &c. but 


| by beginning early to dreſs with dry lint, 


there will not be much occaſion for theſe 
painful applications. By fixing Lap. Vitriol. 
or Cauff. lunare into quills with ſealing 


L wax, 


Deſiccative ap- 
plications, 


Corro ſſves and 
Eſcharotiss. 


, 6 of 
"dn Wy OE” n * | : 


wax, they may be uſed much more commo- 


diouſly. | (a) 


Of Bandages and Sutures. 


AFTER having attended to the different 
kinds of wounds, and the intentions in cu- 
ring them, we ſhall now ſpecify the ban- 
dages and ſutures, as far as they are neceſ- 
fary and ſubſervient to thoſe purpoſes. The 
technical bandages of uſe in wounds, are 
the uniting, the reteative, and the expulſive; 


and 


(a) See diſſertations concerning the different kinds 
of applications, uſed in the cure of wounds, en re- 
cueil des piects pour le prix de Acad. Roy. de Chirurg. 

'The oppoſite cauſtics, ſo termed, and recommended 
by Doctor Barry in the Med. Eff. is a very powerful 
method, to deſtroy large fungi, performed by alter- 
nate touches of N 7 inſern. & Ol. Vitrieli, as long as 
ſhall be found neceſſary. It was practiſed by Miſeman 
for the ſame purpoſe, and I did the ſame, a great man 
years ago, upon his authority, and often ſince, wit 
great advantage. The Ean mercurielle of Le Dran 


is a very cfhcacious application, to anſwer the ſame 


end, which is a ſolution of Merc. crud. p. i. in 1. 


fort. p. ii. I have frequently experienced the uſe of 
this alſo much to my ſatisfaction; ſo have many of my 
brethren upon my recommendation. See ulcers 
with carious bones in my obſervations. 


we 


„ 1 


and that called the tailed-bandage, uſed in 
compound fractures, will be found very pro- 
per upon ſome occaſions in other wounds. (a) 


THE uniting bandage, uſed in rectilinear 
wounds, is made with a double headed roll- 
er of o fit length and breadth, according to 
the part it is to be applied upon, having a 
longitudinal flit cut in the middle, of three 
or tour inches length. After dreſſing the 
wound as has been directed, compreſſes are 
to be applied on each ſide of it, in ſuch a 
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The uniting 
bandage, 


manner, as to preſs from the very bottom to 


the lips or edges of the wound, before the 


application of the roller ; which, by having 
one head paſs thro' the lit, will give an op- 
portunity of drawing the lips of the wound 
together, as may be eaſily conceived. Some- 
times it may be found neceſſary, to place pic- 
ces of ſtiff paper upon, or wrapt up in, the 
compreſſes, or to uſe plaſter-compreſles, 
made as have been directed, that the bandage 


may act more cqually and powerfully. 
LE When 


(a) See the advantage of this bandage in ſimple as 
well as in compound fractures, in my Cafes and Re- 
marks in Surgery. . 


When wounds are ſtitched, this bandage is 

alſo very uſeful, in order to ſupport the 
| ſtitches, and prevent their breaking out, be- 
| fore the agglutination of the wound is | 
accompliſhed. (a) | | 


Tho retentive Wurx we make uſe of a fingle-headed | 
bandages dau. roller, as a retentive bandage only, we ſhou'd Þ 
rs always remember, to begin the application | 
of it on the fide oppoſite to the wound; 

the reaſon is obvious enough, in order to pre- 

vent a farther ſeparation of the lips of the | 

wound, as the contrary manner of applying 

it, tends directly to divide them. 


The expulcve THE expulſive bandage is performed with | 
Pg. a ſingle-headed roller, making the preſſure | 
gradually leſs, by ſmall and even edgings | 
from the bottom of the Wound to its ori- | 
fice ; ſpending the reſt in ſuch a manner, as | 
the Surgeon's diſcretion and judgment ſhall Þ} 
direct, to have the whole fit eafy upon the 
part, without interruption to the refluent Þ 
blood. 1.1; Tur 
(a) Mr. Dent, an ingenious Surgeon at Dublin, in- 
vented, a few years ago, an uniting bandage for the |} - 
hair lip, in order to prevent uneaſy preſſure upon the | 
pins, made by 30 or 40 threads paſſing between each | 
other, the nece 9 ſpace in the middle of the fillet: 
and ſuch a kind of bandage, of a proportionate ſize, 


may have its uſe in other parts, to make the preſſure | 
more even and equal upon the compreſſes. 


Tux double- headed roller, the triangular, 


and quadrangular bandages, fo called from u. 
their figure, are thoſe frequently uſed in 
wounds of the head. The roller muſt be 
applied artfully fo as to lie ſmooth and even 


upon the part, in neceſſary circulars and re- 


flexers; it ſhould not be full four inches 
broad, have neither ſelvage nor hem, and be 
fix or eight yards long, made of ſoft cloth. 
This is called by the Writers on this ſubject, 


the Capeline or reflex bandage, The tri- 


angular bandage is made with a handker- 
chief, or ſquare cloth of a proper ſize, dou- 


bled into that figure, which makes a very 


uſeful bandage, for wounds of the forehead, 


and ſome other parts of the head. The 
quadrangular, is made of ſoſt cloth, about 
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Of the double 
heade: j —_— 


and — 
lar bandages. 


4 or re- 
flex bandage, 


The 
bandage, 


The quadran- 
gular, 


three feet ſquare, or a little longer than 


broad, which is an excellent bandage for the 


head. It is called by the French, Le grand 


Couvre-Chef; the application of it may 
be learnt from Heiſter, and other Writers 


upon this uſeful branch of Surgery; for it 


is beſide the preſent purpoſe to treat pro- 


feſſedly of bandages, which the moderns 


f have wiſely endeavoured to reduce into a 
narrow compaſs, many of which, mentions 


L3 ed 


Le Grand 
Couvre-Chef 
of the French, 


K *** ea 9 _ 


The different 


kind of ſutures, 


. Of dry ſutures 


ed by the ancients, and thoſe of the laſt 


century, ſerving only to perplex our art; and 
ingenious men will exerciſe their invention 
upon extraordinary occaſions : But the ap- 
plication of bandages cannot well be learnt 
by verbal nen without autopſy and 
PR: | T 


Of Sutures. 


Tu ſecond manner of keeping the parts 
in contact, that were ſeparated, is by ſutures, 
The five kinds now in uſe are, 1. The dry 
ſuture. 2. The twiſted, uſed in the hair- 
lip and ſuch like wounds. 3. The inter- 
rupted. 4. The quilled. 5. The Spiral or 
the glover's. But ſtitching of wounds, as 


we have hinted, is not ſo generally practiſed, 


by the ableſt Surgeons, as it uſed to be, in 
the laſt and former ages. 


THe dry-ſuture is made by two pieces of 
ſticking plaſter, proportioned to the fize of 
the wound, to which very narrow tapes are 
to be affixed, at due diſtances. After the 
hair is ſhaved off the part as cloſe as poſſible, 
the plaſters are to be ä at ſmall di- 


ſtances, 


ſt 
* 


n 
* 
Nt 


d 


ö 


ftances from the lips of the wound, which 
are then to be brought gently and equably 
together, and covered with an even pledget 
of ſome vulnerary balſam, as before directed 
retaining them in contact, or as nearly ſo as 
poſſible, by tying the tapes with great ex- 
actneſs, taking particular care to have them 
correſpond with each other on the oppoſite 


ſides; and they ſhould be tied with flipping 
knots, that they may be readily ſtraitened or 


looſened occaſionally. Inſtead of tying the 


tapes, they may be made to paſs thro' ſlits, 
like the uniting bandage, and then ſecured 


with very fine pins; or ſtrips of plaſter may 


be uſed, to anſwer the ſame purpoſe, which 
I have found ſucceed very well. There is 
another method of making the dry-ſuture, 
with only one piece of plaſter, having lon- 


gitudinal holes cut in it, at a proper diſtance 


one from another, which give an opportuni- 
ty of examining-the ſtate of the wound, and 
applying dreſſings the better to it, as ſhall 
be found requiſite, It is made by faſtening 
the plaſter firſt well on one fide of the 


wound, bringing the lips of it gently toge- 
ther, as already directed, and then apply- _ 


ing, and fixing it carefully to the other, 
dreſſing 
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dreſfing the wound over the openings of 
the plaſter. This kind of ſuture is of uſe 


in any part, but more particularly in 


wounds of the face, to prevent deformation, 
from the needle and ligature, 


AFTER theſe ſutures, it is adviſable to 


apply caſy compreſſes and the uniting ban- 


dage, when they can be conveniently adapt- 
ed to the part, in order to aſſiſt and tupport 
the plaſters, in keeping the lips of the 
wound in appoſition ; and it will be neceſ- 
ſary, to attend diligen tly to the ſtate of the 


wound, from time to time, and ſtraiten or 


ſlacken the ſuture and bandage, renewing or |? 
continuing the old dreſſing, according to 
appearances of the wound and adjacent 
parts, tall rhe union of it is perfected, which 
will . ſometimes be in a few days. The 
time generally allowed for the union of 
wounds, of any conſiderable ſize, is ten or 


rwelxe days ; but more ſuperficial ones often 


unite in three or tour.” When we have 
reaſon to believe the union is com pleted, 
the plaſters are to be carefully removed; 


though commonly the moiſture, proceeding 


from the wound, inſinuates itſelf between 
them and the ſkin, making them eaſy to be 
: | taken 


Emplaſt. commun. makes it adhefive enough 


taken off, and a renewal of them neceſſary 
ſometimes, before the union of the wound 
is effected; under which circumftance, 
great care is required to have the parts kept 
together, by a proper aſſiſtant, whulſt we 

are taking off the old uſeleſs | EE; and 


applying the new, 


I Have uſed the following method in 
ſome large inciſed wounds, with a good ef- 


fect, in preventing the receſſion of their 


lips. Inſtead of the ſingle x pieces of plaſter, 
adapted to the parts, as in the dry ſutute, 
I have put 5 or 6 ſuch pieces of plaſter to- 
gether, with a piece of chin meet lead in the 
middle, as deſcribed before, i in making p la- 
ſter- compreſſes; and after fixing {him ex- 
actly, as directed, near the lips of the 
wound, carried a ſufficient ber of nat- 


row ſtrips of the fame plaſter over them, 


paſſing them through llits, like the unjting 
bandage, returning the ends over theſe com- 


preſſes; and by their adheſion all together, | 


they will prove a powerful means of anſwer- 


mg the deſign. I have found by experi- 
ence, that half the quantity of roſin, direct- 
ed in the Diſpenſatory to be added to the 


for 
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A method that 
may be found 
uſetul in 
wounds of 
large dimeuſi- 
ons, 
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for theſe purpoſes, or even without the ad- 
dition of any roſin, if the plaſter is well 


Tur twiſted-ſuture, uſed in the hair-lip, 


and in the total diviſion of pendulous parts, 


as the ear, the noſe, &c. is performed by 


| introducing one, two or more, needles or pins. 
through the whole ſubſtance of the lips of 


the wound, twiſting a waxed thread neatly 


about them, in the form of a figure of 8. 


The needles or pins are to be choſen longer 


or ſhorter, as the circumſtances of the wound 


direct in order to introduce them, the li ps 
of the wound are to be held firmly, with 
the finger and thumb, which is a better 
method in general, than to uſe the ſtitching 


quill, as directed by ſome Surgeons ; care 


muſt be particularly taken, to enter the 


needles or pins at a ſufficient diſtance from 
the edge of the wound, making them paſs 
quite through, and out at the ſame diſtance 
on the oppoſite fide, that they may not be 
apt to cut their way out, before the wound 
is well conſolidated. When they are thus 
introduced, we are to wind a ligature, as has 
been deſcribed, in the croſs manner that 


taylors fix a needle and thread upon their 
ſleeves ; 


cy 


| ſleeves ; or we may make one ligature ſerve 
forall. After this, we are to take off the 


points of the needles or pins with inciſive 
pincers, * fixing little compreſſes, made 
with ſnips of common plaſter, under the 
ends of them on each fide, applying to the 
wound a pledget armed with ſome vulnera- 


ry balſam, not apt to produce matter, but of 


the moſt agglutinating nature, and a com- 


mon plaſter over it, with eaſy compreſſes 


and the uniting bandage, where they can 
commodiouſly be uſed, for the ſame reaſons, 
as given in the application of the dry ſuture. 


The wound is to be dreſſed in this manner, 
at ſuch diſtances of time, as ſhall be found 


neceſſary, but it does not require daily dreſ- 
ſing, which poſſibly might interrupt the 


union of it; when that is effected, the 


needles or pins are to be cautiouſly with- 

drawn, ſtill continuing ſome proper appli- 

cation, till the holes made by them be filled 
up. 

THE 

* Silver-pins may be had of the inſtrument · makers, 


with ſteel points, ſcrewing in and taking out eaſily, 
by which this inconvenience may be obviated. 
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— Tur Interrupted ſuture comes more ge- 
nerally into practice than the other. It is 
der" with a needle of a proper ſize, I 
as the nature of the wound directs, threaded | 
with a flat waxed ligature, by thruſting it 
through both lips of the wound, with or 
without the help of a ſtitching quill ; bring- 
ing them together, in the manner directed 
in the dry ſuture, and keeping them ſo, by 
tying the ligatures with flipping knots, that 
they may alſo be occaſionally looſened or 
ſtraitened; making a number of ſtitches, 
according to the length of the wound, at the 
diſtance of near an inch from each other. 
In ſuperficial wounds, needles of the leaſt 
curvature are propereſt ; in deep wounds 
they muſt be curyed in proportion. In ſuch 
a caſe, the needle muſt be thruſt down to 
the bottom of the wound, and if it is a ve- 
ry deep one, from without inwards, taking | 
cout the needle, and from within outwards ; 
obſerving that the punctures correſpond, 
and be made at due diſtances from the edges 
of the wound, that the ligature may not 
cut through too ſoon; but if it is not a deep 
wound, both lips may be pierced at one 
thruſt, without taking out the needle. 
When 


When the wound 1s deep, the teguments 
thick and tough, and the operator's fingers 
bloody, he may find it difficult to puſh the 
needle through; then Petits Port dq Argual- 


le, deſcribed by Garengeot en Trait des in- 
ftrumens de chirurgie may be uſeful ; but in 


general the fingers will fully anſwer the pur- 


poſe, without that aſſiſtance. ; Wh thats 
is a neceſſity of making more ſtitches than 


one, we ſhou'd begin next to one end, ra- 


ther than in the middle of the wound, al- 
ways remembering to make the Surgeon's 
knot or nooſe, that the ligatures may be 


eaſily looſened, in caſe pain or inflammation 


ſhou'd make it neceſſary. The wound it- 
ſelf is to be treated, as has been already di- 


reed, making ſuch other applications, as 
may moſt effectually prevent pain, inflam- 
mation, &c. not forgetting to apply a very 
eaſy compreſs and gentle bandage ; here al- 
ſo, compreſſes on each fide the wound, and 
the uniting bandage, may prove very uſeful 
and ſubſervient to the ſtitching. We 
ſhou'd not ſuffer the ſtitches to remain lon- 
ger than is neceſſary in the wound, becauſe 
the ligatures, cutting the fleſh and ſkin, 


may leave pretty large holes, ſometimes 


proving 
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The quilled 
ſuture. 


The glover's, 
or continued 
ſuture. 


CircumPtances 
tor bidding the 
ule of tutures 


af but in the Gaſtrorapby, for large exten- 


fore, in courſe comes under the ſame arti- 


| Symphyjis, where no large blood-veſlel is 


. proving troubleſome to cure, beſides ad- 


ding to the deformity of the ſcar, which 


| ſhou'd be avoided, as much as we can, for 
the patient's ſatisfaction, and pur own cre- a 
dit. | 
THe quilled-ſuture is ſeldom made uſe a 


ſive wounds in the abdomen, though it may, 
without impropriety, be uſed in ſuch. 
wounds, in other parts of the body, when 
we have reaſon to fear the ligatures, in the 
interrupted ſuture, ſhou'd cut quite thro' 
too ſoon, by the ſtrong receſſion of their 
lips ; but as we ſhall be obliged to mention 
it in wounds of the abdomen, we ſhall deter 
the deſcription of it till then. 


THe glover's, ſpiral, or continued ſuture, 


is now only uſed in wounds of the inteſtines 
or ſtomach, the deſcription of which there- 


ck as the laſt. 


SUTURES are to be uſed only in clean, 
recent wounds, as we have obſerved in 


cut; 


cut; ſor confinement of blood in the wound 
might produce bad ſymptoms, as inflamma- 


tion, &c. and to practiſe them in old wounds 


wou'd be attended with as bad conſequen- 
ces, by detaining the matter that ſhou'd be 
evacuated, and fo retard the healing. Su- 
tures are improper in contuſed wounds ; for 


the contuſed parts in a wound mult ſeparate 


and be digeſted off, before nature can per- 


form her part in the cure ; the ſame reaſon 


holds good, when the wound is internally 


| cruſted over: and when there is a great loſs 


of ſubſtance, ſtitching wou'd be evidently 
wrong, as, by it, the parts wou'd be put too 


much upon the ſtretch, cauſing great pain 
in bringing the lips of the wound together; 
and cou'd they be fo united, the cicatrix 
probably wou'd appear ſo puckered and de- 
formed, as to bring a reproach upon the 
; Surgeon. We are not to attempt ſtitching 
a a wound, where there is manifeſt hazard of 
puncturing a large veſſel; we are alſo to 
| reject this practice, if there is an inflamma- 


tion, or tenſion of the parts, for under ſuch 


; circumſtances, it wou'd certainly increaſe 


the ſymptoms, and might prove fatal in a 


bad 
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bad habit of body. If there is reaſon to 
apprehend an extraneous body lies latent, no 


except under particular circumſtances, up- 


receding, are proper, and may prove very 


_ tures are neceſſary aids in the cure of wounds. 


caution againſt ſtitching is wanting. To 
ſtitch a poiſoned wound wou'd be deſtruc- 
tive practice. And ſutures are not adviſable, 


2 8 =» =», ©@ 


on parts that are in continual motion, as the 
thorax and abdomen ; for by the involuntary 
motion of reſpiration, the ſtitches might not 
only ſoon be rendered uſeleſs, or break out, 
but the wound be made worſe, than it 

ou'd have been without ſtitching : how- 
ever the dry-ſuture, or ſtrips of adheſive 
plaſter, to keep the lips of the wound from 


beneficial on that account. (a) 


From what has been ſaid, we ſee what 


wounds are curable by Symphy/is, and what  . 
by Syfarcofis, and how far bandages and ſu- 


Now we ſhall conſider and direct, more 
PRI the treatment of wounds of 
1 different 


(a) In Heifter 5 ſyſtem of Surgery, we find plates, 
that clearly deſcribe the various kinds of ſutures, as 
well as bandages. 


different parts of the body; as of the arte- 
ries, veins, lymphatics, nerves and tendons, 


reſerving thoſe of the membranes and liga- 


ments, till we come to wounds of the joints, 
towards the concluſion. 


AN artery is an extenſible, elaſtic tube, 


conſiſting of three coats, made up of fibres 
in different directions ; the external is con- 


nected to the ſurrounding parts by cellular 
membrane, and conſiſts ot fibres, running 
in every direction ; the fibres of the ſecond 
are longitudinal, and thoſe of the internal 
are circular. By this conſtruction, it is ca- 


pable of dilatation and contraction, length- 
ening and ſhortening, to anſwer many pur- 


poles. 


| WI ſhall begin with the cure 3 a . 
in a ſmall artery. When it is totally divi- 
ded, in any external part of the body, it 


retracts into the neighbouring parts, as we 
have obſerved before, the bemorrhage ge- 


nerally ſtopping of it(clf, and differs not from 


a fimple wound, as we have deſcribed ; but 


when ſuch a veſſel happens to be punctured, 
ar only partially divided, according to our 


ſecond ſuppoſition, the enſuing b@morrhage 
M may 
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Of the treats 
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wound in a 
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may prove of long duration; in which 
caſe, if it can eaſily be come at, without 
injuring any conſiderable part, it 1s to be 
totally divided, which reduces it to the ſtate 
of a ſimple wound ; or the wound muſt be 
ſufficiently enlarged, by a longitudinal in- 
cifion, to make room for applications, and 
then dry lint or puf/-ball, lint moiſtened in 
a vitriolic ſolution, or the white of an egg, 
dipping it into flour, or ſome ſuch applica- 
tion, carefully applied, with compreſs and 
bandage, will generally anſwer the purpoſe 
effectually: or the needle and ligature may 
now be uſed. After the hemorrhage is re- 
rained, the wound is to be treated in the 
common manner. 


Of the en. WHEN a conſiderable branch of the 


lars aneh. femoral, or brachial artery, in the leg or 
cubit, is wounded, the effuſion of blood, 
unleſs ſpeedily reſtrained, may bring the 
patient's life into danger ; on which occa- 
ſion, various methods are propoſed and 
practiſed, as by compreſſion, ſtyptics, eſ- 
charotics, the actual cautery, and the 
needle and ligature, which is preferable 
to the other, from its greater ſecurity, 


when 


when it can conveniently be uſed. (a) 


Wurd we wou'd rely upon compreſ- 
ſion, after the application of a ſufhcient 
quantity of lint, or other ſoft ſubſtance, 
with or without a tic, to the mouth 
of the veſſel, the beſt and moſt effectual 
compreſs is made with pieces of plaſter, 


interpoſing a piece of card, ſtiff paper, or 


thin ſheet lead, giving it ſuch figure and 


dimenſions, as we find beſt adapted to the 


purpoſe, in order to have the bearing made, 
by the bandage, directly perpendicular up- 


on the wounded veſſel; endeavouring to 


leave the adjacent parts, as free as poſſible 
MS: from 


(a) Parti was the firſt who uſed the needle and li- 
gature in amputations; but he was not acquainted 
with the curved needle ; therefore wis forced to paſs 
his needle from the veſſel to the edge of the ſtump, 
including ſome of the ſkin in the ligature, His prac- 
tice was oppoſed with all the acrimony, that prejudice 
cou'd ſuggeſt, particularly by Gourmelin, a Doctor of 
the Faculty at Paris, where Phyſicians and Surgeons 
have been at variance many centuries, which diſcord 
made Lanfranc, an eminent practitioner there, both 
in phyſic and ſurgery, who had been educated at the 
famous Salernian ſchool, expreſs himſelf in this ex- 
clamatory manner. © O Dew! quare fit hodie tanta dif- 
ferentia inter Phyficum & Chirurgum / See Hiſtoire 
de I Origine & des Progres de la Chirurgie en France, 
which was publiſhed upon the eſtabliſhment of the 
royal Acad. of Surgery at Paris. | 
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by compreſſion, 
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from circular preſſure, which tends to in- 
creaſe the hemorrhage, and produce other 


bad ſymptoms ; but in order to obviate 


thoſe inconveniences, thick compreſſes of 
cloth, with ſtiff paper on the outſide, may 
be applied over the part, and to the oppo- 
ſite fide of the limb, which will leave room 


for the circulation of the blood through it, 


without any prejudicial interruption, though 
a proper degree of preſſure be made with 
the roller; which ſhou'd be double-headed, 


paſſing through a flit upon the ſuperior 


compreſs, as directed in the uniting ban- 
dage, by which means the force may be 
increaſed more commodiouſly, without ha- 
zard of its ſlipping.— The bandage, &c. 


muſt be varied, according to the different 


parts, and circumſtances attending the S- 
morrhage, in which reſpects, the Surgeon 
muſt exercife his genius and invention : or 
a machine may be. conſtructed, in caſe of 
emergency, upon the principles of that in 


my obſervations, or like that in Heſter, &c. 


when we happen to be in a place, where 
we can meet with a proper workman.—— 
We find compreſſion alone infallibly anſwers 
the end, when there is a bone to counteract 
1 5 7 | at, 


0 
it, immediately under the wounded veſſel, 
as daily experience thews, in opening the 
temporal artery, where dry lint and a plaſter 
compreſs, having a piece of card or ſtiff pa- 
per in it, with the well adapted nadgſe 
bandage, is all that is neceſfary, to reſtrain 
the bleeding after this operation. - This 
bandage is made with a fillet or roller about 
4 yards long, and near an inch and an half 
broad, with two heads, which are to be 


reverſed two or three times, forming knots 
in order upon the compreſs. This kind of 


bandage may have its uſe ſometimes in 


other parts, as I have frequently experien- 
ced, as well as upon this occaſion. 


TurRE have been a great many, flyprics 
publiſhed, and boaſted of as infallible, 
which, upon trial, have not anſwered the 


encomiums given them, but much diſap- 
pointed the Surgeon's hopes and expecta- 


tions ; and indeed it is running too much 


riſk, to rely abſolutely upon them in wounds 


of the large arteries.—As to the uſe of 
fungous ſubſtances, which is a very ancient 


practice in hemorrhages, I think, ſomething 


very conſiderable may be reaſonably expec- 
„ "2" T0 


ot Styptics, 


Of the uſeful. 
nels of fun gous 
ſubſtances in 
ſuppreſſing 
bemeorrbages, 


The beſt kind 
for this purpoſe 
is that known 
by the name of 
Puff-Ballin this 
Country. 


for chirurgical uſe, ſooner or later according 


The opinion of 
eminent authors 
concerning its 
efficacy. 


ted from them, when exactly applied to the 


mouth of the bleeding veſſel, with power- 


ful compreſſion, without which, the Sur- 
geon's expectations will, in all probability, 


be fruſtrated. That kind, which I have 
often uſed, and prefer to all the reſt, is the 
Crepitus Lupi, called alſo Lycoperdon, Puff- 
Ball, Mullipuff, or Boviſl, by the botanic 


writers. This plant grows frequently in 


paſture-grounds, to the ſize of a pompion, 


which it reſembles in form ; till its full 


growth, it is white, like a muſhroom, and 
of ſuch texture, then gradually grows 
brown, becoming a very ſoft ſubſtance in 
autumn, which is the time of gathering it 


to the ſeaſon, 


As I have found this fungous ſubſtance 
a very uſeful application, on many occaſi- 
ons, I am not willing to ſuppreſs, what I 
know of its efficacy, from my own expe- 
rience, which I ſhall relate, after giving a 
fhort account of the opinion of others con- 
cerning it. Felix Murts commends it. 
Schroder calls it Fungus Chirurgorum. 


_ Clufius ſays it is very efficacious in ſtopping 


effuſions 
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effuſions of blood. Baubine ſays the 


ame. eiſter ſpeaks of it, as a thing 
much in uſe for this purpoſe. Ray, in 
his Synop/is method. Stirp. britan. after de- 
ſcribing the plant, ſays. « Hec ſus/tantia 
« wulneribus, ubi ficcata fuit, impont ſolet, pro 
« ſunguinis fluxu cobibends. And I think, 
Boerhaave recommends it on this occaſion, 


IT is a ſofter application, and more ab- 
ſorbent than lint, which conſiderations have 
induced me, to uſe it often after amputa- 
tions, inſtcad of lint, applying it in ſmooth, 
even ſlices; and after extirpating ſeveral 
breaſts, and large rumors, where the veſſels 
have not been large, I have uſed it, with 
moderate preſſure, without finding any ne- 
ceſhty for the needle and ligature. I have 
alſo found it of. ſingular ſervice in bleeding 
cancers, by its conſtantly ſtopping the effu- 


ſion of blood, with gentle compreſſion, ex- 


citing no pain, which is to be looked upon 
as a happy circumſtance, in ſuch deplorable 
caſes. Perhaps ſlices of this, applied to 
ſtumps, might anſwer the end propoſed by 
Mr. Kirkland, in the —_— of the London 


medical Obſervations and Inquiries, of ab- 


ſorbin 8 


It Is a ſoſter 

and more ab- 
ſorbent appli. 
cation than 

lint, 


Of ſingular for - 
vice in bleeding 


(Ante. 
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Manner of 
making it more 
compact to ten- 
der it more 
vſeful upon 
ſome oecaſions, 


Webing the matter, inflead of ſpuiige, re 


made more compact, by putting it into a 


commended by him, in order to prevent 
a reflux of it This ſubſtance may be 


preſs; and fo prepared, ſeems fitter for 


ſome purpoles ; as for inſtance, ſuppoſe a 


veſſel, opened in a part where it cannot be 


come at with the needle, and wou'd be 


dangerous to apply aa e/charotic, a piece of 
ſuitable dimenſions might be conveyed down 
to the bleeding veſſel, filling the part up, ſo 
as to have ſtrong compreſſion made upon it, 
as we have directed, by hand or otherwiſe , 


but the caſe may be ſo circumſtanced, as we 


have hinted before, as to make the fingers 
the beſt, and indeed the only, compreſſive 


inſtruments, that can be admitted. As this 


ſubſtance, thus prepared, imbibes moiſture, 
it will expand, and act more ſtrongly upon 
the mouth of the veſſel, if the compreſſion 
is properly regulated ; and the diſtention of 
the ſurrounding veſſels, will, in ſome mea- 
ſure, promote this effect. This is the 
manner, that I apprehend fungous ſub- 


ſtances act in reſtrainin g hemorrhages. 


is Eſcharotics 
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Eſcharotics are more powerful than 


ſtyptics or aſtringents; for they deſtroy the 


life of the parts, to which they are applied, 


inducing an char or cruſt on the mouths 
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Of Efcharotics ; 
great care and 
caution requi- 
ſe in their uſe 


of the bleeding veſſels ; but fyptics or 


aſtringents, according to the general mean- 
ing or acceptation of the words, fignify no 
more than an exertion of their power by co- 


agulating the blood, or leſſening the dia- 


meter of the veſſels, by putting their fibres 


upon contraction. The corroſive applica- 
tions, uſed on theſe occaſions, cauſe exqui- 


ſite pain, ſometimes throwing the patient 


into convulſions, when near nervous parts, 
eſpecially if they have arſenic in their com- 
poſition, which ſome authors of no ſmall 
note have recomraended ; and among the 
reſt, that great and deſervedly eſteemed 
Practitioner Serjeant J/i/eman has run into 
this error. The leaſt dangerous of the claſs 
of Eſcharotics, uſed in ſtopping hamorrha- 
ges, is the Vitriolum romanum, the ſingular 
good effect of which, Mr. Layman and I 
experienced, with the compreſſive ma- 


chine, as related in my obſervations: But 


all theſe applications are attended with great 
inconveniences, beſides the pain, &c. which 
they 


The danger and 
ill conſequences 
of eſcharctic 
applications. 


* 


they excite, as a return of the bleeding, 


| when the e/char falls of, or deſtroying the 


Hiſtory of a 
eaſe wherein 
Kyptics, &c. 
were ine fte ct u- 


adjacent parts; by which another artery, if 
it lies near, may be opened; and this un- 
happy effect was verified in the caſe, that 
Boerhaave uſed to mention to his Pupils, 


of a young man at Leyden, who loſt his 
life, by ſuch an incautious ſtep. 


Some 
years ago, I was called to an elderly wo- 
man, a fortnight after having had the ra- 


dial artery divided, a little above the wriſt, 


with a ſharp-pointed knife, by the flapping 
of the wing of a turkey, as ſhe was kill- 
ing it. A Surgeon, of but little experi- 
ence, immediately plugged up the wound 
with ſome /typric, and fo, from time to 


time, ſtopped the bleeding, by various ap- 


plications ; but the frequent returns of it 


exhauſted the patient's ſtrength, bringing 


her life into imminent danger. The pain- 
ful applications cauſed great tumefaction, 
and inflammation of the whole limb, in 


which ſtateI found her; and there appear- 


ed to me no other expedient left, but to ap- 
ply the fourniquet, and diſſect the parts, 
between the tendons, as far as neceſſary, to 
diſcover the bleeding veſſel, which I did 
e * with 


with ſome difficulty, the ends of the artery 
being conſiderably ſeparated; but by the 
knife, with the aſſiſtance of the diſſecting 
forceps and hook, I raiſed them ſufficiently 


to convey ligatures about them, without 


injuring any of the neighbouring parts 


which effectually ſtopped the effuſion of 
blood: and the wound was healed by the 


common treatment, preſerving the perfect 


uſe of the limb. 


In conſideration of ſuch danger and in- 
convenience, attending the uſe of eſcharoric 
applications, ſome of the ableſt Surgeons 
have preferred the actual cautery, as the 
pain it creates is not of ſo long duration, 
and its effect more certainly limited, as well 
as quicker, when exactly directed to the 
mouth of the bleeding veſſel, with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the 7ourniquet and a canula, 
upon ſome occaſions, will be found neceſ- 
fary to defend the neighbouring parts, and 


convey the cautery to the deſtined place 


more preciſely. By touching the part art- 


fully with the cautery, of a proper degree 
of heat, an e/char may ſoon be formed, to 


reſiſt the force of the blood; gentle touches 
ED . at 
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Ofthe uſe of the 
Attual Couterys 


. 


1 frſt, quickly repeated, will be found to 


A cafe ſhewing 
the good effect 


oſ the Actual 


Cautery, and 
ill effect of ſtrait 
circular ban- 
dage at the 

| Lame time. 


anſwer the end beſt; forming the eſchar 
gradually, is the moſt likely manner to make 
it ſufficiently firm ; for ſhou'd the cautery 
be kept on too long, upon its firſt applica- 
tion, it may bring fleſh away with it, and 
fruſtrate our deſign. This I ſpeak from 
experience. A young Gentleman, fight- 
ing a duel, received a thruſt with a ſward 
between the Radius and Ulna, whence pro- 
ceeded a profuſe hemorrhage, proving be- 
yond doubt, that the median artery was 
opened. After the application of a fyprzc, 
ſtrait circular bandage was applied, upon 
which, the bleeding increaſed, but abated 
upon removal of the bandage : however, the 
actual cautery was uſed, and effectually ſtop- 
ped the effuſion of blood. In this caſe, we 
have a convincing proof of the ill effect of 
ſtrait circular bandage, which, acting upon 
the radial and ulnar arteries, threw more 


blood, and with force in proportion, into 


the median in its progreſſion, obſtructing at 


the fame time the reflux of the blood by the 


veins ; which cauſes. conſpired to increaſe 
the bamorrhage. 


= 


THE 


Tur method of reſtraining Hermorrba- 
ges by the actual cautery is liable to tho 
ſame objection, in reſpect to the hazard of 
future bleedings, upon the fall of the + 
char, as that by an eſcharotic;. of which 
the Surgeons in former ages, before the ule 
of the needle and ligature, were but too 
well convinced, by the loſs of their pa- 
tients ; therefore ſhou'd it be thought ad- 
viſable, to put ſuch methods in practice, 
upon any emergency, in theſe days, the 
bandage and compreſſes, applied as before 
directed, ſhon'd not be removed in leſs time 
than three or four days, or more, unleſs 
for particular reaſons, to look at the wound, 
which muſt then be treated with the utmoſt 
care and gentleneſs, preſerving a due degree 


Mt of preſſure upon the veſſel at the ſame 
n time, leſt we ſhou'd diſturb the application, 
e that had been made to it, before it is ready 
co fall off ; over which, for greater ſafety, 
t 
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it will ſtill be right to apply Puff Ball, pre- 


pared as directed, or ſome ſuch ſubſtance, 
and moiſtened in ardent ſpirits, to retard 
the fall of the char as long as poſſible, 
and reſiſt the impetus of the blood with 
moderate preſſure ; and it ſhou'd be conti- 


nued 


9 


nucd after the ge har is fallen off, for ſome 


time, till we have good reaſon to believe 


the veſſel is united, and firmly ſealed up 
with fleſh, The ſame application imme- 
diately made to the char produced by the 
actual cautery, aſſiſted by the compreſſes 


and bandage recommended, I am well aſ- 


ſured, will prove a good means of ſecurity, 
againſt a conſequent hemorrhage. We 
may remember, that the actual cautery is 
the only reſource in heamorrhages, in ſome 
parts, particularly in the mouth, as we 
have hinted before : and we mult not for- 
get, when we are called to a patient, on 
account of a profuſe h4@morrhage upon a 
limb, to apply the 7ourniguet directly to 
reſtrain it, till a proper apparatus can be 
prepared. The fourniquet will be found 


abſolutely neceilary, to give an opportunity 


of making any kind of applications, with 
exactneſs, to the bleeding veſſel, after well 


wiping away the blood with a ſpunge ; and 
it ſhou'd be kept on a little while after, let- 
ting 


Mr. Crane, one of the Surgeons of St. Barthols- 
mew's Hoſpital, invented, a few years apo, an excel- 
lent tou nig uet, ſuperior to any I have ſeen, which 
ſhou'd, by all means, be had in plenty in the army and 
navy, : 


ting it Joſe gradually, increaſing the com- 


preſſion with the hand, at the ſame time, 
over the bandage and compreſs, for reaſons 
too obvious to want explanation. 


As the preceding methods are dangerous 
and precarious, the beſt Surgeons now 


chuſe the needle and ligature, where prac- 


ticable, even though there ſhou'd be a ne- 
ceſſity of enlarging the wound, in order 
to come at the veſſel ; which method is 


more ſafe and certain in its effect, care be- 


ing taken to avoid injuring any conſiderable 
parts. This operation is performed with a 
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The needle and 
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needle of a proper curve and ſize, threaded 


with a flat ligature waxed, made of ſhoe- 


maker's thread, which is the beſt material, 


when fine and even, to make ligatures of. 
The needle is to be introduced a little above 
and below the diviſion or orifice of the 
veſſel, and the ligature to be cut in the mid- 
dle, after drawing it equally in; or liga- 
tures may be paſſed in ſeparately. The 


opening of the veſſel will be caſily diſcove- 


red by looſening the fourniguet-ligature, 
when that can be uſed; and we muſt en- 
deavour to avoid pricking or including 


nerves 


nerves or tendons, which may be effec- 


ted, when not interrupted with blood, by 
raiſing the veſſel a little, where it can be 
fairly brought in view, with the point of 
the knife and diſſecting forceps, in an art- 


ful hand. (a) This wound is to be conſi- 
dered, as a recent azeury/m, and it is of the 


_ utmoſt conſequence, to make two ligatures 


upon the artery ; for the bleeding may rea- 
dily continue from the lower. part of the 


canal, by means of the commynicant bran- 


ches; as we may eaſily conceive, when we 


conſider, that the ſtructure of the arterial 


ſyſtem is without valves. (4) There are 


' two- inſtances in the Philo. Tranſ. from 
Mr. Cowper, a great Anatomiſt and Surgeon 


11 


(a) A hafted- needle may prove a very uſeful inſtru- 
ment in this operation ſometimes, having the eye near 
the point. 


( See Mr. Lombert's method of ſtitching the ar- 
tery in an aneuryſm, in the ſecond vol. of the London 
medical Obſervations and Inquiries. It is to be 
N only in recent caſes: and it may alſo be con- 
idered, how far two or three ſtitches of the ſpiral 
ſuture, made with a very fine flat needle properly cur- 
ved, may anſwer the like purpoſe. The Port 
d Aiguille may be found a neceffary inſtrument in Mr. 
Lambert method, and in making this ſuture, for very 
obvious reaſons, F e 
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ter thus ſecuring the wounded artery againſt 
future bleeding, the wound itſelf is to be 
treated in the common manner, with di- 
geſtive, &c. applying gentle compreſs and 

N bandage, 


(a) The violent charge againſt ligatures in amputations, 
I am perſuaded, is not well founded, from the unin- 
terrupted ſucceſs I have had in a great number of in- 
ſtances, ſince I practiſed the method, recommended 


in my obſervations, with noother bandage, than ſtrips 


of common plaſter, and a knitted woollen cap ; 'whence 
I cannot help concluding, that the alarming ſymptoms, 
which have been aſcri to the ligatures, principally 
aroſe from ſtrait circular bandage. My friend Doctor 
Donald Monro, to whom I am under very great obli- 
ations, has told me, that the Surgeons of the Royal 
, at Edinburgh were aſtoniſhed at the ſucceſs, 
attending amputations there, when _ laid aſide ſtrait 
bandage, by his father's advice, whoſe authority can- 
not have too great weight in a matter of ſuch concern- 
ment, as tends directly to obviate pain and preſerve 
life: and the medical art is infinitely indebted to that 
gentleman. | 
Since I wrote theſe papers, I have obſerved, 
Monſ. Pouteau, ſenior Surgeon of the Hitel-Dieu at 
Lyons, in his Melanges de Chirurgie printed in 1760, 
and Mr. Kirkland, an eminent Surgeon in this King- 
dom, in his treatiſe upon ſuppreſſing hemorrhages from 
divided arteries, publiſhed in 1763, differ in their ſen- 
timents from Monf. Petit, whoſe hypotheſis is, that 
hemorrhages are ſtopped after amputations by coagula of 
blood, formed ſeveral inches up the arteries, as appears 
in the Mem. de I Acad. rey. des ſciences. I have the ſa- 
tisfaction to find the experiments, made by thoſe two 
Gentlemen, fully ſupport my opinion, upon this ſub- 
ject, which I wiſhed to have had an opportunity of 
making myſelf, when I publiſhed it among ſome caſes 
and remarks in Surgery, in the year 1758. 


in his time, to enforce this attention. (a) Af 
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bandage, making it only retentive, and ſuf- 
ſeting the Iigatures to become quite looſe, 


= before the removal of them. 


Neceffary rules 
to be obſerved 


in bemorrbages. 


By whatever means the effuſion of blood, 
proceeding from a wounded artery, is ſtop- 
ped, if the patient is of a plethoric, ſan- 
guine habit, with a ſtrong pulſe, veneſec- 
tion is above all things neceſſary, in order 


to leſſen the quantity, and weaken the · im- 


pulſe of the blood, repeating it occaſional- 
ly. (a) Upon the ſame principles, we 


ſhou'd preſcribe a cooling, ſpare, diet, and 


laxatives, that ſtimulate in the leaſt degree, 
adviſing the patient, by all means, to keep 


himſelf quiet, and his mind free from per- 


turbation. The ancients laid great ſtreſs 
upon revulſion and derivation, even in 


wounds of the arteries externally, as we 


may obſerve in Fabricius ab Aquapendente, 


Se. but they are of much more conſequence 
in Sæmorrbages, from wounds of the inter- 
nal veſſels, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter ; 
when bleeding and every other means, that 


reaſon can fuggett ſhou'd be employed to 


diminiſh 
(a) See Hales's 1 
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diminiſh the quantity of. blood, and weak- 
en is impelling force. Reſt of the body 
ſnou d be very ſtrictly enjoined, and the ut- 
moſt endeavours uſed to keep the patient's 
mind eaſy, allowing no more food than 


barely to ſupport life. What he cats ſhou d 


be of a cooling, incraflating, and agglutina- 
ting nature, and his drink ſhou'd be of the 
ſubaſtringent kind, as Tint. Roſar. red 
wine and water maderately acidulated with 


| Spirit. Vitrial. &c. to be taken cold; not 


forgetting the prudent uſe of opiates, occa- 
fonally, to procure reſt, and keeping the 
bowels open, by the gentleſt means. In 
ſuch caſes, the Bark, Alum & Nitre, from 
their well known properties, may alſo be 
adminiftred with good advantage, accor- 
ding to the Surgeon's diſcretion, when a 
regular Phyſician cannot be conſulted. 


IT may not be here unſeaſonable, to a. 


troduce the treatment of aneury/ms. 


Of che treatment of Aueuryſint. 


In the treatment of wounds of the arte- 
ries, it has been obſerved, that when the 
trunk of an artery in a limb was wounded, 

N loſs 
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loſs of ſenſation, motion and nutrition pro- 
ved the conſequence of ſuch an accident, 
which conſideration induced Authors to ad- 
viſe immediate amputation, at the wounded 
part; but in a wound of the brachzal artery, 
far up the arm, when a pulſation is felt at the 
wriſt, that circumſtance vill juſtify treating 
the caſe according to the method propoſed 
in Page 175, 176, or like the falſe aneu- 
ryſm; for nature varies in the arterial 
ſyſtem, and ſometimes that artery is divided 
into two, long before it arrives at the joint; 
and I have ſeen an inſtance, where the di- 
_ viſion was juſt after leaving the axilla, the 
| ſuperior branch of it making the radial, and 
the other the ulnar and median artery. Doc- 
tor Hunter, the moſt celebrated Profeſſor of 
Anatomy that ever was in London, exhibits 


many arms, in his courſe of lectures, ſnew- 


ing this Luſus Nature, at different diſtan- 
ces from the joint. This Gentleman's 
friendſhip and indulgence I ſhall ever re- 
member with pleaſure and gratitude, having 
been infinitely obliged to him for his kind 
and frequent communications. 
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WHEN the external coat of an artery is 
wounded, both the other yielding to the 
lateral preſſure of the blood, it is to be con- 
ſidered, in the treatment of it, as a true 
aneuryſm, which may proceed from any 
external injury, weakening the artery, as 
we have before obſerved ; whatever cauſe, 
be it external or internal, producing that 
effect, may give riſe to the diſeaſe. The 
characteriſtics, or diſtinguiſhing ſigns, of 
the different kinds of aneury/ms, have been 


ſpecified in the Diagnaſis, Page 84, 8 5, 86, 


which ſhou'd be well attended to, in order 
to prevent error of judgment, and conſe- 


quently dangerous miſtakes in practice. 


Upon the authority of Sergeant Wiſeman, 


Hildanus, Tulpius, &c. who were great 


practitioners and accurate obſervers, aſtrin- | 


gent applications, with compreſſion, have 
been tried; but as it is much to be feared, 
that a radical cure ſhou'd not be effected, 
by this method, perhaps, where it is 
practicable, as below the knee or el- 
bow, it is more adviſable to perform the 


operation, as will preſently be directed ; 


for thou'd the tumor be ſuffered to increaſe, 
and happen to burſt ſuddenly, having no 


proper aſſiſtance at hand, it wou d endanger 


the patient's life. 
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rformin 


the 


Wurnx the operation is thought adviſa- 


e ble, it is to be thus performed, after pre- 


* 4 . . ww 
. „ . 4 


operation; otherwiſe they muſt be attended 
to immediately after, as the Surgeon ſees 
occaſion. The patient being placed in a 
good poſition and light, having tlie limb 


paring the patient * bleeding, gentle pur- 
ging, proper diet, &c. if it does not require 
to be inſtantly done, and time can be allow- 


ed for the obſervance of theſe preparatory 
rules, generally neceſſary before any capital 


reſted ſteadily upon a table of a ſuitable 


height, the apparatus and aſſiſtants diſpoſed 


in order, and the tourniguet applied, a lon- 
gitudinal inciſion 1s to be made into the 
tumor, the full length of it ; and it may be 
requiſite to cut out an oval piece, as in 
opening a large abſceſs, in order to give an 
opportunity of removing the grumous or 


coriacious blood the better with the fingers 
or proper inſtruments, and ſpunges ſqueezed 
out of warm water and brandy, that the 


ſound parts of the artery may be come at 


the more commodiouſly, to paſs the liga- 
tures above and below the diſeaſed part 


with a needle properly curved, either with 


or without a haft. If the ligatures cannot 
| be 


be conveniently paſſed, without hazard of 


including or puncturing the vein or nerve 
accompanying the artery, it is to be carefully 


ſeparated from them, with the point of the 
knife, when raiſed by the diſſecting forceps 


or hook. After having tied the ligatures 
ſecurely, which will be known by looſenin 8 


the tourniquet, the next ſtep to be taken, or 
omitted at the Surgeon's diſcretion, as Cir- 


cumſtances ſhall direct, is to diſſect away as 
much of the diſeaſed artery between the li- 


gatures, as can be done without injuring the 
adjacent parts, ſuffering the reſt to he thrown 


off in the courſe of digeſtion. Other two 


ligatures may be conveyed in at the ſame 
time the operation is performed, in order to 
obviate perplexity, ſhou'd a conſequent 
bleeding happen; leaving them looſe to be 
uſed occaſionally, if either of the other 
ſnhou' d flip or loſe its power. This is a pre- 
caution that ſhou'd not be omitted: I once 
faw this omiſſion attended with ſuch in- 
convenience, as I wou'd willingly guard 


againſt, 


W 
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Wr muſt ſpeak with diffidence, in re- 
ſpect to the uſe of ſyptics in this caſe, 
which ſome Surgeons have recommended 
and relied on, inſtead of the Jigature ; but 


have good reaſon to believe, the puff-ball, 


prepared as directed, and applied exactly to 


Treatment of 
the wound af. 


ter the opera- 
tion. 


See the diſmal 


caſe related by 


Dr. Hunter in 
the Lo:don me- 


dical bj. and 
Ing. 


the mouths of the veſſel, after cutting away 
the diſeaſed part, raifing it above the ſurface 
of the wound, ftratum ſuper ſtratum, might 
effectually anſwer the end in ſome caſes, 
with a due degree of perpendicular preſſure; 


_ avoiding ſtrait circular bandage, by the me- 


thod which has been deſcribed, in the arti- 


cle of ſtopping blood by compreſſion ; but 


the ligature is the ſafeſt practice, therefore 
preferable when it can be uſed conveniently, 


AFTER the operation the wound is to 
be treated in the common manner, allowing 
the ligatures, and all the dreſſings, to become 
quite looſe, by digeſtion, before removal of 
them, uſing ſuch eaſy compreſs and ban- 
dage as have been recommended. 


Wurm a true aneuryſm happens to be 
formed, near the trunk of the body, where 
no operation can be pracliſed, a bole plaſter, 


or 


or ſome ſuch aſtringent application, with a 
ſoft, eaſy, and well adapted compreſs, ob- 
ſerving a ſtri& regimen, and living upon a 
cooling diet, and bleeding now and then oc» 
caſionally, as an increaſed ſenſation of throb- 
bing, or other ſymptoms may indicate, and 
avoiding all violent agitation of body or 
mind, is the proper palliative method, to 
prevent its more ſpeedy progreſs ; and no- 
thing more is to be done under ſuch deplo- 


rable circumſtances. (a) 
A 


(a) Some years ago I was deſired to ſee a tumor 
juſt beneath the clavicle of a young man, that evident- 
iy appeared to be an aneuryſm of the ſubclavian artery ; 
in which caſe much preflure gave pain, but a gentle 
bandage, with a well wy hal compreſs, made con- 


cave according to the convexity of the tumor, and 


very foft, gave him eaſe, and proved of conſiderable 
uſe. This patient died ſome years after of a fever, and 
I had not the opportunity of inſpecting the parts, to 
trace the extent of the e . 
My opinion was lately a by an elderly Gentle- 
woman, of a ſtrong conſtitution and rather corpulent, 
concerning a very viſible pulſation of the Aorta 25 
dens, in the hollow juſt above the Sternum. In all 
other reſpects, except now and then a flight uneaſy 
ſenſation in the Thorax, and difficulty of breathing for 
a ſhort duration, ſhe enjoys a good ſtate of health, and 
cannot athgn any cauſe for the diſorder, nor recollect 
when ſhe fr obſerved it. There is not yet any ap- 
pearance of ſwelling externally, but it may be conſi- 
dered as an incipient aneury/m, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The treatment 
of a ſalſc ancue 


ryſm. 


A: FALSE aneuryſm is occaſioned, as has 
been deſcribed, by wounding all the coats 
of an artery ; which moſt frequently hap- 
pens in letting blood, a branch of the bra- 
chial artery, which generally divides at the 
bending of the arm, or juſt below it, often 
lying fo ſuperſicially, near the &g/iic vein, 


that its pulſation may be eaſily felt and ſome- 
times ſeen, as has been remarked in the 


Diagneſis; which monitory intimation 


| ſhou'd be remembered in veneſection, to 


put the operator upon feeling for the pulſa- 
tion, in order to avoid ſuch an unfortunate 
accident, as has happened to ſkilful Surge- 
ons, through haſte or inattention. The 
orifice of the vein cloſing, though not in the 


artery, the blood coming from it is pent in, 


conſequently muſt diffuſe and inſinuate it- 
ſelf into the cellular membrane, and inter- 
ſtices of the muſcles, where it meets with 
leaſt reſiſtance, This kind of aneuryſm re- 


quires the operation, as has been directed, 


without delay, to obviate the fatal conſe- 
— quences that may attend procraſtination. (a) 


Wren 


(a) Four ſuch caſes bave fallen under my care, two 
of them in a recent ſtate, the other of lang ſtanding 


and very threatening ; but-all ſucceeded > happily, 


that the patients have the perfect uſe of their limbs. | 
| See 


-- Wurx the tumor, proceeding from this 
kind of aneuryſm, is become very extenſive 
through neglect, the wound, in the opera- 
tion, muſt be made ample in proportion, to 
give room to cleanſe the parts well from the 
grumous blood; and after ſecuring the 
bleeding veſſel by ligatures, as has been di- 
rected, the wound is to be dreſſed and cured 
according to general rules; but ſhou'd a 
mortification have ſupervened, that muſt 
be particularly attended to, and treated ac- 
cordingly, with an antiſeptic fomentation, 
digeſtives a little more animated than ordi- 
nary, applying them moderately hot, but 
not to excite. pain, wrapping the whole 
limb up in a warm cataplaſin, prepared with 
the fomenting liquor Farm. Hord. & Aven. 
and Spec. pro Cataplaſmate e Cymino, which 
mixes up with the meals more uniformly, 
and with leſs trouble, into a proper con- 
ſiſtence, than by adding a portion of the 
Cataplaſm. e Cymino, and I think, makes a 
better application, than this cataplaſm alone, 
which 


See the * deftribed by Doctor Hunter, in the 
Landon medical 9. and Ing. vol. 1. 2. nothing ſimi- 
lar to it having been taken notice of before, in which 
the artery was wounded through the vein in bleeding, 
giving ſuch ears. 


which is commonly made uſe of for the 


fame purpoſe; and it ſhou d be remember- 
ed, not to apply it of a greater degree of 
heat, than gives a pleaſing ſenſation of 
warmth to the limb. Under this circum- 
ſtance, preſcribing the bar ſhou'd not be 
forgotten, when nothing contraindicates the 
uſe of that efficacious remedy ; joining 
Serpentar. with it occaſionally, and giving 
campbire and volatiles at the ſame time, if 


the patient is very languid. 


Of the 
weartment of 
-- wounds of the 
Veins. | 


Wounps of the veins require no parti- 
cular treatment; the hemorrhage is gene- 
rally ſuppreſſed without any difficulty, by 


dry lint or ball, with proper compreſs 


and bandage, and are to be cured as wounds 
in common. But though the ligature has 
little to do in theſe kinds of wounds, yet, 
upon a ſuppoſition of the internal jugular 


| being divided, in a wound of the neck, and 


it can be conveniently come at to paſs a li- 


gature 


(a) Yarices, which are dilatations of the veins, ſome- 
times become very large and painful upon the legs, re- 
quiring opening, or even cutting quite away; which 
practice 1 have ſeveral times found neceſſary, and at- 
tended with a good effect. | 


gature about it, it is adviſable, upon the up- 
per part only; two are not required, as in 
an artery, for obvious reaſons. 


Tux cure of wounds of the Lymphatics 
comes next in order to be conſidered ; 
whence ſometimes proceed an abundant 
diſcharge, as we have obſerved in the Di- 
agnaſis. Lint or Puff-ball, moiſtened in 
Alcohol Vini, or a ſolution of Alum and 
Sacchar. Saturm in Ag. Calc. & Alcohol 
Vini p. &. will generally anſwer the purpoſe, 
when carefully applied with good compreſ- 
ſion and but ſeldom dreſſing, as I have found 
by repeated experience. Upon the autho- | 
rity of a very eminent man, the needle and 
ligature may be advantageouſly uſed ; and 
this practice I have alſo found ſucceſsful, 
where the veſſel cou'd be well included; 
but when this limpid effuſion comes from 
a wound of the parotid, or other ſalivary 
glands, the above-mentioned treatment muſt 
be continued, till the veſſels collapſe, and 
the generation of fleſh ſtops their leaks; | 
then the wound requires only common ma- 
nagement to heal it. (a) WHEN 

(a) About a year ago an elderly Gentleman came 
to me, on account of a wound which he had received 


three weeks before upon his wriſt, juſt above the p- 


form 
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Of the cure of 
wounds of the 
nerves and ten- 
dons, 


treatment to that which had 


Wxen the nerves or tendons are punctu - 
red, partially or totally divided, they de- 
mand more attention, than wounds of the 
fleſhy parts ; in order to prevent pain and 
inflammation, by emollient fomentations, 
cataplaſms, embrocations, &c. The moſt 
ſuitable applications to the nervous or ten- 
dinous part itſelf are thoſe of a ſubtile ſpiri- 
tuous nature, ſuch as Sp. Terebinth, dreſſing 
the other parts of the wound with vulnerary 
balſams, as has been directed. The con- 
gruity of the applications may be known, in 

a 


form bone, wherein the tendons were laid bode The 
wound was now in a foul, bad condition, attended 
with great pain and inflammati: 'n, and had been very 
improperly treated by a pretender to Surgery, who 
made very light of it. All the way from this wound 
I cou'd trace a lymphatic, lying rigid like a very ſmall 
cord in the cellular membrane, immediately under the 


Kin, till jt ſunk into the axil/ary gland : and in the 


whole courſe of it there was ſome tenderneſs, with a 
flight degree of inflammation, not extending more 
than a few lines beyond it. An emollient embroca- 
tion ſoon removed the rigidity of the /ymphatic, the 
tenderneſs and inflammation, aſter the wound was 
made enfy by lenient drefſings ; and the cure was ef- 
fected without any ee by the quite contrary 
een practiſed. 
See note in pag. 9 of Docter Hunters diſſertation 
the Lymphatic ve ſe „ In his "hand Commenta- 
ries, relating to Doctor Macaulay's ca And hiſto- 


ries of the cure of A la in wounds, b 
Frofeſſor Monro, i In Me + £ Eſſays, yol. V. . 


a good meaſure, by the agreeable and plea- 
ling ſenſation of warmth they give to the 
parts, without creating pain. Upon this 
| head we may conſult Ruyſch, Meciren, 
Fub. ab Aquapendente, Wiſeman, and other 
practical Writers. Some Authors have re- 
commended Euphorbium, and ſuch acrid 
applications, to the expoſed nerves and ten- 
dons, but they are dangerons, and may 
prove of fatal - conſequence ; as Hollerins 
and others teſtify, When the wound is too 


ſmall to admit of applications directly to the 


nerve or tendon itſelf, it will be right to en- 
large it for that purpoſe, and to give room 
for a free diſcharge of ſach acrimonious 
matter, as theſe wounds are apt to produce. 
It ſometimes happens, that a train of direful 
ſymptoms attend a puncture or partial divi- 
ſion of a nerve or tendon, making it abſo- 
lutely neceſlary to divide them totally, in or- 
der to ſave the patient's life; of which we 
have inſtances, upon good authority, to en- 
courage the practice ; yet, as the total divi- 
ſion of them may deprive ſome material part 
of ſenſation and motion, this confideration 
ſhou'd engage our earlieſt and cloſeſt atten- 
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Sometimes ab. 
ſolurely neceſ- 
ſary to divide 
the nerve or 
tendon totally, 


Total divifion 


of the nerve or 
ten on to be 
avoided it pol · 
ble. 


tion to the rules juſt mentioned, to prevent 


the 
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1 the neceſſity of taking ſuch a ſtep. In 
to put the limb wounds of theſe parts, the limb muſt be put 


into ſuch a poſition, that they may ſuffer 
as little divulfion as poſſible. More than 


ordinary care ſhou'd be taken to avoid ex- 


poſing theſe wounds to the cold air. No 
oleaginous or cold applications ſhou'd be 


made to them : and it is moſt adviſable to 


uſe the fomentation before the removal of 
the dreſſings ; as through them it will give 


a genial warmth, and have its proper effect, 


without expoſing the wound to the influ- 


ence of the air; but notwithſtanding all 
precaution, a ſlough, thicker or thinner, will 


be ſuperinduced upon the tendon, which the 


terebinthinous application will digeſt off, 
better than any I know ; and then the 
wound will be ſoon healed by the commo 


treatment. ALL 


An writes of a Taylor, who died in conſe- 


quence of a prick with his needle, between the nail 
and fleſh at the end of his thumb, fo 
Amatus Luſitanus mentions a ſimilar caſe, in an old 


woman, which was attended with convulſions, &c. 


Glandorpius relates a caſe, where the tendon not 


being totally divided, dreadful ſymptoms enſued, which 
| ceaſed upon the total diviſion of it, after all other 


means were tried in vain. | 
The fame author alſo gives us this memorable hi- 


ſtory. A Nobleman, of a cacochymic habit, and in- 
| 1 fefted 


ſent age, have recommended ſtitching the 
Tendo Achillis, when totally divided; but 
the moſt eminent and experienced Surgeons 
now, diſapprove that practice : and evi- 
dently with good reaſon, adviſing to have 
the ends of the divided ' tendon brought, 
and kept, as near together as poſſible, by a 
favourable poſition of the limb ; which is 
effected, by bending the knee and heel, and 
extending the foot, to ſuch a degree as is 
ealy to the patient; keeping it fo, after 
dreſſing the wound, according to the pre- 
ſcribed rules, by the following bandage, 
firſt, equaliſing the ſmall of the leg with 
ſoft, well adapted compreſſes of linen cloth, 
fine tow, or quilting cotton, the latter of 

©, 4D which 


fected with the Lues venerca, received a wound into a 
Herve in a duel, which was ſoon attended with pain, 
fever, delirium, &c. At length a total d. viſton of the 
nerve was propoſed, but not complied with; ſoon af- 
ter, an Empre/thatonos, and other direful ſymptoms, 
ſupervened, and he died miſerably, without reſource. 
The ancients uſed the word nerve in too great a 
latitude ; ſometimes they meant tendon by it, but now 
its acceptation is fixed, and it is not uſed ſynoni- 
mouſly, . 

Many years ago a poor woman was my patient, on 
account of a ſlight puncture with her needle, between 
the nail and geln of her fore-finger, which was atten- 
ded with very violent ſymptoms ; and ſhe loſt the 
whole of the firſt joint, notwithſtanding the utmoſt 


care to preſerve it. 
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AUTHoRs, before thoſe of the pre- nan 


advidable-inag - 
diviſion of the 
Tends Achillis. 
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which is preferable to the other. Begin 
the bandage, by making a few circular 
turns of a roller, of a ſufficient length and 
breadth, about the thigh, juſt above the 


knee, paſſing it round below two or three 


times, deſcribing a figure of 8; deſcending 
then in regular ſpiral revolutions, with ſmall 
edgings, that it may lay even and eaſy, 


down to the ancle ; making there a few 


turns, as about the knee, proceeding ſpi- 


rally to the toes; where, after making a few 


circulars, the roller is to be faſtened with a 


needle and thread, reflecting it from thence 
upon the ſolt of the foot, up the back 


part of the leg, to the circulars above the 
knee; ſecuring it well there, and in the 


whole courſe of it, with a needle and 
thread; taking particular care, all the 
while, to have the limb kept in its true fa- 


vourable poſture, by proper aſſiſtants; and, 


when this is done, it is neceſſary to have 
it reſted upon a pillow in bed, ſtrictly in- 
joining the patient's own care, to keep the 


limb quiet. The application of this ban- 


bage may be begun upon the foot, at the 
toes, leaving a portion of the roller there, to 
be reflected, ſecured and fired as before de- 


ſcribed. 


Tuovon 
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TuovGn I have ſucceeded by both me- 
thods, yet I muſt give the preference to the 
preſent practice, without ſtitching ; howe- 
ver, ſhou'd ſtitching be thought by the Sur- 
geon, under any particular circumſtance, 
more adviſable, inciſion muſt be made, to 
come fairly at the end of the tendon, that is 
retracted with the muſcle, when the diviſion 
of it is at any conſiderable diſtance from the 


muſcle, doing the fame below, if found 


needful ; and then, with the fingers or for- 
ceps, firſt putting the limb into the poſition 
deſcribed, favouring the approximation of 
the ends, they are to be brought into con- 
tact, or as nearly ſo as poſlible, keeping 
them together by the interrupted ſuture, 
made with the needle, appropriated to this 
uſe; after which, the ſticking plaſters, ap- 
plied as have been directed in uniting 
wounds, in order to aid the ſtitches, may 
prove, in ſome meaſure, uſeful, and the ban- 
dage, &c. as juſt now deſcribed, are to be 
uſed and attended to. By whichſoever me- 
thod the cure is performed, great care 
and caution mult be obſerved, when 
the wound is healed, that the extenſion 


may be made very gradually, in order 


to have the tendon acquire its former 
| 02 length, 
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Hiſtories, 


— 


length, without running the hazard of 
deſtroying its union, before the intermedi- 
ate ſubſtance is grown ſufficiently firm. And 
in the cure of wounds c theſe parts, ſtrict 


regard ſhou'd be paid to the Non-naturals. 


There are two caſes of ruptured tendons in the Mem. 
de Acad. rey. des Sciences, in which, the ſkin was not 


| broke; and the cures were performed, by proper ban- 


dage, and poſition of the limbs. I have had one ſuch, 
under my care, which ſucceeded as happily, by the 
ſame management. Mnf. Petit, in his treatife des 
maladies des o, mentions a foldier, who ruptured 
both at once, in jumping, without hurting the ſkin, 


and which he cured in the ſame manner.“ See Pro- 


feſſor Meuro's own caſe, in the Eſſays and Obſ. phy ſi- 
cal and literary, Vol. 1, in which he deſcribes a ma- 
chine, of his own invention, to anſwer more eſtectu- 


ally the end of our bandage.—— I never faw the 


tendon, commonly called the /igament, belonging to 
the patella ruptured, before the laſt year; and then in 
a ſhort ſpace of time, two ſuch caſes came under my 
obſervation : the firſt was in a young woman, who 
about 11 months before, going out of one room into 


another, ſtruck her knee againſt the door-poſt, diſlo- 


cated the patella, fell backward at the fame inſtant, and 
ruptured the tendon, When I firſt ſave her, the limb 
was much emaciated, great pain attended the joint, 
with an inability of extending the leg, and fhe ap- 
peared abſolutely incurable. The other accident of 
this kind happened to a Gentleman of our faculty, 
aged about 40, by a fall from his horſe ; but by keep- 
ing his limb properly ſupported, &c. he recovered 
conſiderable uſe of it. Both theſe cafes were ſeen by 
ſeveral other Surgeons, who had never obſerved the 
like before. 1 


Of poiſoned wounds, venomous 
bites, &c. 


Wr are not to apprchend meeting with 
poiſoned wounds, except among Indians and 
Barbarians, whoſe practice has been to poi- 
ſon their weapons of war. It may be a 
difficult matter to diſtinguiſh, by their ap- 
pearances, poiſoned from other wounds, 
which may have a very ill aſpect, and be 
attended with the moſt violent ſymptoms, 
as we have ſeen, ariſing from various other 
cauſes, without any ſuſpicion of poiſon ; 
but when there is ground for ſuch ſurmiſe, 
as ſoon as we are called, we ſhou'd enlarge 
the wound, if it is ſmall, uſe the ſtrongeſt 
ſuppurative applications and warm cata- 
plaſins; keeping the wound open, as long 
as we can; dreſſing, at leaſt, twice in a 
day, and giving ſuch alexipharmics, as the 
nature of the poiſon requires, which de- 
manas particular inquiry and attention, to 
diſcover whether it is of the vegetable, or 
mineral kind. ——1 have been told, the In- 
dians dip their arrows into the juices of pu- 
O 3 trid 
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trid human bodies, looking upon them, ſo 


prepared, as the moſt deſtructive; and, I 
think, Lord Verulam has ſomething to this 


purpoſe in his Writings. 


Theophraſtus 


ſays, the AÆthiopiant dipped their arrows in- 


to the juice of poiſonous plants; and Mat- 


Ibiolus tells us, that arrows or balls, impreg- 


Cure of the bite 
ef a mad animal 
Ke. 


nated with the juice of white be{/ebore cauſe 


ſpeedy death. Some Europeans have 
been ſuſpected of ſuch diabolical practice, 


with Arſenic, Merc. ſublim. corroſ. &c. but 


it is to be hoped, in theſe days, there is no 
foundation for it, in any chriſtian Country, 


or where they are not devoid of all ſentiments 


of humanity. 


Id the bite of a mad arimal, or veno- 
mous creature, it wou'd be no irrational 


practice, though too ſevere for ſome, to 


have a piece of fleſh inſtantly cut out, in- 
cluding the bite; or to have the u cau- 
tery applied, in order to prevent the entrance 
of the poiſon into the blood; treating the 


wound afterwards, as has been directed, 
and having recourſe to alexipharmics. In 
the bite of a mad dog or other animal; the 


Pulu. antilyſſus, Cinnabor & Muſe, and 


mercurial medicines, &c. have their advo- 


cates. 
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cates. We may read Mead, Layard, James, 
Nugent, Dejault and Choiſel, upon this ſub- 
ject. I believe J have uſed, more than a 
hundred times, the Deco&. ad Mor/. Canis 
rab. Batean. prepared with the addition of 
ſage and aſh-coloured hverwort, without a 
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ſingle miſcarriage, when the patient took it re- 


gularly, before the appearance of the Hydro- 
phoby or other ſymptoms of madneſs; but 
after having read De/ault's book, above twenty 
years ago, I generally uſed mercurial oint- 
ment as he directs, at the ſame time, endea- 
vouring to avoid a PHH. It appears, by 
the Mem. de Acad. roy. des Sciences, that 
Monſ. Tauvry was acquainted with mercu- 
rial unction on this occafion, about the con- 
cluſion of the laſt century. 


Tur bite of a viper is effectually cured, 
as has been fully proved, by rubbing warm 
Olive Oil long and plentiſully upon the 
part: and viper oil or fat, which ſhou'd be 
freſh, is a ſovereign remedy againſt the 
ſtinging of bees, waſps, hornets, and other 
venomous inſects, (4) Of 
| (a) Concerning poiſoned wounds, &c, Celſus, Part, 
Schenkrus, Fleiſler, Se. may be conſulted ———Czlius 
Aurelianus has written more fully upon the Hydrepho- 


by, proceeding ftum canine madneſs, than any of the 
anclents. | 


Of the cure of 
the bite of a 
viper, and the 
ſtinging of ve- 
nomous inſets, 


— 
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Of the accidents belonging to 


wounds, 


1, AN hamorrhage, more or leſs, is a 
concomitant, or inſeparable accident, ac- 
companying wounds ; but what has already 
been ſaid upon this head, in the treatment 
of wounds of the blood-veſlels, and previ- 
ous. to that, what relates to the uſe and 
efficacy of flyptics, &c. make it unneceſſary 
to ſay any thing more here to this purpoſe. 


2. WERE we to diſcourſe on the article 
of contuſion, enumerating its various effects 
and conſequences, in the different parts of 
the body, both internally and externally, 


we ſhou'd exceed our deſign, which is to 


conſider it only as an object in the cure of 
wounds, coming immediately under inſpec- 
tion ; but the effect of a blow, by an ob- 
tuſe inſtrument, occaſioning a wound, may 
extend even to the faſciculi of mulcular i- 
tres, connected by cellular membrane, 
breaking the capillary veſſels, innumerably 


interſperſed in the muſcular compages ; 
and this conſideration demands particular 


attention 


attention in contuſed wounds, when the 
patient's complaint exceeds what we {ce 
cauſe for, and gives us reaſon to ſuſpect la- 
tent miſchicf. As the contuſed and lacera- 
ted veſſels, apparent in the wound itſelf, 
are impediments to the reunion or healing 
of it, it is our buſineſs, to aſſiſt nature in 


the ſeparation of them, by moderately 


warm fomentations, digeſtives and cata- 
plaſius; (carifying ſome, and cutting off 


other parts, that have Joſt their vitality. 


Bleeding, gentle purging, and an exact re- 


gimen, are to be obſerved ; and the patient 


cannot take too freely of reſolving and at- 
tenuating liquors, in order to keep the 


blood in a proper ſtate of fluidity, to pre- 


vent, or remove, obſtructions in the wound 


and adjacent parts. If great tenſion and 
inflammation ſupervene, cmollient tomen- 
tations and cataplaſms are adviſable, A 
Decoction of Flor. Cham. & Sambuc. in 
new milk and water, makes a good fomen- 
tation, and bread, formed into a proper 
conſiſtence with it, and a little fine Od. Oli- 
var. is a ſuitable cataplaſm upon this occaſi- 
on; before the application of which, a 
plaſter of Cera. alb. thou'd be applied over 
| — 4 
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| the dreſſing of the digeſtive to the wound, 

| which may be ſoftened with the Samaritan 
| Balſam, before recemmended, and uſed 

Y warm, not hot: but ſhould there be a ten- 
dency to a ſpreading gangrene, as ſometimes 

happens in wounds violently contuſed, eſ- 
pecially in conſtitutions, where there 1s a 
depravation of the fluids, and laxity of the 

| ſolids, then the For. commun. made anti- 


crud. or Spirit. Mindereri, and a cataplaſm, 
compoſed of this fomenting liquor, bread, 
Farin. Hord. and Spec. pro Cataplaſmat. e 
Cymino, are better accommodated to the 
purpoſe, with the uſe of the bark and cam- 
phire, if the patient is very languid. All 
theſe matters muſt be regulated by the Sur- 
geon's conſtant attention; no invariable 


rules can be preſcribed, 


Inflammation, Ax inflammation, attending a wound, 
may prove of very ill conſequence, eſpeci- 
ally when it is accompanied with contuſion, 


wound itſelf, and emollient fomentations 
and * are proper; veneſection, le- 


nient 


ſeptic with the addition of Sal. ammon. 


and laceration of the parts; and may ter- 
minate in a gangrene, if not timely pre- 
vented. Gentle dreſſings, applied to the 
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nient purgatives, and cool liquid diet, muſt 
be uſed plentifully, paying due regard to the 
Non-naturals. If the inflammation proves 
of the eryſipelatous kind, which frequently 
happens in wounds, the ſame general rules 
are to be obſerved. E 


THz immediate ſenſation of pain, upon 
receiving a wound, is from the diviſion of 
the nervous fibrils, then from their divulſi- 
on; whence it may extend to ſome diſtance 


from the wound itſelf, which generally is 
| | not 


An ointment, prepared according to art, with the 
pureſt white part of elder flowers boiled in freſh Ax- 
ungia porcina, in a tinned pan, with the gentleſt degree 
of fire, ſtirring it all the while very carefully, to pre- 
ſerve its whiteneſs and fragrance, free from empyrcu- 
ma, is a neat and efficacious application in inflam- 
mations: and with the addition of Cera alba makes a 
cerate inferior to none for ſuch purpoſes. In ery/i- 
pelatous caſes, camphire may be added to the ointment, 
firſt reduced into fine powder, and then well rubbed 
and incorporated with Ol, Olivar. aptim. giving it the 
conſiſtence of a liniment, to be applied with à feather, 
and a plaſter of the cerate over it. Theſe applications 
T have long uſed, much to my ſatisfaction. In or- 
der to prevent an empyreuma, and the ointment from 
being robbed of its fragrance, and pure whiteneſs, 
it may be made in Balnes Marie. I have had it lately 
prepared for me in that manner, by pouring the Ax- 
ungia boiling hot upon the flowers, in a well glazed 
earthen pot, keeping it cloſe covered 8 or 10 hours, in 
a kettle of boiling water, 


. 


Pain. 


The manner of 
preparing Aa 


very neat and 


uſeful ointment, 
Cate and Li- 


| nimou. 


not of long duration, nor much to be 
dreaded; but afterwards, pain in wounds, 
from various cauſes, may ariſe to ſuch a 
degree, as to affect the whole body; diſ- 
turbing all the operations of the animal 
economy, and nervous ſyſtem, becoming, 
by its exceſs and continuance, of the moſt 


dangerous conſequence. It is the moſt 


The different 
dauſet of pain 
to be conſide - 
red. 


violent ſtimulus, it breaks the patient's reſt, 
brings on fever, inflammation, convulſions, 


&c. therefore all endeavours ſhou'd be uſed, 


to remedy this grievance, as ſpeedily as poſ- 


ſible: arid, in order to effect this important 


purpoſe, we have to conſider the different 


cauſes of pain, that we may avoid falling 


into miſtakes in practice. It may be owing 


to ſome extraneous body, vellicating the 


ſenſible parts to the application of acri- 
monious medicines — to the half, or par- 
tial, diviſion of a nerve or tendon to in- 
flammation and tenſion, diſtracting the 


nervous fibrille ;—to too ſtrait bandage, 
or an ill poſition of the affected part. The 
nature of the cauſes plainly indicates the 
means of removing this dreadful evil; as 


the extraction of the extraneous body ;— 


the en of emollient and anodyne 


nn. 
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medicines, ſuch as a white-bread poultice, 


&c.—the total div iſion of the nerve or ten- 


don, if all other attempts fail ;—to take off 
the inflammation and tenſion, by the me- 
thods already preſcribed ;—to alter the 
bandage, making it only retentive; and to 
change the poſition of the limb or part : 
but when our deſign of removing this 
threatening ſymptom, by theſe meaſures, 
is not ſoon anſwered, it is neceſſary to have 
recourſe to opiates, to aſſuage it, given in 
proportion to its violence, till the cauſe can 
be effectually removed. (a) 


Coxvursioxs are the laſt ſymptoms 
we have to encounter, and are to be looked 
upon as the moſt formidable attending 
wounds, They are involuntary contrac- 
tions of the muſcles, proceeding from vari- 
ous cauſes, affecting the nervous ſyſtem, par- 
_ ticularly from irritations of the nervous or 
tendinous parts. They may ariſe from ina- 

3 nition, 


- 


(a) From what has been ſaid upon this article, we 
may obſerve, how neceſiary it may ſometimes be 
found, when we are obhged to make painful applica- 
tions, to uſe lenients and anodynes, to mitigate the 
pain, as much as we can, and prevent inflammation — 
See Diſſertations upon pain and anodynes by Mefl. 
Louis, Guyot and Fabre, in the Prize Mem, of the roy. 
Acad. of Surgery for the year 1745. 
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* nition, when profuſe hemorrhages debilitate 


the circulation, conſequently the nervous 
influence, and every animal function, ſuf- 
fer ; and the ſame inordinate muſcular mo- 


tions may be produced by repletion. The 


The cauſes to methods of cure are indicated, by a proper 
be attended to 

inthe cure. attention to the cauſes whence they pro- 

ceed; as, by removing the offending body, 

when they proceed from irritation; by 

giving nutrimental broths liberally, when 


from inanition, and by evacuations, eſpe- 


cially veneſection, when they ariſe from ple- 


nitude of the veſſels; living upon very 
low diet. Hippocrates ſays, „ Morbis a 
te plenitudine ortis mederetur evacuatio, illis 
te vero qui inanitione fierent, mederetur re- 
« pletio. There is a remarkable caſe to 
this purpoſe in Lower de op. Pag. 75. 
Edit. Septim. 


Celſus and others ſpeak of four kinds of 
Different kinds . 
ofcorvolfive af= ſpgſims or convulſions, that may happen in 
ſections attend- 5 | . 
ing wounds, wounds. 1. The Emproſthbotonos, which 
draws the neck and other parts of the body 
forwards. 2. Opiſtbotonos, a motion di- 
rectly oppoſite to that. 3. Tetanus, which 
0 That ſpecies of ſpaſm, wherein we ob- 
_ ſerve 
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ſerve both anterior and poſterior parts of 
the body affected, becoming rigid and in- 
flexible. 4. The Spaſmus cynicus, ſome- 
times called R/ ſardonicus, is that kind, 
in which the mouth is drawn awry. 


THE locked-jaw is to be conſidered as a 
ſpecies of convulſions, and uſed to be 
looked upon as a mortal ſymptom, in 
wounds, without reſource, till Opium, that 
heavenly remedy, was found to be a cure 


for it; of which we have ſeveral inſtances; 


in the London medical Obſervations and In- 
quiries,—[t appears from what Hippo- 
crates has recorded in the feventh Book of 
his Epidemics, that this kind of convulſive 
diſorder had not paſſed unobſerved by him, 
but he deemed it a mortal ſymptom. 
He mentions the caſe of a maſter of a ſhip, 
where, in conſequence of a wound upon 


his finger, an Opr/thotonos attended a lock- 


ed-jaw, which proved fatal. (a) 


(a) See Doctor Chalmers's account of the Opiſtboto- 
nos & Tetanus, in the iſt vel. of the Lenden Medical 
Obſervations and Inquiries. He is a Phyſician of emi- 
nence at Charles-Town in South-Carolina, in which 
Climate theſe convulſive diſorders are much 1 more fre- 
quent than in Europe. 
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Extraction of 


extraneous bo- 
dies. 


en ployed in extracting theſe bodies, we may 


Of the extraction of extraneous 
bodies. 


TRE extraction of extraneous bodies, 
is a part of Surgery that demands particular 
conſideration and attention. Under the 
denomination of extraneous bodies, are 
compriſed thoſe that will not unite with our 
ſolide, but hinder the reunion of the parts, 
herein they are lodged, whether they be 
of metal, wood, ſtone, cloth, &c. and looſe 
fragments of bones, dead contuſed fleſh, 


coagula of blood, are to be conſidered as 


ex.rancous bodies; poiſon alſo may be in- 
cluded, but we ſhall principally attend to 
fuch, as may be taken hold of and extrac- 
ted by hand or inſtrument. 


Tur ancients had opportunities of ſce- 


ing a greater variety of extraneous bodies in 


wounds, than we have, becauſe of the va- 


rious deſtructive inſtruments of war they 


uſed ; whereas what we uſe are chiefly cut- 
ting weapons and ſhot. The inſtruments 


fee 


| ſee delineated in Scultetus's Armamentar. 
chirurg. taken from authors who have 


treated on this ſubject, as well as thoſe of 


his own invention; but the modern milita- 
ry Surgeons have, with good reaſon, much 
reduced the number. | 


AFTER having diſcovered the extraneous 
body, the place for extraction of it, is that 
by which it entered; unleſs there is appa- 
rent danger of wounding ſome large blood- 
veſſel, or other part of conſequence, or it 


be lodged near the oppolite fide of a limb, 


or other. part of the body ; or being of 
ſuch a ſhape, that it cannot be returned the 
ſame way it entered, without great lacera- 
tion of the parts; as a bearded arrow, for 
inſtance, which requires to be taken out the 
oppoſite way to that it entered, or the 
wound to be ſufficiently enlarged, to prevent 
| laceration. (a) 


| In order to extract the extraneous body, 
in the firſt manner propoſed, we are to 
place the patient, as near as poſſible, in the 
poſture he received it, for it is plain, thus, 


the paſſage will be more direct. Ggſner 


mentions a very pertinent inſtance, of a 
| P Surgeon, 


(a) See _ life of Ziſca, that famous Bohemian 
General and Reformer, who had his eye torn out of id 


orbit in the extraction of a barbed arrow. 


Place for the 
extraction of 
extrancous be» 
dies, 


Hiſtory from 


Ce) nar, 
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What neceſſary 
to be done 
when the ori- 
fice of the 
wound is ſmall. 


Surgeon, who, after many fruitleſs attempts 
to extract an arrow, aſked the patient, in 
what poſition he received it, and after un- 


_ derſtanding it was on horſeback, he placed 


him in a riding poſture, and immediately 
drew out the weapon without difficulty. 


Wur the orifice of the wound is fo 
ſmall, that we cannot commodiouſly intro - 
duce inſtruments, to extract the extraneous 
body, we are to enlarge it, if practicable, 


without injuring any large veſſel, nerve or 


tendon ; and after having gained good, clear 
hold of it with the forceps, we muſt pro- 
ceed cautiouſly, firſt moving them from 


| fide to fide, upwards and downwards, be- 


fore we begin to draw, in order to looſen 


it, and dilate the parts, then extract it gently 


and gradually, to avoid lacerating them, 
applying the left hand to the place, whence 
the ſubſtance is to be extracted, in order to 


keep the member or part firm; and, under 


ſome circumſtances, the operator may feel 
tie courſe of the inftrument, and be better 
directed, by this means, what turns to 
make, to facilitate Ne extraction. 


Warn 


Wur the caſe is ſo circumſtanced, that 
we are obliged to attempt extraction of the 
foreign body, on the oppoſite fide to its 
entrance, we are firſt to conſider, what parts 
we have to cut thro', before we come at it, 
and when we know there are none in the 
way, that it is dangerous to wound, we may 
cut directly and boldly upon it, making the 
aperture in proportion to the ſize of the 

body, when we can judge of that; how- 
ever, too large, rather than too ſmall, to 
avoid putting the patient to unneceſſary 
pain, and contuſing and lacerating the 
parts in the extraction of it; proceeding 
then to finiſh the operation as directed. 


Taz moſt ſeaſonable time for perform- 
ance of this operation, is generally imme- 
diately after the wound is inflicted, before 
inflammation and tenſion come on, which 
adding to the ſenſibility of the parts, muſt 
conſequently occafion more pain in the do- 
ing of it; beſides, whilſt the extraneous 
body remains in the part, it may excite 
violent ſymptoms by irritation, as we may 
ſee in the caſe related by Wiſeman, of a No- 
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bleman's ſervant, who was ſhot by a highh- 


i Þ wayman : 
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An extraordi- 
nary eaſe, 


wayman : and Bialos in his Exercitat. ana- 

| fomic. chirurgic. gives an account of a ſoldier 
in the Engliſh army, that loſt his life thro 
the obſtinacy of a Surgeon, who refuſed to 


cut upon and extract a ball, which laid ve- 


ry favourably for the operation, between 


the fourth and fifth rib. A few years 
ago the following caſe came under my in- 


ſpection. Xx; 15 


A YOUNG man, as he was earneſt at his 
work, requiring the uſe of his knee, was 
ſenſible of ſomething piercing the top of his 
thigh, three or four inches from the joint, 
but cou'd not diſcover what it was. An 
able Surgeon attempted, ſoon after the ac- 


cident, to find what he apprehended might 
be lodged therein, and directed by the ap- 


pearance of a puncture not bigger than a 
pin hole, and by the patient's complaining 
of an extreme pungent pain upon preſſure, 
he made inciſion in ſearch of it, but in 
vain. Many weeks after, I was called into 
conſultation, the ſymptoms becoming very 
threatening ; a conſiderable fever was raiſed, 


violent pain attended the thigh, and he was 
Not able to ſet a ſtep, without having the 


whole 


whole limb thrown into ſpaſms ; but the 
ſwelling and inflammation were inconſide- 
rable. We examined the limb with the 
_ utmoſt care, and upon preſſure, ſeveral inches 
from where the puncture was, under the 
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Faſcia Femoris, he complained of a ver 


acute pricking pain, which inſtantly brought 
on the ſpaſms. Theſe conſiderations de- 
termined us, without heſitation, to make 
inciſion upon that ſpot, through the Faſcia, 
where we fortunately diſcovered and ex- 
tracted a | needle, about two inches long; 
upon which the ſymptoms vaniſhed, and he 
was ſoon cured, 


NoTw1THSTANDING the obvious diſ- 
advantages of ſuffering extraneous bodies to 
remain in wounds, yet if tenſion and in- 
flammation have already ſeized the parts, 
the orifice of the wound being almoſt clo- 
ſed, the ſubſtance lying deep, and the patient 
weak and languid, the pain which the ope- 
ration, under theſe circumſtances, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily occaſion, probably wou d greatly 


When adviſable 
not to attempt 
extraction of 
an extraneou: 
body, 


increaſe the inflammation, raiſe the fever to 


a high degree, and perhaps throw the pa- 
tient into convulſions ; therefore it is advi- 
2 ſable 
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Sometimes pro- 
per to lea ve the 
extraneous bo- 
dy to grow looſe 
in the wound 

by ſupputation, 


fable to poſtpone it to a Km oppor- 
. applying emollients and anodyncs, 
and paying due attention to the patient“ 
ſtate and condition in all reſpects. 


SHov'D a large extrancous body happen 
to be lodged deep, and firmly fixed, ſo that 
it cannot be brought away, without great 
laceration of the parts, nor inciſion ſafely 
made, to facilitate the extraction, it is pru- 
dent not to venture to attempt it, but to 
wait, till it looſens by ſuppuration ; which 


ſhou'd be promoted by emollient cataplaſins, 
and ſuch applications; then, there is reaſon 


to expect, it may be extracted with more 
eaſe and ſafety. There is a memorable caſe 


to this Purpole i in the Journal des & favans, 


for the year 1735.-—-Caſes of this nature 
call upon the Surgeon for deliberate conſi- 


deration and attention. 


Under ſome 
circumſtances 
not to ſearch 
aſter a foreign 
body ſuppoſed 
to be lodged in 
a part, 


Uron a ſuppoſition, that a foreign body 
18 lodged i ina part, though it cannot be diſ- 
covered, we ſhou'd not torment the patient, 
. by cutting at random to find it, becauſe we 
may do much more harm by the ſearch, 
than its continuance in the part wou'd oc- 
caſion; 


caſion; for we have inſtances of various 


kinds of ſubſtances being lodged in different 


parts of the body a long time, without do- 
ing any remarkable injury. Hippocrates 
relates the caſe of a perſon, who was 
wounded in the groin with an arrow, the 
head of which remained in the part, yet he 
found no inconvenience from it, till fix 
years after, when it was diſcovered, inciſion 
made upon it and extracted. Deckers 
tells us of a Gentleman, who was wounded 
in the right Hypochondrium, and, thirty 


years after, had the ball extracted at his 


knee. Alexander Benedictus ſays, that a 
Greek was wounded on the right temple 
with a dart, at the ſiege of Co/chrs, and taken 
captive by the Turks; after the wound was 
healed, he lived twenty years in ſlavery, then 


obtained his liberty, and came to Sidon; five 


years after that, as he was waſhing his face, 
he was ſeized with a fit of ſneezing, and 
diſcharged, at one of his noſtrils, a piece of 
the dart, with the iron point of a conſidera- 
ble length. Hildanus gives an inſtance 
of a piece of a ſword, that was lodged ina 
Gentleman's face ſeveral years, before it 


was extracted from an ab/ce/s then formed: 


and 
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Hiſtory from 
Hippecratex to 
this purpoſe, 


From Decherr; 


From Alexander 
B enediTu; . 


From HHildarwi, 
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From Aaatu: 
Luſuanus. 


Prem Le Dran. 


From a friend of 
veracity, 


Caſe obſerved 
in Chelſca- Hoſ- 


Nature's efforts 
to relieve her- 
ſelf, 


| 40 he relates a caſe, in which a ball re- 
mained ſix months between the ſkull and 
Dura mater, without producing any bad 


ſymptoms. —— Amatus Luſitanus ſpeaks of 
a drunken Courteſan, who, in a fray, was 


wounded with a long ſharp-pointed knife; 


in which caſe, the wound healed, and the 


| found no defect in her animal or rational 


faculties ; but eight years after, dying of a 


fever, and her head being opened, a large 


piece of the knife was found between the 
ſkull and Dura mater. Monſ. Le Dran 
in his treatiſe on gun ſhot wounds, ſpeaks 


of his own knowledge concerning the lodg- 


ment of a ball near the Sella turcica, the 


patient dying ſuddenly a year after the acci- 


dent. An eminent Surgeon of my ac- 
quaintance told me of a caſe, in which a 
ball was extracted, and ſome months after, 
a piece of cloth was expelled, till which 
time the wound kept open, but was then 
ſoon healed. ——In Chelfea- Hoſpital, an 


old ſoldier had a piece of rag diſcharged 
from a wound, that it had kept open many 


years, which then healed without any trou- 
ble. Hence we ſee, nature often exerts 


herſelf, to get rid of an extraneous body, 
by 


by ſuppuration, or raiſing an abſceſs in the 
part, where it is lodged, and by that means 
expells, or brings it near the ſurface, ſo as 
to be eaſily extracted. On this occaſion 
I may alſo relate, from a Gentleman that 
knew it, the caſe of a boy in the Hotel Dieu 
at Paris, who three weeks after ſwallowing 


a Jong needle, in a piece of bread, had an 


abſceſs formed a little below the navel, on 
the right fide, and the needle extracted 
from it. Ruyſch, Purmannus and Heoff- 


man take notice of ſuch caſes —— Wiſeman 


inveighs againſt too much endeavouring to 


extract extraneous bodies, giving inſtances 


of nature's efforts to relieve herſelf, yet 


when they can, with convenience and ſafe- 
ty, be removed, they ſhou'd not be left. 


Ir is no irrational ſuppoſition, that a 
weapon ſhou'd pierce the Aorta or Carotid, 
and ſtop the aperture ſo cloſe, that little or 
no blood cou'd immediately eſcape, the pa- 


A ſuppoſition 
not altogether 
unworthy the 


$urgeon's atton- 
tion, 


tient ſurviving the infliction of the wound 


a ſhort ſpace of time, though death wou'd 


inſtantly follow the extraction of it; and 
probably this might be the caſe of Epami- 


nondas, as recorded by Cornelius Nepos, "© 


who, 


Caſe of Fan; 
non. 
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who, fighting againſt the Lacedemonians, 


was ſenſible of having received a mortal 


wound, and apprehending he ſhou'd die, as 


ſoon as the head of the lance was drawn out 


of his body, it was kept in, till he was told 


the Bæotians had conquered, upon which 
news, ſays he, „I have lived long enough, 


« for I die unconquered.” The deadly 


weapon was then extracted, and the re- 


Caſe from Pe-. 
trus de Largenta, 


nowned General expired inſtantly.— Pe- 


trus de Largenta confirms the other part of 
the ſuppoſition, by a narrative he gives of a 


man, who, after being wounded in the 
neck, the arrow ſticking in one of the Ca- 


rotids, ſpoke very well before the extraction 
of it, but died immediately after. (a) 


(a) Some eminent Practitioners, of former ages, 
have looked upon the operation of extracting extranc- 
ous bodies rather unneceſſary, making gteat account 
of their ſecret applications, which they termed attra- 
hents, but are to be looked upon only as ſuppurants ; 
and what confirms this opinion is, that many of the 
medicines, for this purpoſe, mentioned in Foreftus, 
Mangetus, Cc. are no more than common digeſtives. 


Of 


1 


Of the Non-naturals, which are 
of great conſequence to be ob- 
ſerved, in curing wounds, 
whether accidental, or after 
capital operations. 


(1) Tur atmoſphere the patient breathes 
in, ſhou'd be dry, with a temperate degree 
of heat, free from all noxious vapours. 
Moiſt and cold air obſtructs perſpiration, 


whence proceed various diſorders ; and in- 


tenſe cold contracts the veſſels, and coagu- 
lates or thickens the fluids ; and when ex- 


ceſſively hot, it produces putrefaction, and 


large ſuppurations with acrimony. The in- 


conveniences arifing from exceſſive cold, 


are to be remedied by fires, and for thoſe 
proceeding from immoderate heat, the pa- 


tient's room is to be cooled, by opening a 


window, admitting the breezes and freſh 


air, placing large pots of water in different 
parts of it, with fragrant aromatic herbs 
and flowers in them, ſtrewing ſome upon the 


floor, which will diffuſe refreſhing and vi- 
| vifying 
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Purity of air, 
neatneſs and 
cleanlineſ of 
the utmoſt con- 
ſequence to be 
attended to in 
Hoſpitals, 


vifying Muvia to correct the ill effects of 
putrid exhalations, affecting the lungs, and 
animal economy. It often happens in hoſ- 
pital and ſhips, where great numbers of pa- 
tients are crouded together, that ſuch a cor- 


rupt and ſtagnant air cauſes various diſorders, 


and the worſt kind of fevers; therefore thoſe 


who have the care of the wounded, cannot 


be too ſolicitous to have them breathe a pure, 


freſh, untainted. air, impregnated, if poſſi- 


ble, with a grateful fragrance, to refreſh the 
ſpirits; ſeeing that the ſick-room be kept 
neat and clean: and in order to correct pu- 


trefaction, vinegar may be ſprinkled upon 


the floor, and upon the bandages, mixed 


with lavender-water, or ſome ſuch pleaſant 
ſcented liquor; vinegar is the beſt antipu- 
treſcent we have. (a) 


Of 


(a) See what Sir John Pringle and Doctor Donald 
Monroe ſay concerning this important matter, in their 
account of diſeaſes of the army; particularly the 
former Gentleman's obſervations on the jail and hoſ- 


| pital fever. 


% ed nin a. Ab Ae Ea 


Of Diet. 


(2) DieT, in the cure of wounds, as Diet proper in 


well as diſeaſes, is often of the utmoſt con- 


ſequence to be attended ſtrictly to. Hippo- 


crates, Celſus, and the beſt Writers ſince 


their days, injoin a ſpare diet in wounds, 
in order to prevent inflammation, fever, &c. 
ſaying, it ſhou'd be food that affords good 
juices; by which muſt be meant, ſuch as 


will ſoon digeſt, and be eaſily aſſimilated ; 
not of a glutinous nature, that wou'd make 


our fluids viſcid, or apt to become putrid 


and acrid, tending to produce obſtructions, 
inflammation, &c. It ſhou'd principally 


conſiſt of the vegetable, farinaceous kind, 
and what animal food is allowed, ſhou'd be 
confined to weak broths, except under par- 
ticular circumſtances, that will be ſpecified. 
Barley-broth, oatmeal-gruel, ptiſan, almond- 
emulſion, thin chicken or veal broth, &c. 
ſhou'd be taken freely. The patient may 
eat boiled or roaſted apples, boiled pot herbs, 
ſuch as ſpinage, OO. &c. avoiding every 

thing 


wounds. 
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thing of a poignant, ſtimulating quality, for 


the reaſons we have given ; as fleſh-meat 


high-ſeaſoned ; all fermented liquors, as 


wine, beer, &c. or ardent fpirits ; all ſtrong 


Latitude to be 
allowed in Diet, 
under ſome 

' circumſtances, 
in the cure of 
wounds, 


ſoups or broths, and alcaleſcent plants, as 


cellery, creſſes, horſe-radiſh, muſtard, &c. 


in order to have a ſoft, balſamic chyle, that 
the blood may be free from acrimony, or 


tendency to an inflammatory ſtate, produc- 
tive of fevers, &c. However, in ſome ca- 
ſes, we muſt take care, we do not adhere too 
cloſely to theſe dietetic rules, in the cure of 


wounds, We muſt always have a regard 
to the ſtrength, weakneſs, and conſtitution 


of the patient ; for if it is a weak, faint 
perſon, there is a neceſſity of giving good 
nutrimental broths, and temperate cordials, 


| allowing wine, diluted with water, or even 


wine alone, as the beſt of cordials to ſome 
people. The patient's uſual manner of 
living muſt alſo be confidered, remembering 


the old ſaying ; Cuſtom is a ſecond nature, 
and certainly it is ſo; for when a perſon 


has been inured to a particular way of living, 
a ſudden and great alteration in it may prove 
very detrimental, which is evinced by daily 


obſervation, 
WHEN 


Wur the Dutch acted in confederacy 
with us, the Eng/i/h army fed chiefly upon 
fleſh, and the Durch upon vegetables; and 
in the difterent hoſpitals, the wounded men 


were treated accordingly ; but whenever 


the Dutch were carried off to the Engliſh 


quarters, and vice ver/a, many of both par- 


ties ſuffered greatly; the Enghſh grew 
faint and languid with a vegetable diet, and 
on the contrary, the animal food threw the 
Dutch into fevers. 


Ou own Countryman, the great W/1/e- 
man, ſhews the neceſſary latitude to be al- 


lowed on theſe occaſions, by ſeveral inſtan- 
ces, particularly in a perſon, accuſtomed to 


drink wine too freely, that was bitten on 


the back of his hand by a monkey; and ſo 
long as he was obliged to abſtain from that 


liquor, he grew daily worſe and worſe, but 
when he was allowed it, he immediately 


Bone- 


grew better, and ſoon recovered. 


tus gives us the hiſtory of a young Gentle- 
man's caſe at Paris, who being confined to 


broths, ptiſan, &c. and abſolutely forbid the 


_ uſe of wine, to which he was addicted, died 
of a wound in his thigh, though it was no 


more 
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The prevalence 


of cuftom mm 


reſpect to diet, 


inan au- 
thority and os 
thers to this 


purpoſe, 


ai 


more than a ſimple one of the fleſhy parts, 
as appeared upon examination after death, 
which was aſcribed to too much abſtinence. 
-Profeflor Monro ſpeaks of a cook at 


Edinburgh, who had the cartilaginous part 


of his noſe cut off, and leſt fo much 
blood, before he ſaw him, that he was ſcarce 


able to ſupport himſelf; after ſtopping the 


hemorrhage, and dreſſing the wound, he or- 

dered him broths, allowing him a moderate 
quantity of wine ; however, according to 
his cuſtomary way of living, they were not 


Aufficient for him; he continued faintiſh for 


ſome days, complaining of great pain in the 
wound, and was ſeized with a diarrbæa; 
his wife then ſecretly gave him drams, to 
which he had long accuſtomed himſelf, and 
they had ſo good an effect, that his ſymp- 


_ toms immediately abated, and he was cured 


Seaſon of the 
year to be con- 
| Kdered. | 


in a ſhort time. 


Tur ſeaſon of the year is likewiſe to be 


© conſidered in reſpect to diet, in the cure of 
wounds ; thoſe kinds of things of a poig- 
rant nature, which we have cautioned a- 
gainſt the uſe of, have worſe effects in ſum- 
mer than in winter.; when indeed, ſome 

of 


of them may prove beneficial in ſtimula- 
ting the circulation, which might become 
too torpid, for want of ſuch afliſtance. 


Tux laſt thing we have to conſider, in 
relation to diet, is the diſeaſe the patient 
may labour under, when he receives the 
wound, or the ſymptoms that may attend 
it. If he is weak, or hydropic, ſtrength- 
ening food, wine, &c. muſt be allowed; 
but if he is ſtrong plethoric and feveriſh, a 
ſpare diet is ſtrictly to be obſerved in gene- 
ral. Hence we may ſee, that according 
to different circumſtances and ſymptoms, 
different regimens muſt be preſcribed: 
and the ſame may be ſaid of medicines, 
which require as much variation, In or- 
der therefore to preſcribe properly, upon 
ſuch a varicty of occaſions, the Surgeon, 
as we have hinted, muſt have a competent 
knowledge of the animal œconomy, of 
diſcaſes, and of the materia medica. 


Sleep and Watching. 


( 3 THERE is nothing refreſhes a perſon 
like ſleep. The want of it cauſes the 


3 greateſt 
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Diſe»fe the pa- 
tient may have 


* ceives the 


wound to be 
brought undef 
conſideration, 
in rep w 
diet. 


sleep of great 


conſequence in 
wounds, 
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vol. v. of the Meg. 


greateſt fatigue and anxiety, and is fre- 
quently the occaſion of many diſorders. 


Pain is the great diſturber of reſt; there- 


fore all poſſible endeavours ſhou'd be uſed, 
to remove or alleviate it, as directed under 
that article; conſidering the reſpective 
cauſes, whence it ariſes. The narcotic 


or anodyne remedies, which we have re- 


courſe to, oh theſe occafions, to deſtroy 


the ſenſation of pain, till we can remove 


the cauſe, are poppies, and opium the 
inſpiſſated juice of thoſe growing in the 


| Levant, of which we have a great variety 


of officinal preparations. Perhaps the 
ſtrength of the poppies of our own 
growth, is not ſo much inferior to them, 
as is generally imagined ; for, by making 
inciſions in ſome fine large heads, growing 
in my own garden, I extracted the milky 
Juice into proper receivers, where I ſuffered 
it to inſpiſſate with the heat of the ſun ; 
and by experience found it nearly as ſtrong 


as the Theban or Turky opium. (a) 


(a os Pang on the myſteries of opium revealed: and 
the late Profeſſor 1 diſſertation upon opium, in 
Hays. | 


Motion 


2er 
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Motion and Reſt. 


(4) ALL imaginable repoſe ſhou'd be 
recommended to the patient ſuffering un- 
der a dangerous wound ; but motion is 
leſs prejudicial to thoſe wounded in the 
ſuperior, than in the inferior, limbs. The 
reaſon that reſt and quiet ſhou'd be ſo 
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Reil to be in- 
joined in the 
cure of wounds, 


ſtrictly injoined, on this occaſion, is too 


obvious to want explanation; ſince the 
agitation of the body is well known to 


accellerate the circulation of the blood, 


and conſequently tends to produce inflam- 


mation. The patient ſhou'd not only 


keep himſelf as ſtill and compoſed as poſ- 


ſible, but have the room kept free from 
noiſe, and rather dark, in very dangerous 
wounds in any part, but more eſpecially 
in thoſe upon the head. Hildanus men- 
tions a melancholy ſtory of a boy to this 
purpoſe, who was brought to his grave 
by muſic and dancing in his room, which 
immediately occafioned dreadful ſymp- 
toms, though he was before in a very 
hopeful way of recovery. 


Q 2 Retention 


Hiftory ſrom 
Hildanis to 
enforce this at+ 
tention. 
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Retention and excretion. 


1 W ⁵˙ T . . Th 


n invariable rule, not to 
* N preſcribe ſtrong purges for wounded per- 
ſons ; the ſtimuli of which will be apt to 
raiſe or increaſe feveriſh ſymptoms, and 
diſſolve the fluids too much: but, at the 
ſame time, we muſt be attentive to avoid 
coſtiveneſs; for by retention of the feces, 
they become more and more acrid and pu- 
trid, communicating, in ſome meaſure, 
their pernicious quality to the maſs of 
blood. We are therefore, to keep the 
body ſoluble with laxatives, by the mouth, 
or in the form of clyſters. Manna, Ca- 
Ja, &c. called Eccoprotics, having a ſti- 
mulating property in a low degree, are 


1 
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the proper medicines to anſwer this pur- 

pale. « 

Paſſions of the Mind. = 

| | 

Peers of te (6) All violent paſſions of the mind 


mind of the ut- 


moſt conſe diſturb the functions of the body, as grief, 


quence to 


| avoided by the fear, an ger. &c. Io which reaſon, they 
ſhou'd 


wounded, 


oO 


» His (4 his © IÞ 
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ſhou'd be ſtudiouſly avoided or ſubdued, 
that they may not gain the aſcendant or 
dominion. The patient ſhou'd be kept 
free from care, and in all poſſible good 
humour and tranquility ; for the body al- 
ways ſympathizes with the mind ; and 
we have inconteſtible examples, proving 
the pernicious effects and conſequences 
of inordinate paſſions upon the wounded. 
Hildanus relates ſeveral inſtances, ſhewing 


their influence ; particularly of two per- 


ſons, who were wounded in the hand, 
and, by exceſſive laughter, had moſt vio- 


lent pain excited in the wounds, extend- 


ing through the arm quite to the neck, 


attended with convulſions, which brought 


them into imminent danger. This great 


man attempts to account for the effects of 


riſibility in theſe caſes, ſupported by the 


authority of Laurentius Joubertus.— Ife 
alſo gives a narrative of a youth, who had 


a wound of his head, accompanied with 


a fracture of the ſkull, in whoſe caſe all 


things appeared fair, and promiſing; but 


being provoked to anger, he grew imme- 
diately feveriſh, ſoon after delirious, and 


* | died 
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Hiſtories from 
Hildanur, ſhew- 
ing the e ſſect of 
ſuch emotions. 


Acts of venery 
to be inter- 


Hiſtories ſhew- 
ing the neceſſity 
of this inter- 
* _—_ 


died in four days. The ſame author 
informs us of a man, whoſe temporal ar- 
tery was divided, and the h@morrhage re- 
ſtrained for five days, by a ftypric ; but up- 
on being then put into a paſſion, the ar- 
tery burſt open, and the effuſion of blood 
was ſtopped with great difficulty. 


ALL acts of venery are to be avoided ; 
for they much accelerate the motion of 
the blood at the time, leaving all the 
powers of nature in a ſtate of debility, 
and diſorder the nervous ſyſtem. 
Hildanus proves the ill effects of venereal 
pleaſures, in the caſe of a young man, 
that was wounded on the head; who, fix 
weeks after the accident, when the wound 
was nearly cicatrized, had a fever raiſed 
by ſuch an adventure, and died in a ſhort 
time. He farther confirms the bad con- 
ſequences, ariſing from this ſource, by an 
account of a perſon whoſe arm was am- 
putated, and the ſtump almoſt healed; and 
who, from no other evident cauſe, but 
ſuch an act of indiſcretion, was feized 
with a fever, attended with delirium, 


which ſoop ended in convulſions and 
3 death. 


death. Boer baave relates a caſe that 
proved fatal from the like cauſe, —A 
Practitioner of great note has expreſſed 
himſelf thus, concerning a patient. It 
« was by the merciful providence of God, 
„that he recovered, having daily com- 
* merce with a Courteſan.” ——Pare ſays 


he has obſerved many inſtances of the dire 


| effects of venery in wounds. 


HavinG given a general deſcription of 
wounds, their Diagnofis and Prognoſis, 
treatment, &c. as at firſt propoſed, we 
now proceed to the ſecond part, beginning 
with wounds of the head; but at the con- 
cluſion of this, it may not be amiſs, to 
ſay a word or two concerning Veneſection, 
which I had almoſt forgotten; that an 
evacuation of ſuch conſequence in the 
cure of wounds, as well as in diſeaſes, may 
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Concerning 
neſection. 


not be improperly or indiſcriminately 


preſcribed. In old, weak or infirm per- 


ſons, 


In reſpe to the Noo-Naturals, we we may conſult 
IVaimwright, Burton, Sanctorius's Med, Static. Keil 's 
Med. Stat. Britan, De Gorter, Ec. 


ve · 
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ſons, or when a great quantity of blood 


has eſcaped by the wound, it might prove 
very detrimental, and in ſmall] wounds, 
unattended with ſymptoms of pain, in- 
flammation, &c. it is needleſs; but in 


wounds, accompanied with ſuch accidents, 
in a patient ſtrong, young and plethoric, 


with a full, tenſe pulſe, it then becomes 
abſolutely neceſſary to take away blood, 


as plentifully as his ſtrength will bear ; 


eſpecially in injuries of the head, as we 
ſhall ſhew, which practice is ſupported by 


| the beſt, and moſt experienced Writers. 


——[ndeed the French uſe the lancet 


more freely than we do; and I am apt to 


think, from what I have obſerved in their 
writings, and heard of their practice, from 


eye witneſſes the moſt rational and intel- 
ligent, they ſometimes carry it to a dan- 


gerous exceſs, by weakening the vital pow- 
ers, and relaxing the ſolids ſo much, as to 


bring on hydropic ſymptoms, hard to re- 
move. 


By endeavouring to avoid one 
rock, they ſplit upon another ; robbing 


the 


oe. es wr 2 an 


2 
the blood too much of its denſity or red 1 

globules, which, by ſome Phyſicians, is very 

ſignificantly called, ſpaliation. Nothing 

in the practice of Phyſic requires more 

{kill and judgment, than preſcribing in re- 

ſpect to this evacuation. 


PART 
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PART II. 
Of Wounds, &c. of the Head, 


„ | nt this chapter we ſhall treat not only 

| of wounds, but of the various kinds of 
injuries, incident to the head, and the en- 
cephalon; beginning with inciſed wounds 
of the ſcalp, muſcles, and pericranium. 


Circumſtances Tx order to judge, whether only the 


to, in order to 


form a judg. external parts of the head are injured, we 
ing wounds of are to conſider the ſize and ſhape of the 
9 weapon; whether it has a ſtrait, or a ri- 
fing edge, by which the wound was in- 
flicted ; the degree of force uſed; and 
the length and figure of the wound. 
When it is long, made by a ſtrait, cutting 
inſtrument, we have reaſon, from the 
ſpherical form of the ſkull, to fear more 
may be hurt than the teguments ; but if 


the wound is ſhort, to hope it extends no 
_ farther, 


farther, unleſs made with a ſharp- pointed 
weapon, puſhed with great force; then 
indeed, though the external aperture is 
but ſmall, it may even penetrate into the 
cavity of the ſkull, and injure the ence- 
phalon, which are the parts therein con- 
tained; 
mine the weapon, carefully inſpect and 
explore the wound, and conſider the ſymp- 
toms, in order to form our judgment. 


IT is a general rule, firſt laid down by 
Hippocrates, the great Luminary of me- 
dical ſcience, never to be haſty in deliver- 
ing a prognoſtic, in wounds of the head, 
or to make light of ſuch injuries, upon 
that part though they may appear trivial ; 
for we have, upon record, many inſtances 


of ſuch wounds, unattended with any 
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therefore it is neceſſary, to exa- 


„ Nullum wal- 
* aus capitis 

© contemner- 

6 dum ft.” 
which rule 
ſhou'd ever be 
remembered, 


threatening ſymptoms at firſt, that have 


proved mortal. — Hildanus tells us, that 
a young Lady, when warm with dancing, 
ſtruck her head againſt a poſt, making a 
flight wound, which ſhe neglected two 
days, being ſenſible of no uneaſineſs; it 
becoming then a little painful, a Barber- 
Surgeon was called to her, who made ve- 


ry light of it; but, on the fourth day, 
ſhe 


Hiſtories teaeh- 
ing us to be ve- 
ry cautious in 
preſaging the 
event 
wounds upon - 
the head, 


From Timm. 


Ftom Doleut, 


; | From Bobnius, 


An extraordi. 
nary caſe of 
the Author's 
own obſferva- 


ion. 


ſhe grew feveriſh, and complained of ex- 
treme pain ; on the ſixth, delirious ſymp- 
toms came on, and ſhe died ſoon after. 
In this caſe, no external injury of the 
ſkull cou'd be diſcovered, but upon ope- 
ning it, extravaſated blood was found, 


and the membranes of the brain inflamed. 


to a high degree. —Timeus ſpeaks of a 


perſon, who made no complaint for nine 


days after receiving a wound upon his 


head; but, on the eleventh day, was 
ſeized with convulſions, and died on the 
twelfth. Doleus relates the caſe of a 
Hanoverian, who was firſt ſeized with vo- 
miting, then with a delirium, and ſoon 
after died convulſed, in conſequence of a 
contuſion apparently ſlight upon his head. 
Bohnius has a very extraordinary caſe 
of this kind. Not long ago, I ſaw a 
young man, who went about his buſineſs 
three weeks after receiving a blow juſt 
above his ear, which ſtunned him at firſt ; 
but there was no external appearance of 
contuſion. His firſt ſymptoms were gid- 
dineſs and pain, convulſions .enfued, and 
art cou'd not fave him. The Dura mater 


was 


was inflamed, the veſſels, running in the 
plicatures of the pia mater, turgid, and 
ſome ruptured, as we diſcovered upon 
opening the head. ——In Staipart Vander 
Miel we find a great collection of obſerva- 
tions to this purpoſe, from the beſt Au- 
thors, wherein the patients ſuffered, ſome 
ſooner and ſome later. 


IF a wound is made by a blow with an 
obtuſe weapon, or by a fall againſt ſome 
hard body, it may prove much worſe in 
its conſequences, than when received by 
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Sralpart Fander 
i to be com 
ſulted. 


Contuſed 
wounds more 
dangerous than 
inciſed, 


a cutting inſtrument ; the externa] parts 


may ſuffer more, beſides the danger of a 
concuſſion of the brain. II t is not at all 
to be wondered at, when we conlider the 
nature of the parts, the connexion, de- 
pendance, and communication, between 
the external and internal, that the brain 
and its appendages ſhou'd ſuffer; and 
that violent ſymptoms or effects ſhou d be 
produced, by ſuch cauſes, thongh they 
might not originally have had their power 
extended to the interiors of the head. 


Ir the external orifice of the wound is 
ſmall, 'and the wound large in the ſubja- 
cent 


A bad kind of 
wound of the 


_ head whether 


inciſed or gan. 
tulcg, 


Simple wounds 
of the head 
require rather 
more attention, 
and a little dif- 
ference in the 
treatment of 
them, 


Hippocrates's 
authority to 
ſupport this 
doctrine. 


cent parts, it is the more dangerous; be- 
cauſe the matter confined there, becom- 


ing acrid and irritating by inteſtine motion, 
may inſinuate itſelf far about, producing 


deleterious ſymptoms, if not timely pre- 
vented by ample openings, as I have ſeen. 
Such wounds are then to be treated 
according to general rules. 


A $1MPLE inciſed FEE of the tegu- 
ments of the head requires no other me- 
thod of cure, than has been mentioned 
in reſpect to wounds in other parts; only 
we ſhou'd be more cautious in the regi- 


men, keeping the air from the wound, 
and not dreſſing it with applications. of a 


moiſt, oleaginous nature; which doctrine 
is agreeable to the opinion of the ableſt 
Surgeons, ancient and modern. Hippo- 
crates days. *©* Capitis vulnus nulla re ma- 
e defaciendum ——,” In another place 
he ſays. © Malum eft, humidum in vulnere 
e capitis carnem He, et nimia uligine dif- 
« fluentem, .it has been ob- 
ſerved, that wounds of the head are cured 


with difficulty in [taly ; probably owing 


to the Surgeons in that Country uſing 
| oleaginous 


. 


— 
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oleaginous and relaxing applications; for 
Marcus Aurelius Severinus blames the Ne- 
apolitan Surgeons for uſing oil, in wounds 
of the head; commending the Malteſe, 
for mixing wine with it, to correct its re- 
laxing quality ; but even with this cor- 
rection, it is not a proper application for 
theſe wounds. Unguent. e Gum. Elemi, 
with the addition of a little of the pureſt 
kind of turpentine, or natural balſam, is 
a good application, and it may be better to 
apply it upon a pledget over dry, even lint. 


Ir the temporal muſcles, or thoſe in- 


ſerted into the occipital bone, or the ten- 
dinous or nervous parts, are contuſed, as 
well as wounded, the worſt of ſymptoms 
are greatly to be feared ; which ſhou'd be 
prevented, if poſſible, by early attention, 
or remedied by the treatment, directed in 
contuſed and lacerated wounds in other 
parts ; though theſe are attended with a 
greater degree of danger, from their vi- 
cinity to the brain, &c. as we have juſt 
hinted. In contuſed wounds, there 
may be extravaſations of blood, or in con- 
ſequence of inflammation, collections of 
purulent matter, that may form /inu/es, 

which 
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The »uthority 
of Maris: Av 
relius Severinus 
upon the lame 
occation, 


The worſt of 
ſymptoms may 
atiſe from 
wounds of the 
muſcics, ten- 
dons, &c, of the 
hcad, 
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which require opening directly, to allow 


a free exit to the blood or matter, and to 
give convenient room for the application 


of proper medicines, by which the ill ef- 


Of the treat- 
ment, &c. of 
wounds of the 
Pericranium, 
&c, 


. Niftories to this 
+ purpoſe in Pow- 
tau. f 


fects, that might otherwiſe follow, may be 


prevented, as may be ſeen in Berengarius, 
Doleus, Mays, Scultetus, Wiſeman, &c. 


Wurm the Pericranium, or the expan- 
ſions of the tendons ſuffer by wound or 
contuſion, ſeparately or conjunctly, the 
nervous ſyſtem may be thrown into dread- 
ful diſorders ; under which alarming cir- 
cumſtances, we muſt not heſitate a mo- 
ment in making an ample inciſion, quite 
to the bone, taking care that the wound 
in the Pericranium, or tendinous expanſion 


correſponds with that of the ſcalp in lay- 
ing the bone bare, in order to free thoſe 
_ ſenſible parts from that tenſion and in- 


flammation whence the alarming ſymp- 
toms aroſe.—  Monſ. Pouteau, Surgeon 


Major of the Hdrel-Dieu at Lyons, in his 


Melanges de Chirurgie, an excellent work, 
has two ſingular caſes to this purpoſe, —— 


The cafe of Prince Charles ſon of the 


King 


rn tha 
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King of Spain was of the fame nature; 
and which the great Ye/2/ius treated with ſo 


much judgment, as to gain him immortal 
honor at the Court of Madrid. 


Injuries of theſe kinds, upon the 
head, are frequently accompanied with in- 
flammatory ſwellings to a great degree and 
extent, having ſometunes the appearance 
of an Ery/ipelas and Phlegmon mixed toge- 
ther, and ſometimes they are alſo emphy/e- 


matous; on which account the general an- 
 tiphlogiſtic method is to be obſerved. ——— 


Garengeot, in his treatiſe on the operations 
of Surgery, undertakes to lay down, what 
he calls, a certain ſign of knowing, whe- 
ther the Pericranium, or only the other te- 


tumors ; but it is fallacious, and by no 
means to be depended upon, as a Criterion. 
Indeed his manner of reaſoning, upon this 
point, rather tends to perplex, than eluci- 
date and ſupport his argument. an 
extraordinary tumor of this ſort I have 
mentioned in my Obſervations, attending a 
fiſſure on the Os Frontr.. And, many 


years ago, I was called to a man of an ad- 
R vanced 


** 
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See the life of” 
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Burr taste and 
esst. 


Various kinds 
of ſwel ings 
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injuries of the 
head. 


Carergest Cris 
terien not to be 
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guments, are concerned in theſe kinds of 


Hiſtory. 


Hiſtory, 
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Hiſtory. 


vanced 200, the fourth day after his receiv- 


ing a ſmall contuſed wound on his right 
temple. We cou'd not diſcover any injury 
done to the ſkull; his head and face were 
ſwelled in a prodigious manner, his eyes 
quite c 


, and the tumor appeared com- 
plicated of the Eryfpelas and Phlegmon. 


Notwithſtanding our utmoſt endeavours the 


ſwelling increaſed ; he grew delirious, then 
comatoſe, and died convulſed on the ſeventh 
day. was lately conſulted for a young 


man, on the fourth day after his having re- 
ceived a contuſed wound, by a fall, on the 


right fide of his forchead. The Surgeon, 
who was immediately called to him, loſt 
no time in ſcalping, and treated the patient 
properly in all reſpects; he cou'd diſcover 


neither fracture nor fiſſure, but in two or 


three days, the whole head and neck were 
tumified, and emphyſematous to an enor- 
mous degree; the Emphyſema extending as 


far as the Abdomen, and below the ſhoulder- 
blades, as if blown up with a pipe. When 


I firſt ſaw him, his ſenſes were imperfect, 
toon after he became very delirious, and 


died in convulſions the next day. 
Leave cou'd not be obtained, in either of 
theſe 


theſe caſes, to examine the heads of the 
patients after death; people in the Country 
generally having an abhorrence of ſuch uſe- 
ful inſpection and inquiry. 


Wurx the Pericranium is only cut 
through, and the bone bare, without con- 
tuſion, or loſs of ſubſtance of this mem- 
brane, or injury done to the bone, even 
though the ſcalp is conſiderably ſeparated 


from it, we may bring the lips of the 
wound, as near together as we can; keep- 


ing them in proximity, by the dry, rather 
than by the other, ſuture, with proper eaſy 


compreſs and bandage, as have already been 


deſcribed. Berengarius, Wiſeman, Beligſte, 
and other eminent practical Writers, re- 


commend this kind of treatment, which I 
have ſeen attended with ſucceſs in many in- 
ſtances; and in two, where large flaps, 
leaving the bone bare a great ſpace, grew 
to it again, by being clapped down, before 
the air had made impreflion upon the parts, 
to prevent their reunion. 


Tux Pericranium being ſtrongly attach- 

ed to the ſkull, by an infinite number of 
veſſels, when that membrane is taken away, 
N R 2 by 
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by any external force, the bone muſt ſuffer 
in proportion to the violence of the cauſe 
producing that effect; and then the acceſs 


of the air may prove farther detrimental to 
it, againſt which it ſhou'd be defended as 
much as poſſible, The firſt apparent change 
of color of the bone, under theſe circum- 
ſtances, is from a bluiſh white to a yellow, 


growing gradually darker, approaching to 
black. Nature will, ſooner or later, ac- 


cording to the depth that the ſubſtance of 
the bone is injured, ſeparate the dead parts 
from the living, by fleſh ſprouting from the 
ſubjacent veſſels ; and once I had a very 
fair opportunity of diſcovering, even with- 
out the aſſiſtance of a glaſs, the vibrations 


of the new- made arteries, upon the ap- 


pearance of this kind of vegetation, coming 


through ſmall holes in the very thin ſcales 


of the ſcull, as they were caſting off, by 


that means. This operation of nature is 


called the exfoliation of the bone: after that 
impediment to healing is removed, the 
fleſh, proceeding from the extremities of 


the veſſels belonging to the bone, forms a 


net work, which, covering the bone, and 
uniting with the fleſh generated by the 
neighbouring 


My & mw, my 
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neighbouring parts, ſupplies the loſs of ſub- 
ſtance. This doctrine is agreeable to the 
univerſal conſent of Phybologiſts, and the 


molt attentive Surgeons. 


Hence we ſee, that the denudation of 
the bone, under theſe circumſtances, pro- 
tracts the cure of the wound; but in order 
to haſten it, and prevent ill accidents, from 
expoſing the cranium to the cold air, Bel- 
laſte propoſes dreſſing but ſeldom, after 
making many adjacent holes, with a drill 
or perforator, as far as the meditullium, 


- whence fleſh, he ſays, will proceed and co- 


ver the bone, before the influence of the 
air can make exfoliation neceſſary to the 
cure ; but from experience, 1 have found 
this method will not always ſucceed ; the 


reaſons are obvious enough, when we con» 


ſider the veſſels of the bone may have re- 
ceived fo much injury, by the fall or blow, 


as to deſtroy their vitality in ſuch a manner, 


that terebration cannot anſwer the propoſed 
end; and we may eaſily conceive, what 
muſt prove the confequence of covering the 


bone over with fleſh in ſuch a ſtate. —— - 


Concerning this practice, we ſhall ſay ſome- 


R 3 thing 
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thing more, under the article of contuſion 
of the ſkull. ———Formerly, Surgeons of 
the greateſt note, and among the reſt, MWiſe- 
man, uſed to raſp or ſcrape the parts of the 
bone thus altered, and alſo in fiſſures. 
I have twice ſucceeded, beyond my expec- 


tation, by ſcraping firſt, and then making 


many ſmall holes in the Cranium, till the 
blood was ready to itart ; and I have often 


greatly expedited the cure of ſome kinds of 


caries in the bones, in other parts, by the 
ſame management, having a varicty of in- 


ſtruments, applicable to theſe purpoſes. (4) 


Wr are to endeavour all we can to pre- 
vent any great flux of matter, avoiding 


every thing that may corrupt the bone, as 


oleaginous applications, &c. Spirituous, 
warm, ſubtile medicines are to be uſed ; we 
may recommend Tine. Myrrh. Tin. Maſ- 
tich. Spirit. Terebith. &c. which preſerve 
tie bone from corruption, and defend it 
againſt the influence of the air; the other 
parts of the wound may be dreſſed with 
| | dry | 


(a) Vid. Comment. Van Swict, in Aphariſm, Baer - 
vii, 9 253. | 


performed as expeditiouſly as poſſible. 


dry lint, covered with a pledget of Unguent. 


e Gum. Elemi, &c. care being taken to ſup- 
preſs a luxuriance of fleſh, as mentioned in 
the treatment of wounds in general. — 

Keeping the parts warm promotes the rege- 
neration of fleſh, and conſequently the ex- 
foliation of the bone. During the time of 
dreſſing, the ambient air may be warmed, 
if the ſeaſon of the year requires it, with a 
chafing diſh of coals . Whether tere- 
bration, &c. are practiſed or not, this me- 
thod of dreſſing is proper, and ſhou'd be 


Fungous fleth is apt to grow from the lips 
of the wound, and lay looſe upon the bone, 


without great care in the dreſſing to prevent 


it, and which neglected might create much 


trouble, both to the patient and Surgeon, 
| asT have ſeen more than once; and in one 


caſe, that I was concerned in, above fix 
months after the accident, the cure was ob- 
ſtructed, through inattention in this reſpect, 
not a little to the prejudice of the Surgeon's 


Character. 


ot 
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Of the various injuries incident to 
I the ſkull, 


We . hive now to conſider the different 
injuries the Cranium may ſuffer ; firſt giv- 
ing a ſhort account of its bones, &c. It is 
a kind of box or cafe of a ſpheroidal figure, 
| containing and defending the brain, with 
its appendages, againſt external injuries, 
formed of eight bones; which are the fron- 
tal, two parietal, two temporal, the occipi- 
tal, the ſpbenoid and ethmord, connected by 
the coronal, ſagittal, lambdoidal, ſquamous, 
and zranverſe ſutures; the coronal runs 
acroſs the ſkull, from the upper edges of 
the /þhenoidal bone, joining the frontal to 
the parietal bones: the Jagittal begins at 
the /ronta{ bone, ends at the occipital, and 
Joins the parietal bones; under which ſu- 
ture lies the longitudinal nus; and this ſu- 
ture is continued down to the noſe in chil- 
dren, dividing the Os Front:s in the mid- 
dle. The lambdoidal ſuture connects the 

poſterior 


o 


poſterior parts of the pariezal bones to the 


occipital bone, and under this ſuture is the 
courſe of the lateral fnuſes; and in this ſu- 
ture, are found more of the Of/a rriquetra, 
or Wormiana, from Wormius the diſcoverer 
of them, than in any other. The /quamous 


ſutures are made by the ſuperior parts of the 


temporal, and ſphenoida bones, lapping over 


the lower parts of the parietal. The tram 


verſe ſuture paſſes over the face, and runs 
through the bottoms of the orbits of the 
eyes, joining the lower edge of the frontal, 
to the /bbenordal bone, The bones of the 


ſkull have two tables, ſeparated by a medi- 


tullium, but this diplie is often wanting, 
as well as the ſutures obliterated, in old 
ſubjects; there are alſo holes, convexities, 


projections, &c. to be remarked, by an ex- 
amination of the ſkeleton, in order to pre- 
vent falling into miſtakes, - 


Tur beſt Authors, ancient and modern, 
divide the injuries, of which the ſkull is 
ſuſceptible, into five kinds, as a fiſſure, a 
Jracture, a contuſion, a depreſſion, and a 
cut; but before we treat of theſe injuries, 
it is proper to direct the methods neceſſary 
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Kinds of inju- 
ries the ſkull 
11 liable to. 


2 50 


Conſiderations 
and directions 

concerning dif 
covering inju- 

ries done tv-the 
ſkull, 


to be taken, in order to diſcover the nature 
of them, when they do not evidently ap- 


pear, alter being aſſured, that the patient 


has received a hurt by a blow or fall upon 


his head, though we cannot preciſcly de- 
termine the place, where the hurt is. The 


way to come at the knowledge of it is, as 
Hippocrates directs, de capitis vulneribus, by 
_ examining the nature of the weapon, with 


the manner that the patient received the 


ſtroke or fall, and the length of the wound 
is to be conſidered; for a very long wound 
cannot be inflicted upon the head, without 


manifeſt hazard of injuring the ſkull, as 


has been remarked, on account of its Jþhe- 


roidal figure; and we muſt alſo remember, 


the difference of thickneſs in the different 


parts of the ſkull, as well as their natural 
convexities and projections; but there is 
ſuch a variation in ſkulls, that with the ut- 
molt attention, we may ſometimes be de- 


_ ceived. In exploration with the probe, we 


muſt not forget the /nuofities, the inequa- 
lities, ſutures, &c. leſt the rough and une- 


qual ſurface of the ſkull deceive and lead 


us into ſome ſuch error as that mentioned 
ot 


of Hippocrates.— This great man, and 
other eminent Authors ſince his time, ad- 


vile giving the patient ſome hard ſubſtance 


to chew, as a cruſt of bread ; or to put a 
ſtring between his teeth, pulling it with a 
ſudden jerk, which, they ſay, will give a 
ſenſation of pain in the injured part of the 
ſkull; but theſe experiments are by no 
means to be depended on ; they can have 
no effect, except in thoſe parts, where the 
temporal muſcle is attached, as Berengarius 
well obſerves; who allo tells us, that ſome 
people, particularly Lanfranc, pretended 
to make the diſcovery, as is commonly done 
in carthen ware to find if they have a flaw, 
by ſtriking the ſkull with ſfoue ſinall ſolid 
body; but this experiment is cqually falla- 
cious and ridiculous as the other. Feeling 
with our fingers will ſometimes ſerve us, 
though not always ; when therefore we are 
called to a patient, whoſe ſkull we have 


reaſon to fear, from the ſymptoms, has ſuf- 


fered an injury, if there are no viſible ſigns 


to direct us to any particular part, we arc 


to examine ſtrictly, with our fingers, in every 
Part, the head being firſt well ſhaved, in 


order 
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The fkull is to 
be laid bare 
when we have 
good reaſon to 
ſuſpect its being 
ured, 


order to diſcover any inequalities, or yicld- 


ing of the bone, or puffy ſoftneſs of the te- 


guments, attended with ſome ſenſe of pain 


upon prefſure, which may guide us to the 
injured part of the bone : and the patient, 
though he may not be perfect in his ſenſes, 
ſtill may give us ſome light into this obſcure 
matter, by clapping his hand to the part, 
where he feels pain. 


Wurx we have diſcovered a ſuſpicious 
part, with ſymptoms of a fracture or fiſſure, 
it ſhou'd be opened to the bone directly, in 
order to prevent the worſt of conſequences, 
of which we have innumerable inſtances, 
proceeding from delay ; as we may find in 


Schenkius, and other obſervators, and ſome 


ſuch TT have obſerved, 


The different 


manners of 
opening the 
Parts in injuries 
of the ſkull, 


_ peculiar to be attended to. Laying the 


Wr ſhall here curſorily take notice of 
the different manners of opening the parts, 


as the means of inquiry, neceſſary in all 


the injuries happening to the ſkull ; defer- 
ring the reſt till we come to particular ca- 
ſes, becauſe all of them have ſomething 


bone bare, or ſcalping, is done by cutting 
the ſcalp with a ſtrong knife, appropriated 
| 8 5 
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this uſe, and called a ſcalping knife, lately 
much improved. Writers upon this ſub- 
ject have directed the inciſion to be made 
in different directions and figures; as the 
rectiliueal, the angular, that in form of a 
T, and the crucial; the firſt is proper, 
when we want to purſue a fiſſure ; the 
other are ſeldom found uſeful ; for when 
we have in view the making room for the 
application of the trepan, or trephine, it is 
better to remove a circular or oval piece of 
the ſcalp. That great Surgeon Monſ. Ar- 
naud ſays, he made the crucial inciſion, 
with ſucceſs, upon the temporal muſcle, 
contrary to the opinion of other Surgeons ; 
and I have twice ſucceſsfully removed a con- 
ſiderable portion of it, to make room for 
perforating the ſkull, without leaving any 
impediment in the action of that muſcle. 
In making the inciſion, care ſhou'd be 
taken to cut through the teguments and 
pericranium equally, and at once, uſing the 
edge of the knife more than the point, eſ- 
pecially if we have reaſon to think the cra- 

nium is much broken and yielding; becauſe 
if we plunged down the point, bearing hard 


upon 
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Of the Counter - 
Fiſſure, and its 
various kinds; 


upon it, we ſhou'd, by that incautious ſtep, 
be apt to depreſs the ſkull more, or per- 
haps injure the ſubjacent parts, by its ſlip- 
ping between the fragments. After hav- 
ing completed the inciſion in this manner, 
and raiſed the pericranium a little from the 
bone, quite round, with the knife, the 
ſcalprum will be found the propereſt inſtru- 
ment to clear the bone, as we ſhall more 
particularly mention, when we come to 
deſcribe the application of the trepan. 


Of Fiſſures. 


Wr ſhall firſt take under conſideration 
the Counter-Fiſſure, with its ſeveral forts. 
1. Where the blow is on one fide of the 
head, and the ſkull cracked on the other. 
2. Where the internal table is broke, the 
external remaining found. 3. Where the 
{troke is received on one bone, and the fiſ- 
ſure in that adjoining, | 


A GREAT many Authors have doubted 


of the exiſtence of a Caunter-Fiſſure; and 
indeed it is a difficult tatk to account ſatis- 


factorily for ſuch an effect, etpecially in the 


two firſt Kinds, It wou'd be only waſting 
time, to dwell upon the vague opinions, 
that have prevailed in different ages, con- 
cerning the violent agitation the animal ſpi- 
rits are put into from a conſiderable blow 
on the head, and the ſtrong impulſe they 
conſequently make againſt the cranium ; or 
to conſider the compariſon that has been 
made between the ſkull and an empty bot- 
tle, which ſtruck on one fide will ſometimes 
crack on the other; or to debate the queſ- 
tion about the ſubtile Aura, ſaid, by curi- 


ous, ſpeculative men, to be contained be- 


tween the tables, that, upon a ſudden ſhock 
or blow, may expand, and break the in- 
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Doubts about 
Counters F iffurer. 


ternal table, and not the external; we 


ſhall therefore only produce {ſuch teſtimo- 
nies of the facts, as put the matter as much 
beyond controverſy, as the nature of the 
ſubject admits of, leaving the curious to 


reaſon upon this abſtruſe point as they 


pleaſe. We ſhall not implicitly rely upon 
the authority of Hippocrates, Galen, Celſus, 


and 


Herengarius and 
other authori- 
ties to prove 
the exiſtence 
of the firſt ſpe- 
ties of Counter - 


Fiſſure. 
Nicolaus Fler en- 


tinut. 


Hfiel'yen. 


Other authori- 

ties that might 

be adduced in 
ppott ot theſe 
Is ; 


and other Fathers of our art, though they 
mention the fact, and merit a great degree 
of confidence, as they ſeldom aſſerted any 


thing without having it confirmed to them 
by ocular demonſtration ; but we ſhall re- 
fer to thoſe Authors only, who relate what 
they were eye-witneſſes of.———Berenga- 
rius ſays, he has ſeen three caſes, where the 
Fiſſures were oppoſite to the parts which 
received the blows.Nirolaus Florentinus 
affirms his having ſeen a fracture, with a 
great collection of matter, on the contrary 
ſide to that which received the blow. 


Fallopins ſays, that he has ſeen inſtances of 


this nature.——Lefizs relates an example 

in a perſon, who received a wound upon 
his forehead, by a fall from his horſe, and 
that after his death, a f/ure was diſcovered 
in the occipital bone, with extravaſated 


blood under it, without the leaſt appear- 
_ ance of external injury on that part,—— 


Meek'ren gives a ſingular inſtance of a per- 
fon, who had only a contuſion on the fide, 
where he was ſtruck, and two fiſſures on the 
oppoſite. We might add the teſtimonies 
of Pare, Tentanus, Dionis, Garengeot, Mery, 
Petit, Arnaud and * upon this oc- 


caſion. 2 ＋. ulpius 


9 


Tulpius mentions a very memorable ex- 
ample of a Fiſſure in the internal table, 


| cauſed by a ball, the external not being in- 


jured.——Scultetus relates two caſes, in 
which the internal table ſuffered, the ex- 
ternal remaining unhurt. Pare gives 


us the hiſtory of a Nobleman's caſe, in 


which the internal table of the ſkull was 
fractured by a Ball, though the head was 


well guarded with a helmet, and the ex- 
ternal had ſuffered no manifeſt injury 
Paaw in his Commentaries upon Hippo- 


. crates, de Capitis Vuineribus, aſſures us, he 
opened the head of a young man, who 


died three days after an accident, by a fall 
out of a cart, and found the external table 
ſound, with a ſeparation of a large portion 
of the internal. — Petrus Spererius ſays, 
that Rinaldus Corteſius had a ſkull in his 
ſtudy, in which the lower table was frac- 


| tured, the upper remaining ſound, 


Paaw, inthe aboverecited place, relates 


| the caſe of a perſon, who was ſtruck on the 


left parietal bone, near the ſuture, and, by 
that percuſſion, had the right fractured. 
Berengarius mentions a ſimilar Accident. — 

9. Ruyſch 


Poaaw! 


Petru. Ste er ias. 


Witneſſes of th: 


third k nd of 
Counter Fiſure, 
Paaw. 


Perengariu'. 


Ruyſeb has EV INE the ſame in a very re- 
markable manner. 


FROM theſe convincing Authorities, 


which 1 think cannot leave the incredu- 


lous in doubt, it may reaſonably be con- 
cluded, not to mention any thing of my 
own remarks, that the various kinds of 


Counter-Fi ſure may happen, and the effect 


of a violent percuſſion be communicated 


from one part of the head to another.— 
In all our inquiries and inveſtigations, it is 


eſſentially neceſſary, to keep our minds as 
free as poſſible from prejudices, and not 
implicitly yield our aſſent to the doctrine 


or opinion of others, unleſs ſupported by 


Of the Fifure 
that commonly 
happens. 


Ho to diſcov. 
er a Capillary 
Fi 12 85 


matter of fact, and rational experience, in 


order to acquire true practical knowledge. 


 HavinG conſidered the Counter- Fiſſure 
we ſhall proceed directly to that kind, 
which more frequently occurs. When 


the Fiſſure is large, it is ſoon diſcovered, 
after the bone is laid ſufficiently bare, and 
the blood well ſpunged up; but a Capillary 
Fiſſure requires great attention to diſcover 


it 


Vid. Hagner de — Hera, & Le Maire de Reſo- 


| nit. 


it. The Method, propoſed by Cellus and 
others, for this Diſcovery, is to pour ink 


or ſome other coloured liquor, upon the 
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ſuſpected part of the bone, and then to 


wipe it dry with a ſpunge ; when ſome of 
it will have inſinuated itſelf into the 
crack, not to be expunged, or even oblite- 
rated by a little ſcraping of the bone; 
which indeed may ſerve to ſhew the F- 
ſure till plainer. 


In order to know whether the Fiſure 
penetrates both tables of the ſkull, Beren- 
garius propoſes, in his treatiſe de Frattura 
Cranii, that the patient ſhould hold his 
breath, having his mouth and noſtrilscloſed, 
driving, as he expreſſes it, the air with the 


\ utmoſt force from his breaſt to his head, 


and fays, that if the Fyſure pene- 
trates both the tables, moiſture will ap- 
pear through the crack ; but this experi- 
ment is not to be depended upon, tho” ſo 


great an authority may be added, as that of 


Fabricius ab Aquapendente. Guido, &c. have 
propoſed other means, which are equally 
fallible. 


„ | SINCE 


Berenyarins (Me « 
thod of diſtov- 
ering whether 
the Fee pene- 
trates both ta- 
bles of the 
ſkull. 


” 


_ conſequences 
than Fradures, 


Hiſtory of a cafe 
from Paaw to 
encourage tre- 


panning carly. 


Trepanning in 
Fiſſures, to be 
practiſed with- 
out delay, not 
relying upon 

other methods. 


and the paſſage too narrow for the egreſs 
of extravaſated blood, &c. they frequently 
produce worſe effects than fractures; and 
in them, a concuſſion of the brain is more 


to be apprehended, than in large fractures, 


for obvious reaſons. Theſe Conſiderations 
demand the moſt diligent and judicious 


inquiry at the very firſt, in order to obviate 
future evils. The inſtance which Paau gives 


in his Commentaries upon Hippocrates de 


Capitis Vulneribus, is very ſtriking, of a 
perſon, who ten months after having receiv- 


ed a Fiſſure, which had paſſed unobſerv- 


ed, was ſeized with a Vertigo, and died in 
a ſhort time. In this caſe, after the pa- 
tient's death, the bone was found carious 


and the brain corrupted. 


HENCE appear the fad conſequences of 
delaying to perforate the bone, by the tre- 
pan ; and, as that Operation is attended 
with little or nopain or danger, we ſhould 
not from the preſent abſence of threaten- 


ing ſymptoms, by any means be deluded to 
procraſtinate, nor, I think, be induced by 


any authority to truſt to other methods, 


not 
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not even to Bellaſte's favourite one of mak- 
ing terebrations to the Dipl under a per- 
ſuaſion that the Fiſſure penetrates no 
farther, a caſe which I believe rarely hap- 
pens; but ſhou'd it not proceed through 
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both tables of the ſkull, yet the Dura Ma- 


ter may probably have ſuffered under that 
very part, laying the foundation of future 


miſchief: and in the caſe juſt mentioned: 


early trepanning probably would have 
ſaved the patient. The happy event in 


ſome caſes without the operation, may have 


had too much weight with the timid and 
unexperienced, DES 


A Fraflure is the ſecond kind of injury 
of the ſkull; the definition of which dif- 
fers from that of a Fiſſure, which is no 


more than a ſimple ſolution of continuity 
of the bone, whereas by a Fracture is un- 


derſtood a ſeparation of one or more pieces 
from it. This accident requires immedi- 
ate trepanning, as the fragments of the 
bone irritating and injuring the Dura Ma- 
ter, may be ſoon productive of irreparable 
miſchief, as I have often obſerved ; unleſs 
they can be removed by ſome other method 

$4 without 


Of a Fraturs 
of the Null. 


Under what 
circumſtances 
trepanning may 
be reaſonably 
omitted, 


Firſt kind of 
Fracture of the 
 k&ull, 


Second kind, 


Third Kind, 


without detriment to the ſubjacent 


parts. i 


A Fracture of the fkull is divided into 
three kinds. 1. That, in which one or 
more pieces are entirely ſeparated, and not 


much depreſſed. 2..That, where the frag- 


ment or fragmentslie wholly or partly un- 
der the ſound bone, which is the worſt caſe 
that can happen, on account of the diffi- 
culty of extracting or elevating them. 3. 


Is when the piece rides upon the ſound 


part of the bone; which is a bad circum- 


ſtance, as its lower part may ſink down, pe- 


Treatment af- 
ter removing 
the fr agments, 


netrating the meninges and brain itſelf, 


Tux application proper, after removing 
the fragments of the bone by trepanning 


or otherwiſe, as the exigency of the Caſe 


demands, are ſuch as the membranes, the 


bone and the ſcalp require reſpectively, 


which will be ſpecified after the operation 


of trepanning. 


Of a Contuſſin of 
the ſkull, 


Tux third kind of injury, which we 
have in order mentioned, is a Contuſion of 
the ſkull. It may be occaſioned by a fall, 
by ſtriking the head againſt ſome ſolid body, 


by 


by ſome heavy weight falling upon the 
head, or by a blow with an obtuſe weapon. 


. | By ſuch violence, the veſſels belonging to 
: the bone may be injured, and the courſe 
of their fluids obſtructed, whence may 


arife worſe conſequences, than from Con- 

tufions of the ſoft parts; for if not diſcoy- 

ered, and the bone laid bare m time, it 

may grow carious, and produce moſt dread- | 

ful ſymptoms. -Schenkius ſpeaks of a Hiſtory from | 

Gentleman, who received a wound on his e. 

: head by a bullet, which was ſoon healed, 

: but after that he was afflicted with a perpe- 

tual head-ach, for many years; on which 

account, various methods were tried, but 

in vain; at length the cicatrix opened of 

its own accord, and the bone was found 

carious ; upon the ſeparation of the af- 

fected from the ſound part, the patient per- 

fectly recovered, without any pain of his 

, head remaining. The ſame external motives for 
injuries may extend their effects father; 

the veſſels, connecting the Dura Mater to 

e || the Cranium, may be ruptured, cauſing a 

ſeparation of theſe parts; whence extrava- 

ſations of blood, inflammation, ſuppura- 


tion 
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tion, and ulceration upon that membrane, 
may enſue; under which circumſtances, 


nothing but trepanning can bring relief (a). 


The Skulls of 
ſome adults 
may be in ſuch 
an infirm State 
as to admit of 
it, *tho' very 
rarely. 


Tux fourth ſort of Hurt the ſkull may 


receive is a Depreſſion, and from the ſame 


cauſe as a Contufion, Some Surgeons deny 
the fact peremptorily, except in young 


ſubjects, in two of which I have ſeen it, in 
a very remarkable manner, but never in an 
adult, without a fracture; yet I can con- 


ceive ſome ſkulls may admit of it, and ſe- 
veral Authors of the beſt credit confirm it, 
as we may ſee in a collection of examples 

8 


(a) "IP ER Van Eems in Pralef. academic. Leydens, 


ſpeaking of the veſſels of the Dura Mater which at- 


tach it to the ſkull, ſays: 


« tius inquirendi, 


«© Nunquam neglexi occaſionem hanc rem accura- 

& Noſocomium publicum hanc op- 
« portunitatem mihi dedit. Juvenis & robuſta puella 
© moriebatur vera phrenitide, ejuſque Cadaver coram 
© auditoribus, paucis poſt mortem horis, aperui. 
« Quando olla cranii erat ablata a ſubjecta Dura Ma- 


tre, in tota ejus ſuperficie, qua cranium ſpectat, non 


e invent ullum punctum, microſcopio diſtinguendum, 
* ubi non erat guttula ſanguinis rubri, & cava olla 
4e cranii ablata, etiam non exhibebat ullum punctum, 
« quod non oftendebat talem guttulam ſanguinis re- 
ve 8 guttulæ, in ſuperficie Duræ Matris viſi- 
« pili. | = 
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been adviſed by ſome, and among 
the great Practitioner Hi/daxus: Others, 


in Stalpart Vander Wiel.——Hildanus re- 
lates the caſe of a ſmart boy, who became 


| ſtupid by ſuch an accident, gradually loſing 


his memory and intellectual faculties. 


Tur Patient is liable to all the ſymp- 
toms under this accident that attend a Con- 


tuſion of the ſkull; and worſe may more 


immediately enſue, by compreſſion, as the 


full is completely filled with the Ence- 
phalon, | 


Tur Ancients recommended various 
methods of raiſing the depreſſed parts of 


the ſkull. The uſe of Cupping Glaſſes has 
them, 


have directed the application of an adhe- 
live plaſter, having a ſtring affixed to it, to 
pull it up with; but theſe methods are in- 


| ſignificant. It is much more probable, 


that forcibly pulling up the ſcalp ſhould 


| ſeparate it from the Perecranium, than 
Paaw's 


raiſe the depreſſion of the bone. 
method is too irrational, to take any par- 


ticular notice of it, and that, recommend 


ed by ſome Writers, with a ſcrew fixed in- 


to 
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Hiftory from 
Hildanus, 


The ſame or 
worſeſymptomyg 


Methods of the 
Ancients to ele- 
vate a Drei 
very frivolous, 


great Surgeons 
diſapprove all 
thoſe Methods, 
as well 23 the 


symptoms are 
threatening in a 
Depreſſion of the 


_ without à Fra 
ture, trepanning 
not to be Neg» 
be 


Of the Cut 
kind of injury 


| znto three forts, 


| the perpendi- 


to the depreſſed part of the ſkull, in order 
to elevate it, is liable to many objections, 
that can want no explanation. It is very 
aſtoniſhing, that ſuch great Maſters ſhould 
fall into ſuch groſs abſurdities; but ac- 
cording to Scultetus and others, it is better 
to leave the work to nature, than practiſe 
any of theſe methods, which are exploded 
by the Moderns: But when the functions 
of the brain are hurt, by a depreſſion of the 
ſkull in children or adults, trepanning is 
adviſeable, making as many perforations 
as ſhall be found neceſſary, to give an op- 
portunity of purſuing ſuch other meaſures, 
as the urgency and circumſtances of the 
caſe may require, as will be hereafter di- 
rected 1 in the article of trepanning. 


| Tur fifth kind of injury, that the 
ſkull may ſuffer is a Cut; which may pro- 
perly be divided into three forts. 1. The 
perpendicular, 2. The oblique. 4. Ex- 
cifion, or that which carries off a piece of 
the bone with the teguments. The 
perpendicular Cut differs but little from a 
Fiſſure; it is eaſier diſcovered, and not at- 
tended with ſuch contuſion of the tegu- 
1 | ments 


on wounded. 


ments and bone; conſequently is gene- 


rally leſs dangerous. The oblique 1s 
worle than the perpendicular, as blood or 
matter may be apt to lodge under the ſlo- 
ping wound ; but on the other hand, 
there is leſs hazard of having the encepha- 
Exciſion, if it pene- 
trates no farther than the Diplie, is rather 
leſs dangerous than either of the other, 


and it is to be treated as a wound with 


loſs of ſubſtance. Where the ſcalp is not 


totally ſeparated, having the piece of the 
bone adhering to it, ſome Surgeons have 


propoſed and adviſed, diſſecting that off, 


The obliqug 
cut. 


Exciſion, or 
what is 

by ſome Wri. 
ters, Dedelation, 


clapping down the ſcalp over the ſound 


part of the bone, and keeping them in 


contact by caſy compreſs and bandage, -— 


Stalpart Vander Wiel has collected prece- 
dents from Writcrs of good credit, to 
encourage the practice ; and mentions 
ſome, even where both tables of the 


ſkull have been hewed off, that have end- 


cd happily by this treatment, without any 
exfoliation. erengarius relates the 
caſe of a Gentleman, who was wounded 
in the forehead, ſo that the ſcalp, with a 
piece of the bone affixed to it, hung down 

over 


A collection of 


caſes to this 


purpoſe in Sai; 
part Vander | 
Witt, 


Hiſtory ſrom 
Berengar ius, 


Eraltetns and 
forme other 
great Surgeons 
difapprove all 
thoſe Methods, 
as well as the 
Moderne, 


When the 
Symptoms are 
threatening in a 
Depreſfi;n of the 
au l. eren 
without à Fra 
fire, trepanning 


mot to be neg- 


beced, 


to the depreſſed part of the ſkull, in order 


to elevate it, is liable to many objections, 


that can want no explanation, It is very 


aſtoniſhing, that ſuch great Maſters ſhould 
fall into ſuch groſs abſurdities; but ac- 


cording to Scultetus and others, it is better 


to leave the work to nature, than practiſe 


any of theſe methods, which are exploded 
by the Moderns: But when the functions 


of the brain are hurt, by a depreſſion of the 


ſkull in children or adults, trepanning is 


adviſeable, making as many perforations 
as ſhall be ſound neceſſary, to give an op- 


portunity of purſuing ſuch other meaſures, 


Of the Cut 
which ts the 
fifth and laſt 
kind of injury 
6f the Skull, 
and is divided 
znto three forts, 


The perpendi- 
Fulaf Car. 


as the urgency and circumſtances of the 


caſe may require, as will be hereafter di- 


Tected in the article of trepanning. 


Tur fifth kind of injury, that the 


ſeull may ſuffer is a Cut; which may pro- 
perly be divided into three ſorts. 1. The 
perpendicular. 2. The oblique. 3. Ex- 
cifton, or that which carries off a piece of 
the bone with the teguments.——The 
perpendicular Cut᷑ differs but little from a 
Fiſſure; it is eaſier diſcovered, and not at- 
tended with ſuch contuſion of the tegu- 


ments | 


8 
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fon wounded. 
trates no farther than the Dip/ce, is rather 
leſs dangerous than either of the other, 
and it is to be treated as a wound with 


ments and bone ; conſequently is gene- 
rally leſs dangerous. The oblique is 
worſe than the perpendicular, as blood or 
matter may be apt to lodge under the ſlo- 
ping wound ; but on the other hand, 
there is leſs hazard of having the encepba- 
Exciſion, if it pene- 


loſs of ſubſtance. Where the ſcalp is not 
totally ſeparated, having the piece of the 


bone adhering to it, ſome Surgeons have 


propoſed and adviſed, diſſecting that off, 
clapping down the ſcalp over the ſound 
part of the bone, and keeping them in 
contact by caſy compreſs and bandage, -— 
Stalpart Vander Miel has collected prece- 


dents from Writers of good credit, to 
encourage the practice; and mentions 


ſome, even where both tables of the 
ſkull have been hewed off, that have end- 
cd happily by this treatment, without any 
cxfoliation.o-Berengarius relates the 
caſe of a Gentleman, who was wounded 
in the forchead, ſo that the ſcalp, with a 


piece of the bone affixed to it, hung down 
| | | over 
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The 
cut, 


Exciſion, or 
what is 

by ſome Wri. 
ters, Dedelation, 


A collection of 
caſes to this 
purpoſe in Sa; 
part Vander 
Wet, 


Hiſtory ſrom 
Berengariut, 
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over his eye ; this experienced Surgeon 
ſeparated the piece of bone from the ſcalp, 
proceeded as we have mentioned, and 


* SI cured his patient in a ſhort time. (a)— | 

Fallin, L. Pallopius gives a ſimilar caſe, Petrus | 
„ and 1 - | 

* 7 Largelata aſſures us, he has taken ſuch 


meaſures with ſucceſs. Par ſpeaks | 
of an extraordinary caſe of this kind, ſuc- 
ceſsfully treated by him in the ſame man- 

epic rem © ner. Belligſe in his Hoſpital-Surgeon, 

„ moſt dreadful caſe which terminated 
very happily, of a girl between 11 and 
12 years old, who had received 18 or 19 
wounds upon her head, with a cutlaſs, 
comprehending every ſpecies of wound 
here mentioned. 


3 | ALL 

(a) Fob a Mech ren has introduced, among his chi-, 

rurgical obſervations, a ſtrange ſtory of a _— 
Nobleman, who had ſuch a defe& ſupplied, by a Sur- 
geon, from adog's head ; but the bigotted Divines of 

that Country excommunicated him, and wou'd not 
annul the ſentence, till he ſubmitted to have the bru- 
tal part of him removed. 

There is, I think, in the Philzſ. Tranſ. an account 
of a ſingular operation, performed by a Surgeon, who 
after diſſecting off a cock's ſpur, with as much fleſh 
upon it as he cou'd, ingrafted it into an inciſion made 

| upon his comb on the top of his head, where it firmly 
grew. 
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ALL theſe wounds require the ſame 
treatment, we have already directed; but 
it certainly wou'd be in vain, to attempt 
the method of cure, which has been re- 
commended to the conſideration of Sur- 
geons in the third ſpecies, or Exciſion, ex- 
cept in recent caſes. (a) 


(a) Profeſſor Muro ſpeaks of a perſon, who in an 
engagement with a privatcer, received a wound upon 
the middle of the Os Fronts ; which, though it was 
ſoon healed, yet jeft a continual pain upon the part, 
Some time after his return home the wound broke 


open, upon which incident the pain abated, but a 


deep and extenſive caries was found in the bone by the 
Profeſlor, to whom he applied after having been under 
the care of other Surgeons to no purpoſe, The cari- 
ous bone was not black, but of an aſh-color, and full 
of ſmall, like worm-eaten, holes, and the diſcharge 
was large, ichorous and very fœtid. This Practitioner 
of great diſcernment, was apprehenſive that the caries 
penetrated at leaſt as far as the Diplo, if not quite thro" 
the bone. From this conſideration he reſolved to 
apply the trepan, and make ſuch a number of perfora- 
tions as were neceſſary to encompaſs the carious part 
of the bone, and found it affected to the Dfplce about 
the breadth of the palm of his hand, which he caſily 
raiſed from thence, except in one ſmall ſpace where he 
left it to exfoliate; and cured his patient after this 


operation by the common treatment, 
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Deſcription of 


the Ercephalon, 


A ſhort deſcription of the material 


parts of the Encephalon. 


TurRE is an intercourſe between the 
Pericranium, Meditullium and Dura Mater. 
The Dura Mater is an inelaſtic membrane, 


about the thickneſs of parchment, lining 


the internal ſurface of the ſkull, as the 
Pericranium encompaſſes the external, to 


which it is attached by a greater number 
of veſſels, and more ſtrongly, in chil- 


dren, than in adults, giving a covering to 


every nerve in its paſſage out of the ſkull, 
The falci-form proceſs of the Dura Mater, 


running according to the courſe of the /a- 
gittal ſuture, and longitudinal nus, di- 
vides the brain into the two hemiſpheres ; 
and the tranſverſe proceſs is in the courſe 
of the /ambdoidal ſuture and lateral finuſes, 
ſeparating the Cerebrum from the Cerebe/- 


um; which proceſſes, forming a kind of 


triangle, ſerve to prevent a vacillation of 


the brain, being aſſiſted by the entrance 
| of 


+ 
wc 2 4. 1 "I "th. 


of the veſſels of the Dura Mater into the 
ſkull, as deſcribed, The Pia Mater 
is one of the moſt delicate vaſcular mem- 


branes, immediately inveſting the brain, 


in all its convolutions or plicatures ; it is 
ſo fine and tranſparent, that the brain ap- 
pears clearly through it; its external ſur- 
face is connected to the Dura Mater by 
veins, opening into the ſinuſes ; its inter- 
nal is attached to the brain by capillary 
veſſels, called vaſa tomentoſu.— The 
brain is compoſed of a cortical, and me- 
dullary part; the firſt is of a browniſh, or 
rather cineritious colour ; the other white, 
and.of a firmer texture; both ſubſtances 
are vaſcular, but the cortical more ſo than 


the medullary from whence the nerves 
proceed. The Cerebellum lies below the 


poſterior lobes of the Cerebrum ; it has no 


convolutions, like the brain, but it has 
curved parallel lines, deſcribed upon its 


ſurface by the Pia Mater, and is of a 
darker colour than the Cerebrum. Un- 


der the Cerebellum lies the Medulla oblonga- 
ta, improperly ſo called, for it is rather 


of a depteſſed pyriform figure. This part 


is formed by the union of the medullary 


ſubſtanca 
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Injuries to 
which the Fu- 
tephalon are lia. 
dle. 


ſubſtance of the Cerebrum and Cerebellum ; 
whence proceeds the Medulla ſpinalis, 


which is alſo to be conſidered, as a conti- 


nuation of the brain, with its 30 pair of 
nerves divaricating from it: and from this 
connexion of the nervous ſyſtem, we may 
account for many appearances, though not 
in ſo ſatisfactory a manner as we wiſh. (a) 


Of the injuries which the Encepba- 
lon, or parts contained within the 
ſkull, may ſuffer, 


Tux Encephalon may ſuffer. 1. By con- 
cuſſion. 2. By compreſſion. 3. By irrita- 
tion. 4, By being wounded with cutting 
inſtruments, or fragments of bones. 5. By 
ruptures of veins, arteries, or lymphatics, 


proceeding from concuſſion, or ſome other 
cauſe, 


(a) Read the late Profeſſor WWhytt's excellent Book 


concerning the ſympathy of the nerves and nervous 


diſorders : And what Doctor Hales has ſaid in his Sta- 


tical Eſſays vol. 2. Pag. 59 and 60; which kind of 


nervous ſymphathy I have lately experienced, in an 


t''nsſs, to a great degree, 
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cauſe, and occaſioning extravaſations upon 


the meninges of the brain. The coats of 
the veſſels, which are ramefied in, and up- 
on the plicatures of the pia Mater, con- 
necting it to the Dura Mater, are very 
weak and tender; conſequently eafily rup- 
tured by concuſſion. 6. By inflamma- 
tion; whence may proceed abſceſſes, or 
collections of matter. Though pure blood 
extravaſated, never changes into purulent 
matter, yet it is apt, after coagulation, 
to be rendered fluid by inteſtine motion 
and putrefaction; becoming then ſo acri- 


monious and ſtimulating, as to producè in 
the parts, where it is lodged, an inflam- 
mation; in conſequence of which, pus 


may be formed and mixed with it, which 
appearance, probably has deceived inat- 
tentive Surgeons, into an opinion, that 
blood is tranſmutable into pus. 7. By a 


detachment of the Dura Mater; whence 
may proceed extravaſation, inflammation, 


and an ulcerous foulneſs, or ſloughing of 
that membrane, proving of the moſt dan- 


gerous conſequence, as we have remarked 


under the article of contuſion of the 


Kull. (a) T Tris 


(a) See Mr, Pot?'s bn * treatiſe on this 


ſubject. 
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Various effect 
reſulting from 
the preceding 


Ts variety of cauſes will be produce 
tive of a great variety of ſymptoms or 


effects, ſooner or later; as bleeding at 
the noſe and ears, head-ach, reſtleſsneſs, 


| inflammation of the eyes, fever, vertigo, 
| ſtupor, loſs of ſenſes, as ſeeing, hearing, 


Zome of theſe 
preceding 
ſymptoms ac- 
company every 


Injury of the 


Encepbalon, 


&c. deprivation of ſpeech, and voluntary 


motion, difficulty of reſpiration, coma, 


palſy, involuntary emiſſion of fœces and 
urine, apoplexy, and convulſions; and 


then death ſoon cloſes the diſmal ſcene, 


unleſs nature can be aſſiſted by art. 


| Som of theſe ſymptoms attend every 


injury done to the Encephalon, ſooner or 
later, more or leſs, according to the de- 


| gree of obſtruction to the circulation, in- 


flammation, oppreſſion of the brain, &c. 
Pain and heat of the head, with red- 
neſs and wildneſs of the eyes and looks, 
attended with fever and a tenſe pulſe, de- 
note an inflammation upon ſome part of 
the Encephalon, which frequently in a 


ſhort time terminates in delirium or 
phrenſy: and when matter is forming, in 


conſequence of inflammation, the patient 


is commonly ſubject to rigors. When 


the 
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the brain is oppreſſed by extravaſation or 
otherwiſe, the nerves are affected, the 
pulſe generally becomes depreſſed and irre- 
gular, and other ſymptoms ſupervene, to 
a degree in proportion to that oppreſſion, 
&c. uns 


From theſe conſiderations we muſt in- 
fer, that the aſſemblage of ſymptoms will 
generally be of a mixt nature; aud the 
Surgeon muſt pay the utmoſt attention to 
them, to avoid falling into error of judg- 
ment, in declaring his ſentiments in ſuch 
a doubtful matter, which will not admit 
of a preciſe determination. 


How far a concuſhon of the brain, af- 
fecting the origin of the nerves, without 
any other evident cauſe, may excite diſor- 
ders in the nervous ſyſtem, &c, is too ab- 


ſtruſe a point for us to attempt to eluci- 


date. (4)———A concuſſion of the brain 


may happen, without the head being the 


part immediately ſhocked ; of which we 
have inſtances ; and the like I once ſaw. 
T 2 We 


' _{a) Vid. Bobnium in Nenunciatione Vulnerum, de Vi- 
bratione Cerebri Pag. 172: Et Berengarium de Commo- 
tiene Cerebri. | 


Great prudence 
required in 
giving opinion 
in a doubtſul 
matter. 


Of concuſſiod 
of the braia 
umply. 


A concuſſion 


may happen 
without 

the head being 
the part firit 


ſhocked, _ 


We have alſo the fatal effects of eoncuſſi- 
ons demonſtrated to us by diſſections, 
where only the blood-veſſels have been 

found turgid, without any rupture of 
& fingular cafe, them. A very remarkable caſe of this 
kind I had an opportunity of obſerving, 

' ſome years ago, by opening the head of a 
boy, who had received a fall a week 
before; and who from the time of the ac- 
cident, till the day before his death, was 
almoſt inceſſantly ſinging. Upon the 
ſtricteſt examination, I cou'd diſcover no 
extravaſation or ruptured veſſels, but thoſe 
diſtributed in the folds of the pia Mater 
appeared very turgid. When this fatal 
accident happened, the boy was learning 
pſalmody; and it was obſerved by thoſe 

1 who attended him on this occaſion, that 
8 Huis voice was more melodious after than 
before it, and that he ſung the tunes as 

truly. The day before he died he grew 
_ comatoſe, and expired in ſtrong convulſi- 
ons upon the ſeventh day after the accident. 
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e mas Hippocrates, and other ancient Writers, 


Mippores Writers 


. As well as the Moderns, have obſerved, a 
1 0 eee of that When a paralytic diſorder ſeized a 
me conan: perſon, in conſequence of an injury done 
paralytic, &, | to 
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to the brain, it was generally on the op- 
poſite fide to that which received the blow. 


It has alſo been obſerved, that ſometimes ._ 


the other ſide has been convulſed at the 


ſame time; as indeed I lately ſaw, in a ve- 
ry ſingular caſe, where the breech-pin of 


a gun, near three inches long, was lodg- 
ed out of ſight in the left hemiſphere of 


the brain. (a) Bonetus, Hildanus, Val- 
ſalva and others, mention caſes in which 


extravaſations were found, upon opening 


the heads of patients, who had paralytic 
ſymptoms of their limbs on the oppoſite 
fides. The moſt eminent Writers and 
accurate Obſervers agree, that it more 


frequently happen thus; were it invaria- 


bly fo, the remark wou'd, on ſome occa- 
ſions, be a conſiderable direction to our 
judgment and practice. Some ſpecu- 
lative men have attempted to account for 
this appearance by admitting a decuſſation 
of the nerves, (a) and aſſigned reaſons for 

f EOS. © the 


(a) See this caſe in the ſecond Edit. of my Caſes 
and Remarks in Surgery. | 

(a) Caſſius, a man of great note, one of Aſcleprades's 
Pupils and his Succeſſor, was of this opinion ; but 
modern Anatomiſts do not allow a decuſſation of the 


nerves. 


17 


Great difficulty 
ſometimes to 
diſcover the na- 


ture ot the com- 


plaint, or the 
part affected. 


the injured fade being thrown into convul- 


ſions at the ſame time: but let us leave 
theſe controverted, knotty points, to be 
diſcuſſed by the curious inveſtigators. 


As the parts within the full affected 


with inflammation, extravaſation, &c. or 
where there is a fiſſure without appearance 
of external injury upon the ſcalp, are ſo 
difficult to diſcover, we muſt, under ſach 
perplexity, deliberately conſider the ſymp- 
toms, and how the accident happened, 
with every circumſtance, that can poſſibly 
throw any light upon a matter of the ut- 


moſt importance for the preſervation of the 
patient s life, Sometimes, though the 


_ patient's ſenſes are much impaired, as we 


Have mentioned, he, lifts his hand to the 


part affected; at other times, they are en- 


tirely taken away and we are deprived of 


that aſſiſtance, to direct our judgment. 


Here we want the greateſt ſagacity; for 
not being able to find out preciſely the ſi- 


tuation of the diſorder, it * proves 
mortal, 


Hippocrates 
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Hippocrates relates an extraordinary 
caſe to this purpoſe, of a girl, who, by 


one of her play- fellows, was ſtruck with 


the hand upon the uciput, and became 
immediately blind ; ſoon after, ſhe was 
ſeized with a violent fever, accompanied 


with a pain of her head, and an inflam- 


mation of her face and eyes; on the ſe- 
venth day, a conſiderable quantity of a 
bloody fluid iſſued from one of her cars; 
on the eighth, ſhe grew lethargic, and di- 


ed on the ninth. ——Hildanus has a caſe 


. 
*. 


Heurnius, in his 


ſomething like this. 


Commentaries upon Hippocrates, ſays, he 


has known ſome perſons loſe their taſte 
and ſmelling all their lives, in conſequence 
of falling upon the occiput: and there are 
many inſtances upon record, well authen- 
ticated, where the ſpeech has been affected 
for a long time by concuſſions of the 
brain. —-Valleriola tells us of a boy, 
who was ſtruck on the head with a ſmall 


Nick, without any ſymptoms of fracture, 


or fiſſure immediately enſuing, or any ap- 
pearance of contuſion upon the ſcalp; but 
on the ſixth day it inflamed, and then the 
patient was attacked with a palſy and con- 

vulſions, 
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A like cafe + 
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* the ſame 
Futhor. 


Similar eaſe in 
Zobnius and Bo- 


netus, 


iſt from 
rofes Tor Hen. 
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have many ſingular caſes. 


vulſions, becoming delirious ſoon after, 
and died on the eleventh day. The 
ſame Author mentions the caſe of a vint- 
ner, who was ſtruck with a ſtone on his 


head, without apparently injuring the 
ſkull, yet on the fourteenth day he died; 


and upon opening his head, an extravaſa- 


tion of blood was found upon the Dura 


(a) Bohnius and (5) Bonetus 
The great 


Profeflor Monro inſtances the cafe of a 


Mater. 


painter at Edinburgh, who received a blow 


with a ſtone on the back part of his head, 
making a ſmall wound in the ſcalp. He 
refuſed to be let blood immediately after 
the accident, and walked near a mile to 


town; was then blooded freely, and pro- 


perly treated in all reſpects ; yet, within a 
few days, he was ſeized with a lethargy, 


and other uſual ſymptoms of an oppreſſed 
brain, and expired ſoon after. Upon 
opening his ſkull, neither fracture nar 


ſiſſure 


{a) De capitis vuhreribus dete ils in renungiatione | 


Pinar 6 um. 


(3) In Anatomia pradlicg, | 


fiſſure appeared; nothing more was viſible, 


than a ſmall extravaſation of blood, with a 
turgeſcence of the veſſels. 


HNO we ſee, that in conſequence of 
ſcemingly flight cauſes, the Encephalon may 


ſuffer to a fatal degree: and under the cir- 


cumſtances we have been relating, the in- 


tentions are, to cure the inflammation, re- 


move the compreſſive cauſe, whatever it is, 
&c. On account of the inflammation, at- 


tending a fracture or fiſſure of the ſkull, 
&c. we mult pay a due regard to the anti- 


K method, veneſection in particu- 
ar, and prevent, all we poſſibly can, the 
falling of blood upon the Dura Mater, &c. 
and if that has already happened, we muſt 


then endeavour to evacuate it ſpeedily ; for 


by its ſtagnation, it ſoon becomes putrid 
and acrid, corroding the membranes, &c. 


the diſmal conſequences of which, we may 


read in Schengius, Tulpius, Wiſeman, Meek- 
ren, Vander Miel. Hildanus and other Ob- 
ſervators, and in the Ada Eruditorum Lip- 


- fie. 


WHEN a piece of the ſkull is depreſſed, 
and happens to be {lipped, and immoveably 
fixed under the found part of the bone, we 

muſt 
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Inflammation, 
&. of the ut» 
moſt impor. 
tance to be at- 
tended to in c 
cidents 


the hcad, 


What mu!t be 
done when 
fragments of 
the ſkull are 
depreſſed and 
immoveably 
fixed under the 
ſound bone. 
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The ſteps to be 


taken when 


their internal 
ſurface is much 
broader than 


their external. 


nal, by breaking off from the internal table, 
the external oppoſite thereto remaining un- 
hurt; in which caſes, many perforations 
may be found requiſite, for the eaſy and 


muſt apply the trepan; making ſuch a 
number of perforations, as we find neceſ- 


ſary to diſengage, and extract it with eaſe. 
Sometimes the internal ſurface of the de- 


preſſed fragment, or fragments of the ſkull 


may bea great deal broader than the exter- 


ſafe extraction of the depreſſed piece or 


; pieces. Within three or four years, I have | 
been concerned in three ſuch caſes, in each 


of which we made four perforations ; in 
two of thei we extracted five pieces, and 
in the other four, with great eaſe; the ex- 
traction of which wou'd have been imprac- 
ticable by-any other means, on account of 


their internal ſurfaces being much greater 


than their external. We made the perfo- 


rations in a line, in the moſt depending 
parts, a circumſtance that ſhou'd always be 
particularly attended to, for the free and 
uninterrupted an of the matter. (a) 


WHEN 


(a) dos two caſes, and Pl. 2, in the 2d Edition of 
m Caſes and Remarks, | 


Wurx the ſymptoms are threatening, 


and we have no viſible marks to direct us» 


to the affected part of the interiors of the 
head, all we can do, is to have recourſe to 
plentiful veneſection, repeating it according 


to the paticnt's ſtrength and conſtitution, 


and uſe lenient purgatives and diluents free- 


ly, obſerving a very ſtrict regimen, and 


embrocating the whole head, after being 


cloſe ſhaved, with OJ. Reſar. & Acet. 


Bleeding is to be particularly inſiſted upon; 
for by diminiſhing the quantity of blood, 

its impetus will be abated, the veſſels con- 
ſequently leſs diſtended, and thoſe ruptured 
will be more readily united, preventing the 
danger of more blood being poured out. 


This evacuation will greatly contribute to 
the removal of obſtructions in the ſmall 


veſſels, by making the circulation freer, and 


of courle promote abſorption of the extra- 
vaſated fluids, We have from Wiſeman a 
| ſingular inſtance of the good effect of bleed- 


ing, in the caſe of a Geatleman, who was 
thrown off his horſe ; upon which acci- 
dent, ſeveral of the ſymptoms, attending a 
concuſſion of the brain, &c. ſupervened, but 
were removed by plentil {ul and repeated 


bleeding g; 
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The neceffary 
Neps to be ta- 
ken when we 
have no Cite. 
ria to direct us 
to the part af+ 
{cQed, 


Hiſtory from 
nan. 


From Pars. 


A remarkab'e 
caſe to the ſame 


purpoſe, 


bleeding; and indeed much more plentiful 
at laſt, than was intended, by an odd acci- 
dent, upon opening the jugular vein, which 
had been opened ſeyeral times before. This 
caſe is the moſt worthy attention, for our 
encouragement in this practice, and ſhou'd 
be read at large. See Book 5. Chap. ix. 

Obſervat. x. of his excellent works. 
Pare mentions a very pertinent caſe on this 
oceaſion.— I was conſulted a few years 


ago, for a Clergyman, of a robuſt and ſan- 
guine habit, who, by a fall from his horſe, 
had received a fiſſure upon the occipital 
bone, which was attended with moſt threat- 
ening ſymptoms. In repeated conſultations 
of a Phyſician and ſeveral Surgeons, tre- 


panning cou'd not be unanimouſly agreed 
upon till the eleventh day after the acci- 


dent, for want of well authenticated pre- 


cedents to encourage the practice upon that 


part: however, in this time, atleaſt a nun- 
dred ounces of blood were taken away; 


which evacuation I believe proved the 


means of preſerving his life. The appear- 


ances upon performing the operation, which 
I had urged in the ſtrongeſt terms at every 


meeting, demonſtrated the abſolute neceſ- 
2 My 


3 a en a 


fity of it, the Dura Mater being inflamed, 
and having a fetid, bloody ichor upon it. 
Ann attending a Gentleman fince, of 
a ſtrong conſtitution, with an uncommon 


fiſſure on the Os temporale, I had alſo the 


opportunity of obſerving the happy effect 
of copious bleeding, even after trepanning, 
violent ſymptoms ſtill continuing. In the 
firſt eight days, whilſt he laid conſtantly 
either in a ſtupor or a delirium, more than 
a hundred ounces of blood were taken 
away, by the concurrent opinion of two 
eminent Phyſicians; and in the whole, 


during the cure, above double that quanti- 


ty, nothing giving relief, on account of 
delirious ſymptoms, which returned at times 
to a great degree, but this evacuation. The 


blood had the thickeſt and tougheſt buff-co- 


loured ſize we ever ſaw. In a reaſonable 
time he recovered as good a ſtate of health 
as he had before the accident, with the 
perfect enjoyment of his mental faculties. 
hoch theſe caſes are related fully in 


the 2d Edit. of my Obſeryations. (a) 


PuRGiNG 


() I have ſeen ſingular good effects f om opening 


the temporal artery in concuſſions of the brain, &c, as 
well as in other diſorders of the head, not proceeding 
nem 
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ſame nature. 
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Gentle purga- 
tives adviſable, 


pound is recommended by all Wri- 


ters, ancient and modern, on theſe occaſi- 


ons; but it muſt be by medicines of the 


gentleſt and leaſt ſtimulating kind, and by 


no means ſuch, as heat the blood and in- 
creaſe its velocity, which wou'd conſe- 


Of abſceſſes of 
the liver in con- 
ſequence of in- 
Juries done to 
the head. 


quently add to the inflammation, &c. This 
evacuation is of great conſequence to be at- 
tended to, on many accounts, and may aſſiſt 


in preventing an abſeęſt of the liver, &c. 


that has frequently been taken notice of by 
Obſervators when treating of the injuries 


now under conſideration, by which the pa- 


tient 


from external injuries; and I ſcarce remember an in- 


ſtance where it has been opened, on ſuch occaſions, 


without giving relief, more or leſs. About three 
rs ago opened it, with the approbation of a Phy- 
ician, for a perſon apparently in extremis, under a fit 


of the apoplexy ; whilſt he was bleeding he was evi- 


dently relieved, and it appeared to us that his life was 
owing to this ſeaſonable operation. A great many 
years ago, I opened it, in the preſence of Sir Benja- 
min Wrench, then a Phyſician of great character in 
Norwich, on account of an obſtinate Vertigo, which 
had long reſiſted his preſcriptions ; and during the 


bleeding, the complaint left the patient, returning no 


more; at which happy event the good old Knight, 
whoſe memory I revere, expreſſed great aſtoniſiment. 
See what Marcus Aurelius F. 


Neapolitun Surgeon, ſays upon Arteriatomy,—W hen 
Doctor Butter took his degree a few years ago at Edin- 
burgh, Arteriltomy was the ſubject of his Theſis matgu- 


ralis; os 


Severinus, the great 
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tient may loſe his life even though the diſ- 


order in his head ſhou'd be cured, as is ex- 


emplified by Job a Mee#'ren, in his letter 
to Barbette, Cap. ii. of his medico-chirur- 
gical _ obſervations.———Morſ. Bertrand: 
has a diſſertation on this ſubject, to which 
are ſubjoined obſervations in ſupport of it, 
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Hiſtory from 
Aeet ren, 


Ferrand, * 
4! it and Pots 
teu to be Cone 
ſulted on this 
occation, 


by Monſ. Andowlle, in the third vol. of the 


Mem. de / Acad. Roy. de C birurgie.——— 
Pouteau, in his Melanges de Chirurgie, par- 
ticularly mentions it, and alſo attempts to 
give a rational ſolution, how it procceds 
from injuries of the head. Par and 
others have obſerved abſceſſes upon other of 
the Abdominal Viſcera, r from the 


ſame cauſes. 


Brsiprs Vengſection, and gentle pur- 
ging, occaſionally, in order to obviate bad 


conſequences, or remove them, the patient's 
diet ſhou'd be ſtrictly regarded, which ſhou'd 


conſiſt principally of the farinaceous kind; 


his drinks ſhou'd be of a reſolving nature, 
taken warm and very liberally, that moi- 
ſture, by the exhaling veſſels, may be con- 
veyed to the extravaſated fluids, ſufficient to 
preſerve or bring them into a ſtate of fluidi- 


ty. 


Par. 

and others 

have obſerved 
the like upon 
other of the A&- 
domina! cena. 


The proper &. 
ct, &. 
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Under what * 
circumſtances 
applications are 


to be made to 


the ears, upon 
the authorities 
of Celſus, Beren- 
garius, &c. 


Hiſtories in 
which diſchar- 
ges from the 

' Ears proved be- 
nencial. 


— 


y fit for abforption by the bibulous veſ- 
ſels: and medicines of the nitrous, atte- 


nuating kind; ſhou'd be joined with theſe 


diluting liquors, as the viſcidity of the blood 


and febrile ſymptoms ſhall indicate. 
When the head is intenſely hot and painful, 


0. Refar. or Olivar. mixed with vinegar, 
makes a good topical remedy ; and Sal am- 
mon. cud. diſſolved in the vinegar may add 
to its efficacy; but we muſt not forget to 


| Have the head ſhaved cloſe all over, before 


the uſe of any embrocations. Under theſe 
circumſtances, ſpirituous applications are 


very PW" (a) 


Cei Us, 1 &c. adviſe lenient 
applications to be made to the ears, when 
a diſchatge is obſerved to proceed from 
them, in order to affiſt nature's effort, 
which ſhe ſometimes makes to the patient's 
great relief or entire Cure.———Stalpart 
Vander Wiel tells us of a woman at the 
Hague, who, by a ſtroke with a round ſtick 

: upon 


(a) An experienced Surgeon of great judgment. af 


ſured me he once ſaw dreadful eſfects, from the uſe of 


ſtrong ſpirituous fomentations and embrocations, in a 
contuſien upon the head; which alarming any 
vaniſhed by different treatment. 


u 
a 
it 
al 
hi 
{ 
ge 
ce 
fa 
CL 
ye 
bl 
hi 


0666 otie of the parietal bones, had, ſoon 


after the accident, ſymptoms denoting an 
injury of the Encepbalby, and was cured by 
an evacuation of a ſerous, bloody fluid from 
her ear. This caſe, he ſays, he ſaw him- 
ſelf; and relates a fimilar one, from Lan- 
gelottus, which is alſo inſerted in the MI 
cellanea curigſa German. II obſerved the 
fame, ſome years ago, after a violent con- 
cuſſion of the brain, in a boy about twelve 


years of age, who recovered ; and proba- 


bly this diſcharge from his car might ſave | 


his life. 


SHov'd not the means we have been 
mentioning ſucceed, in the removal of the 
ſymptoms, as ſoon as we can diſcover any 
appearance, to direct us to the part affected, 
though only with a ſtrong probability, it is 
rational, and certainly juſtifiable practice, 


to proceed forthwith to manual operation; 


conſidering, as we have ſaid, that the ope- 
ration of trepanning is not in its nature dan- 
gerous, and delay may prove of fatal con- 
ſequence, as Hildanus informs us happened 
to a young Gentleman, who was committed 


to che care of an 8 Surgeon. that 
wou d 


The fatal eon. 
ſequence of 
ne lecting the 
Operation as re- 
corded by Hu- 
darm, 


wou d not have recourſe to the trepan, tho- 


plainly enough indicated, and the patient 


An inftance of died a few days after. —Scultetus gives 
the ſame from 


Sas. an example of a perſon, who loſt his life by 


[| 


13 A neglect of this operation. The Clergy- 


Game purpoſe. man before mentioned muſt inevitably have 
periſhed, had it not been performed; in 
whoſe caſe, the propriety of it was evident- 
ly confiſtent with the principles of Surgery, 

See Pag. 334. though the fiſure was upon the occipital 
bone, yet that circumſtance occaſioned the 
demurs i in the ſeyeral conſultations ; and in- 
deed the operation has been rather too much 
_ diſcouraged, upon that part, by men of 

Men of great the moſt reſpectable characters, whoſe 


charactet ſhou'd 


* weight and authority make it very neceſſary 
e babe for them, to be exceedingly cautious of 
what they publiſh, as it will be an example 


to regulate and determine the conduct of 


others, who may not have confidence in 


nnr for want of experience. 


A remark that Wurn 2 fiſſure. _ concuſſion are com- 
edler tention, plicated, it ſometimes happens, that the 
ſymptoms, properly belonging to the latter 
immediately upon the accident, remit ſo 


ww" upon bleeding, ſeaping, &c. as to de- 


lude 


p 
T N 
) 


lude the Surgeon into hope and belief, 


that he may ſucceed without trepanning ; 
yet, notwithſtanding appearances become 


more favourable, in conſequence of ſuch 


meaſures having been taken, the moſt 


direful ſymptoms may come on unexpect- 


edly, many days or weeks after, from ex- 
travaſation, inflammation, &c. upon the 
Encephalon, of which we have innumera- 
ble inſtances; ſome I have ſeenz two 
indeed of a very ſingular nature, where 
the remiſſion of the ſymptoms was offer- 
ed, as a reaſon for procraſtinating the ope- 
ration, till the Dura Mater was much in- 
flamed under the f//ures, to the great ha- 
zard of the patients; and this is a point 
that demands the utmoſt regard. 
Theſe conſiderations ſhould make us cir- 


| cumſpeck i in our progneftics, and very at- 


tentive in our practice, in order to prevent 
fatal conſequences. The moſt accurate 
and judicious Obſervers have conſidered 


the ſymptoms, that ſupervene ſome time 


after the accident, as more threatening 


than thoſe which happen immediately, 


and the reaſons are too obvious to want 
illuſtration. 


U 2 Of 
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Of wounds of 
the hra-n and 
the treatment 
ot them, 


4 


Of comet albeit; 


Brroxx deſcribing the operation of 
the trepari, we ſhall give a ſhort account 


of wounds of the brain. Theſe wounds, 


made by cutting or other inſtruments, 
depreſſed fragments of the ſkull, &c. have 
always been claſſed with thoſe of a mortal 


nature; but the many authentic hiſtories 


we have upon record, of wounds of this 
part having been cured, ſhou'd teach and 


encourage us, never to leave our patients 
in ſuch deplorable circumſtances, without 
exerciſing our art and ſkill to the utmoſt 


of our power; giving them comfortable 
hopes of cure, and concealing the danger- 


ous truth from them, but making, at the 


| ſame time, a proper progno/iic to the rela- 


ſecure our reputations againſt cenſure and 
ill interpretations ; as there > erage are 
cir Opinions 


tions, friends and by-ſtanders, in order to 


people ready enough to give 


without authority or reaſon. - 


THESE 
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Tux: wounds are attended with ſuch | 
ſymptoms, as we have enumerated in in- 


juries done to the Encephalon. The fame 


applications are proper for them, as for 
wounds of the membranous - parts, as 


 Ung. e Gum. Elemi, natural Balſams, &c. 


as have been ſpecified, avoiding all olea- 


ginous things. The medical and dietetic 


rules, &c. may be collected from what 
has already been ſaid. 


| Hiſtories of cares "4 wounds of 
the brain, extracted from good 
authorities. 


Galen nientions a caſe that ſucceeded, prom Cow. 
in a youth at Smyrna, wherein the ante- 
rior ventricles of the brain were opened. 


event of a wound, that penetrated as far 
as the ſpbenoidal bone, as appeared by the 


introduction of the probe. Amatus Ana: Lupe 


Lufitanus has a remarkable hiftory of a 


U 3 man, 


Hildanute 


Another from 
the ſame Au- 
thor. FR 


 Glandargivs, 


man, who in fighting a duel, near the 


City of Rome, received a' thruſt with a 
ſword through the forchead into the brain, 
and was cured in fifty days, contrary to 
the preſage, and to the great aſtoniſhment 
of the Surgeons, who had the care of him. 

Hildanus relates the caſe of Horftman's 
ſiſter, who was cured by him of a wound 
in her brain, cauſed by ſome depreſſed 
fragments of one of the pariera! bones; 
and mentions his maſter S/oanus's viſiting 
the patient with him. He alſo ſpeaks of 


a ſimilar caſe, that ended happily, where 


another Surgeon had prognoſticated a fa- 


: tal event. ——Glandorpius | gives the hiſto- 


ry of a robuſt man, who received a frac- 


ture upon his ſkull, out of which was 


taken, by his father Ludovicus Glandorpi- 


14, a large portion of the brain, after ex- 


| the patient remained paralytic on the « op- 


bal nl i 


l tracting ſome fragments of bone. In this 


caſe, though the wound was cured, yet 


poſite fide, and cou'd never after bear the 
noiſe of drums, trumpets or guns. 
Nico/aus ſpeaks of a man, that received a 


* wound upon the vertex into the ſubſtance 


of 
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of the brain, who, the day after the ac- 
cident, became paralytic, vomited, and 
had the common fymptoms attending it. 
He eat nothing during fix days, and drank 
nothing but cold water ſweetened with 
ſyrup of roſes; after which his appetite 


returned, and he recovered to admiration. 


Jacobus Berengarius Carpenfis ſays, 
he has been an eye-witneſs to the recove- 
ry of | fix perſons, from wounds of the 
brain; though two of them became para- 
lytic on one ſide, but he does not mention 
on which. — Braſſavelus aſſerts he has 
ſeen wounds of the brain cured; in one 
perſon, he ſays, as much of the bra was 
evacuated, as wou'd fill a hen's egg-ſhell; 
but though the wound was cured, the pa- 
tient had ever after a preat impediment in 
his ſpeech, and at length grew: ſtupid. 
The ſame Author mentions another pati- 
ent, with an extenfive fracture of the 


_ 29s 


Facobus Fen- 
gar ins CET 


Braſſ aveloth 


ſkull, and loſs of a great quantity of the 


brain, whole life was ſaved, but he was 


deprived of ſpeech and underſtanding.-— 


Horatius Augenius relates a very ſingular 


caſe of a wound of the brain cured . 


Franciſcus 


Herativi Age 


E 4. Froncifeus Arcæus gives us the narrative of 
a workman, employed in building a tow- 
er at Valuerda, who, by a ſtone of 24 pound 
weight, falling from a great height upon 
his.. head, had his ſkull fractured, with 

fragments driven into his brain. For the 
{pace of three days, he laid ſpeechleſs and 

- almoſt lifeleſs ; after the eighth day, his 
head opened ſpontaneouſly, from the An- 
ciput to the occiput, in the courſe of the 
ſagittal ſuture, and diſcovered collections 

of matter ; ſoon after, his ſpeech return- 
ed, though imperfectly, and his eyes, 
Which had been quite cloſed, opened; 


about twenty days after, he began to di- 
ſtinguiſh objects, and recover his intellec- 
tnal faculties, and in four months, he 


Sea e Was perfectly cured. Mr. Younge, a 
this uche Surgeon of eminence, who lived at Ph” 
. - mouth, recites many more ſucceſsful caſes, 
from the beſt Authors, which may encou- 
I believe he ves rage us not to deſpair, in his treatiſe upon 
85 . this ſobjeck, that he was compelled to 
. es; A " publiſh, in the year 1682, in defence of 
himſelf, by the diſingenuous and illiberal 

treatment he met with from a Phyſician, 


who 
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| who wou'd not admit, that wounds of 


the brain cou'd ever be cured ; but obſti- 
nately diſputed a well atteſted fat in a 
patient of his, whom he had cured of 
ſuch an accident. (a) 


(a) The cafe of Mr. Lauder the celebrated Operator 
in Surgery at Edinburgh, who ſome years ago received 
a fatal fracture upon his ſkull by a fall from his horſe, 
was very ſurpriſing to all the Surgeons concerned, In 
the Meatus auditorius externus was found a ſmall por- 
tion of the brain, from whence alſo at firſt 
a great effuſion of blood. The Os Occipitis was ſepa- 
rated from its connection with the parietal and temporal 
bones on that ſide. A probe paſſed very eaſily through 
the Meatus auditorius to the brain; and upon opening 
the head after death, a fracture was diſcoyered, which 
extended into the Foramen magnum. 1 
wax; les „ 

Acad. Rey. de Chirurgie Tom. 1. W Hon. 4 51 


In this Mem. he takes n ts recomme 


the application of the trepan to the frontal finuſes, 


which | have alſo practiſed without inconvenience.-— 


Diſorders may attack theſe fuſes requiring the uſe of 


the trepan, that cannot be remedied by any other 


means; as a collection of matter in conſequence of 
inflammation upon the membrane that lines the cavity, 


_ excluſive of external injuries. Inſects of various 


kinds have been found in theſe ſintſen, according to 
Aan. Littre and others, if #14, OG 


is 


That ſort of 
Trepan called 
the Trepbine, 

10 Row general- 


ly uſe 


of Trepanning, 


Having gone through the various ac- 
cidents, incident to the head, and ſhewen 
the great utility, and abſolute neceſſity, 
of trepanning, in order to elevate, or en- 
tirely remove, depreſſed fragments of the 
bones, and to evacuate extravaſated blood, 
fanies, &c. oppreſſing the brain, and pro- 
ducing the train of evils, we have given a 
detail of, we ſhall proceed to the manner 
of performing this very neceſſary opera- 
tion, after taking notice of the parts we 
are adviſed to avoid in it, by the moſt 
eminent. Practitioners, ;.. though indeed 
there appears ſcarce any part of the Cra- 
nium, from the frontal Jinufes to the inſer- 


tions "of the muſcles into the occipital 


bone, that may not be perforated with 
ſafety. There are ſome late inſtances in 
this kingdom, where the trepan has been 


ſucceſsfully applied to the frontal fuſes ; ; 
and in a caſe wherein I was lately con- 
cerned, 


cerned, we found a neceſſity of taking in 
part of one of them, hence proceeded 
no inconvenience.—Ilow far it might 
be practicable, to ſeparate the muſcles 
from, and apply the trepan to the in- 


ferior part of the occipital bone, almoſt to 


the foramen magnum, may be worth future 
conſideration ; as it is no unreaſonable 


ſuppoſition, that a caſe may happen to be 


ſo circumſtanced, as to admit of no other 
remedy, and, according to Ceſſus, a doubt- 
ful one is better than none. (a) 


Tur parts of the ſkull not eligible for 
the application of the trepan are, 1. the 
frontal þnuſes. 2. the ſutures, in young ſub- 
jects; for in old ones the adheſion of the 
Dura Mater to them is but little . more, 


than to other parts of the Cranium. 3. the 


middle of the Os Frontis, towards the 
noſe, where the ſpina/ proceſs of that bone 


projects 


4 


(4) Bontius, a Writer of the beſt credit, relates a 
ſingular caſe of a ſailor, whoſe head was cruſhed be- 
tween the ſhip and a boat, in conſequence of which 
dreadiul accicent, the greateſt part of the cccipital 
bone was taken away in fragments, almoſt as far as 
the Firamen magnum, and the patient perfectly cured 


by him and another Surgeon, 
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By age the ſo- 
tures aft ſome- 
times oblitera- 


ted. 


projects conſiderably. 4. the anterior and 
inferior angles of the parietal bones, on 
the internal parts of which, run the arte- 
ries of the Dura Mater. 5. the ſagittal 


Future, on account of the longitudinal /- 


Inſtances en- 
couraging the 
application of 
the trepan to 
the preceding 
excepticnable 
rts of the 
mull. 


nus running immediately under it. 6. the 


lambaoidal ſuture, under which lies the 
courſe of the lateral finuſes. 7. the occipital 


bone, on account of its great inequality 
of thickneſs, and irregularity of its in- 
ternal ſurface. 8. the Os temporale, as the 
temporal muſcle muſt unavoidably be 
wounded in making room for the trepan : 
and laſtly, we muſt be careful,. not to ap- 
ply it to a yielding fractured part of the 


bone, that will not reſiſt the neceſſary force 


in making the perforation, 


THERE are inſtances from the beſt au- 
thorities, of the ſucceſsful application of 


the trepan to all theſe exceptionable parts, 


to encourage a cautious and judicious 


Practitioner, upon emergencies; to which, 


I will venture to join my own experience, 


hoping it may have ſome weight, in de- 


termining a matter of ſo much importance 


to Surgery, The frontal finuſes have been 


trepanned with ſucceſs in London and Pa- 
| ris. 
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76. Perforations may be made lower 
dawn the Os Frontis in children, than in 
adults, without running the hazard of 
falling upon the finuſes, for they gradually 
enlarge, extending higher up, as they ar- 
rive at puberty.——I have applied the 
trepan near the middle of the Os Frontis, 
without meeting with any obſtacle from 
the ſpinal proceſs ; and at the anterior and 


inferior angles of the parietal bones, with- 
out opening the Art. Duræ Matris.—— 
The operation has been performed, by 


Mr. Warner, upon the ſagittal ſuture, 
when bits of bone ſtuck in the longitu- 
dinal finus, which he eaſily extracted, after 
enlarging the wound with his lancet, ſtop- 
ping the 42morrhage with dry lint without 
any difficulty. Indeed, when we conſider the 


anatomy of the part, there does not ap- 


pear that riſk of opening the finus, purely 
by the operation, as has been imagined. 


l have twice done the operation upon 
the occipita! bone, and as often upon the 


temporal, without any ill conſequences ; 
though I was under the neceſſity of cut- 


ting away a confiderable portion of the 
hn Ge temporal 


All the 42 
tus to be had in 
exact order be- 
fore the opera - 
tion is begun. 


4 tracted, only a flight hemorrhage en( 


4 


femporal muſcle ; and fince I publiſhed a 
caſe of the former, in my Caſes and Re- 
marks in Surgery, I have read two, at- 
tended with ſucceſs, in numb. 55, and 
one in numb. 60 of the Med. Muſeum, (a) 


Ar rx having deliberately conſidered 
every circumſtance, and reſolved upon the 
operation, the inſtruments, ſpunges, dreſ- 
ſings, compreſſes, bandage, and every ne- 


ceſſary thing, are to be diſpoſed in perfect 


good 


(a) My very worthy and ingenious friend Mr. 


Stead, Apothecary to Guy's Hoſpital, who lets nothing 
eſcape his attention that deſerves notice, writes to me 


* 


thus. 


Though the lateral fuſes are very large, and 
« when conſiderably wounded may pour out fo large 
a quantity of blood as to occaſion the death of the 
« patient, yet, when a fracture demands the applica- 


4 tion of the trepan directly upon the ridge of the oc- 


<<. cipital bone, it has been attended with ſucceſs; as 
«-was the caſe of a perſon that a friend of mine trepan- 
ned, where a ſmall ſplinter of bone was found ſtick- 
ing in the left lateral /vs, which, being gently ex- 

8 o that he 
drew off, by this orifice, what blood he thought ne- 


ee ceſſary. A day or two after, Judging it proper to 


&* take away ſome more blood, he punctured the fur 


+ with a lancet, and ſtopped the bleeding both times, 
+ with a little dry lint and moderate preſſure, with 


the greateſt eaſe and ſecurity,” 


good order, that the operator may have 
nothing to ſeck, when he wants it. The 
head is to be ſhaved, if it has not been 


already, as indeed it ſhou'd all over im- 


mediatcly after any of the preceding ac- 
cidents, as we have before obſerved ; it 
is then to be reſted and firmly held upon 


a a perſon's knees, and, with the knife ap- 


propriated to this uſe and the ſea/prum, a 
piece of the ſcalp is to be removed, of a 
circular, elliptical or other figure, as the 
circumſtances of the caſe require. 'The 


ſcalping Thou'd be of ſuch extent, as may 
givea fair opportunity of making as many 


perforations as ſhall be found neceſſary, as 
far as the Surgeon's judgment and obſer- 
vation can direct him. He ought not to 
be ſparing in this reſpect, leſt he ſhou'd 
be under the diſagreeable neceſſity of ex- 
tending the inciſion farther. The man- 
ner of cutting, is to apply force enough 
to the knife, to carry it quite through to 
the bone at once, not bearing too much 
upon the point, as we have hinted, eſpe- 
cially if we cut over looſe fragments, 


which we ſhou'd endeayour to avoid; the 
| | edge 
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edge of the knife ſhou'd be fo inclihed, 


as to cut rather more of the pericranium 


than the ſkin : when we have proceeded 
thus far, the pericranium is to be raiſed a 


little, with the point of the knife quite 


round the inciſion, and then the ſcalprum 
uſed, which will: be found the beſt inſtru- 
ment to clear the bone of that membrane, 


as I have found by frequent experience. 


| Shou'd it be thought proper to proceed 
immediately to trepanning, if any conſi- 
derable veſſels have been divided in ſcalp- 
ing, they muſt be ſecured by. needle and 
ligature 3 but when we do not intend per- 
forming the operation directly, dry lint 
with compreſs and bandage is generally 
ſufficient to reſtrain the hæmorrbage; but 
ſometimes the preſſure of an aſſiſtant's fin- 
gers upon it will ſerve that purpoſe, with- 
out a ligature, when we determine to pro- 
_ ceed to the operation directly. 


THAT, kind of trepan, called the! tres 
pbine, is now in general uſe, I believe, in 
all places it is more commodious than 
the other, and can be better managed and 

regulated in the operation, as the differ- 
. ent 
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| pans, par Monſ. Queſnay. (a) 
X 


ent bearings may require ; and it will cut 
full as faſt, being worked both back wards 
and forwards, Before we begin the ope- 
ration, we muſt fix the patient's head fo, 
that the light may fall properly upon it, 
and in ſuch a convenient poſition, that the 


| Inſtrument may be placed perpendicularly 
upon the part, and of ſuch a height and 
manner, that our attitude may be eaſy to us 


during the operation, which often proves 
tedious, requiring many perforations; as we 
may ſee at large en Mem. de l Acad. Roy. de 
Chirurgie, tom. 1. ſur la multiplicitè de tre= 


WHuHYTTHER 


(a) Srnietws ſays, he was obliged to make ſeven per- 
forations, in a fracture, with great depreſſion, —— 
Glandorpius ſays, his Maſter Sprgelius made the ſame 
number upon the like occaſion.— Dienis made twelve, 
hip Count of Naſſau had 27 made, in different 
nth his head, by Henry Chadbern, a very eminent 
Surgeon; and that Nobleman has atteſted the cure 
under his own hand. | made 13 in the caſe of an 
old man with ſucceſs, as related in my Caſes and 
Remarks in Surgery.———l have, within a few 

ears, been concerned in five caſes, in which 
it was found neceſlary to make four perforations, 
in one of which there was a colliſion and ſe- 
paration of the coronal ſuture about 4 of an inch, the 
whole length of it, with many of the indentations of 
the bones broken off, and f/ures extending, in various 
directions, a great way from thence, yet the patient 


recovered, being largely ſcalped and trepanned in due 


time, by two 9 i able Surgeons, the late Mr. Cooper 
and the preſent Mr. Lewis, of Bungay in Suffolk, 


K 


Pofition for the 


palient s head, 


* 


* 


, 
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Beſt method of 
keeping the pa- 
tient's head 
ſtzady in tre- 
panning. 


The manner of 
performing the 
operation. 


WHETHER the patient has the operation 
performed in bed, or ſeated in a chair, I 


have always found, that reſting his head on 


a pillow, with a board underneath it, upon 


the knees of an aſſiſtant, is preferable to 


any other manner; for being thus placed, 
the aſſiſtant will have more power to keep 
it ſteady, to reſiſt the motion of the inſtru- 
ment. Theſe circumſtances, how trifling 


ſoever they may appear to ſome, will be 
found, I am perſuaded, of conſiderable con- 


ſequence in practice, from what I have of- 
ten experienced. When the head is 


well adjuſted, the next ſtep is to make a 


hole with the perforator, deep enough to 
fix the central pin of the 7rephine, in order 
to prevent the ſaw from ſlipping out of its 
circular courſe, till it has formed a ſulcus 
ſufficiently deep to be wrought ſteadily in, 


and then the pin is to be taken out. If the 


{kull is thick, the teeth of the ſaw muſt be 


| bruſhed clean now and then, during the te- 


rcbration ; and dipping it into oil, as often, 
will greatly facilitate the motion, and ex- 


pedite the operation, making it leſs diſa- 


greeable to the patient, if he has his ſenſes ; 
and, in order to Joſe no time, it wou'd not 
5 be 


be amiſs to be provided with two inſtru- 
ments of the ſame ſize. We muſt re- 


member, after having made ſome conſide- 


rable progreſs in the operation, to obſerve 
this good rule, Feſtina lentè, examining the 


ſulcus often with a pick - tooth, or ſome other 


proper inſtrument, in order to diſcover, 


where the bearings are neceſſary to be made. 


—— — Theſe precautions are of more con- 


| ſequence, when we are employed in per- 


forating a part of the ſkull, that we know 
has an unequal thickneſs, eſpecially after 
having paſſed the Dipl de; and though we 
are told by Writers in general, that we may 
ſaw boldly, till we come at the Dipi be, ge- 


nerally to be known by an appearance of 
blood, yet we ſhou'd be upon our guard in 


this point; examining if the piece be looſe, 
when we have ſawn ſome away into the 
bone, leſt we ſhou'd happen, through in- 
advertence, to wound the ſubjacent mem- 
brane ; for in ſome parts of the ſkull, there 
is naturally very little Dip/ze, and in old 
ſubjects, ſcarce any remains, to afford di- 
rection to our judgment, by the bloody ap- 
pearance : and for the ſame reaſon, it 1s 

alſo to be remembered, that children's ſkull's 


AS” are 


Turn mentions 


a per inert Cite 
cumit ance, 
uc | happened 
to him in per- 
forming this 


operation, 
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Of opening the 
Dura Mater, 


are very thin. When the piece is quits 
looſe, it is to be taken out with the forceps, 


_ contrived for this purpoſe ; and if the low- 


er edge of the perforation is left jagged, it 


is to be ſmoothed with the lenticular, that 


it may not irritate the Dura Mater. —— 
The next ſtep is to raiſe the depreſſed piece 


or pieces of the Cranium with the Eleva- 


tor (a), or to extract the fragments of the 


bone, grumous blood or any extraneous bo- 
dy with proper inſtruments. ——After this, 


if there appears good reaſon to apprehend 
that blood, lymph or matter is contained 
under the Dura Mater, we ſhou'd open it 
directly with a lancet very cautiouſly, en- 


deavouring to avoid the blood - veſſels rami- 
fied upon it, and thoſe which lie immedi- 
ately under it: and, on this occaſion, it 
will be prudential to conceal the inſtrument 


as much as we can, by wrapping it all 
round with tow almoſt to the point, in or- 
der 


(a) Within a few years, the Elevator has received 
great improvement, by the addition of Fulchra to reſt 
upon the ſound part ef the bone. Monſ. Petit began 
the improvement, and it was perfected by Mnf. Louis. 
It is now adopted by our Surgeons, and found 
among the modern ſets of inſtruments for this opera- 
don. | | 


without conſidering circumſtances.— 


der to prevent impreſſions being made upon 
the ſpectators to our prejudice ; for though 


the practice is ſupported by reaſon, and the 


authority of the beſt Surgeons, yet nothing 


but ſucceſs can effectually ſecure our reputa- 


tion againſt the impertinence of buſy peo- 
ple, who judge and determine from events, 
I 


have been fo fortunate as to ſucceed twice, 


evidently ſaving the patients lives by this 


means: and lately I aſſiſted a Surgeon, de- 
ſervedly of great character, in trepanning a 


boy, on account of a very extenſive frac- 


ture upon the right parietal bone, three 


days after the accident, and we found, upon 
removing a large portion of the fkull, a 


conſiderable quantity of a ſerous fluid col- 


lected under the Dura Mater, which, up- 


on preſſing with our fingers, bubbled up 
through ſeveral ſmall holes in it, made by 
its violent detachment from the ſkull. 
agreed upon opening this membrane more 
than an inch, with a pair of very fine 


We 


ſciſſars, for the free evacuation of the ex- 
travaſated fluid; and the pitient recovered, 
without any threatening ſymptoms ſuperve- 
ning, and thoſe, that attended before the 


operation, vaniſhed ſoon after. (a) 
X 3 WHEN 
(a) See Caſes and Remarks in Surgery, Edit. 2. 
. 3. 
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How thecrown WHEN We have recourſe to the trepan, 
—pfche repay ON account of a fiſſure, in which the bone || i 
£4 0mm will not yield, we ſhou'd apply the inſtru- | 
ment ſq as to include part of jt, if not di- | 
rectly over it, as it is moſt likely, the ex- | 
travaſated blood, or lymph, ſhou'd be found 
directly underneath it: and when the þi/- 
ſure is of great extent, it may be proper to 
make a perforation at each end, if the whole 
can be conveniently brought in view ; and, 
in ſome caſes, more perforations may be re- 
quiſite, according to the courſe of it, even 
to its full extent. 


Hew the tree WHEN we propoſe to make ſeveral per- 


Pld, in order forations, in order to remove depreſſed 
profied frog- fragments of the bone, that are firml y fix- 
bone, e. ed, and having the internal ſurface larger 


than the external, or to raiſe them ſuffici- 
ently, it is neceſſary to apply the trepan, 
as near the fractured parts, as they will ad- 

Seerl.2.in , mit of; making the perforations adjoining, 

De kalt. to ſave the trouble of cutting the interme- 

4 By diate ſpaces with the head-ſaw : and, as be- 
fore hinted, we ſhou'd invariably obſerve, 
to make the perforations in the moſt de- 
pending parts we can, for the ſame reaſon, 

as 


as we endeavour to obtain depending open 
ings in the fleſhy parts. And in perforating 


the ſkull, where there is great inequality of 
its thickneſs, it appears more adviſable, to 


raiſe the piece, before it is cut quite thro' 


in every part of it, to obviate injuring the 


ſubjacent membrane with the ſaw. 


Wurn the ſkull has ſuffered an injury 


upon a ſuture, and it is not thought adviſa- 
ble to uſe the trepan there, eſpecially in 


young ſubjects, in whom the Dura Mater 
adheres more ſtrongly than in adults, as has 
been remarked, we ſhou'd always remem- 
ber, to make a perforation on each fide of 


the /uture, for this obvious reaſon, becauſe 
there cannot be a free communication be- 
| tween the one ſide and the other, on ac- 
count of the attachment of that membrane 


to the ſuture, | 


AFTER the elevation of the fragments 


of the bone, or the removal of them, the 


extraction of extrancous bodies, and the 
evacuation of extravaſated blood, lymph, 
or ſanies, &c. the membranes may be dreſ- 


ſed 
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A neceſfary re- 
mark. 


Reaſon for ma- 


king a pf ra. 
tion on eich 
fide de ſuture 
when that is 
inzured, 


How to treat 
the wound af- 
ter the operas 
tion, &c. 


Till the laſt re- 
formaticn of the 
College it was 
called Linimes- 


Deſcribed in the 
article of ban- 


ſed with Unguent, e Gum. Elemi, extolled 
by Franciſcus Arceus, the inventor of it, 
made of a ſofter conſiſtence with Bal/. e 
Copaib. or ſome other natural Balſam; ap- 
plying it juſt warm, with a feather, and 
ſoft lint lightly over it, dreſſing the other 
parts, as we have already directed in wounds 
of the head : after which, it may be pro- 
per to embrocate the whole head with O. 
& Acet. adding alittle Spirit. Lavend. and 
do apply a plaſter of Cerat. alb. or ſome ſuch 
eaſy application, with gentle compreſs and 
bandage. The proper bandages upon this 
occaſion are what the French call the Grand 
| Couvre-Chef, and the Gapeline or reflex 
bandage, which require great care and ex- 
actneſs in their application, for the patient's 
caſe. A bandage with fix tails, or a kind 
of coif with lappets affixed to it, may be 
found very applicable in ſome caſes ; but to 
ſerve this purpoſe, the Surgeon mult occa- 


LT ſionally exerciſe his invention. 


What neceſſary 
to be obſerved 


AFTER the dreſſing, the patient is to be 
placed in as eaſy a poſition in his bed as poſ- 
ſible, with his head and ſhoulders elevated a 
little more than ordinary ; and the rules we 


have 
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have laid down in the cure of wounds 
are to be duly obſerved.— Warmer ap- 
plications and bandages are required in win- 


ter than in ſummer.— The degree of heat 


in the room muſt be regulated, according 
to the temperature of the ſeaſon, and it is 
neceſſary to exclude the light. In inju- 
ries of the head, bad ſymptoms are apt to 
come on ſooner in warm, moiſt, ſultry wea- 
ther, than in a cold ſeaſon, when it may be 
very beneficial to make the circumambient 
air warm, and dreſs the wound as expedi- 
tiouſly as poſſible, defending it from the 


attack of the cold air. A ſtrict regimen 


and obſervance of the non-naturals are now 
of the greateſt importance to be attended to; 
for a ſlight tranſgreſſion therein may prove 
of fatal conſequence, as we have amply 


evinced. 


Wurd the digeſtion of the wound proyes 


kind, we ſhall foon obſerve granulations of 
fleſh, of a good complexion, ſhooting from 


the extremities of the veſſels, and throw- 
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What appenr- 


arce the wound 


has in favoura- 


ble caſes. 


ing off the parts of the Dura Mater, that 
may have ſuffered; which, by extending 


themſelves and twiſting one with another, 


form 
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form in the aperture, a ſubſtance having 
the appearance of fleſh. The ſame opera- 
tion of nature, in a longer time, throws 
off exfoliations from the circumference of 
the perforation, and other parts of the de- 
nudated ſkull, thicker or thinner, ſooner 


or later, according to the age and conſtitu- 


tion of the patient, the degree of injury 
the ſubſtance of the bone has ſuſtained, the 


ſeaſon of the year, &c. The granulations 
which ariſe from the different parts, uni- 


ting together, conſtitute the organized or 


vyaſcular, carnous ſubſtance, which is called 


the incarnation of the wound: and this re- 
generated ſubſtance, in young ſubjeRs, ge- 
nerally acquires a perfect boney hardneſs in 


the perforation, but ſeldom in old per- 


lons. (a) 8 
A 


(a) I was defired, ſome years ago, to ſec a lad about 
twelve years of age, who had trepanned two 


years before, by a good Surgeon, on the left fide of 
the Os | won The wound ws. healed, but in the 


very centre of the perforation, I obſerved a pulſation 
of ſmall extent. Upon gentle preſſure in this point, 
the boy complained of a (light degree of pain, then 


his eyes began to roll about and have uncommon mo- 


tion, ſoon after this his ſight grew dim, his ſenſes be- 


Came 


. . a PNF. 


e e e 


A rUNGovs fubſtance is very apt to fill 
up the perforation after trepanning, ſome- 
times growing to a conſiderable ſize, re- 


ſembling a muſhroom with the ſtalk in the 


perforation ; and ſometimes the Dura Ma- 


equable reſiſtance, to ſupply the place of 
the bone, When there is a laceration of 
the Dura Mater, the pia Mater, and brain 
itſelf, may protrude, as remarked by H{1a- 
nus, his maſter Slotanus, Tulpius, Schenkius, 
Ec. 


Ix order to remove theſe Fungi, liga- 
ture, exciſion, and eſcharotics, have been 
recommended; and ſometimes practiſed 
with fatal effects, throwing the nervous ſyſ- 


tem 


came affected, and his ſtrength failed; and had the 
preſſure been continued, he certainly wou'd have fa!l- 
en down ; but upon removing it he a peared perfe ly 
well again preſently. I repeated the exp m nt t 
or three times with the me effect, Thi: caſe is ne- 
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Concerning 
fun out Cxcre- 
ſcences alter 


tr. pauning, &. 


ter itſelf is forced through, by the propul- 
fion of the ſubjacent parts, for want of an 


Methods re- 
commended to 
rem ive theſe 
Fan;i, 


thing like the beggar's at Paris, known to alot 


every body. 


k 
4 
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A cafe in which 
large furgofines 
appt are d in the 
perforations ten 
days after te- 
panning, 


tem into great diſorder (a). And as there 
is fo much to be apprehended from theſe 
methods, we ſhou'd, by all means, take 
early care to prevent the growth of ſuch ex- 
creſcences ; which, if neglected, may in- 
creaſe to a great ſize ina ſhort time; an ex- 


traordinary inſtance of which I obſerved 


ſome years ago, in an Hoſpital in London, 
upon the examination of a young woman's 
head, who died about ten days after having 
been trepanned in three different places, on 
account of a concuſſion of the brain. Thro' 
each perſoration, a fungoſity was grown 
conſiderably above, and ſpread upon, the 
ſurface of the bone, reſembling what I 
have deſcribed. Extravaſations were alſo 


found, from ruptared veſſels in the plica- 


tures of the pia Mater, with a large quan- 
tity of a lymphatic fluid in the ventricles of 
the brain. 1 

I 


(a) An excellent Practitioner, with whom I am 
particularly acquainted, told me, that upon cutting 


off one of theſe Func, his patient was immediately 


thrown into univerſal ſpaſms, which made him fear 


the loſs of his life wou'd have been the conſequence of 


it. Since this alarming appearance he has always ob- 


terved the preventive method 1 am about recommend- 


ing. | ig 


— 


e wh . 2e 


1 
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I navs found, by repeated trials, that . nir. method 


e! prevening 
the growth of 
fungi atter tre- 


important end of preventing the growth of panyng wecam- 
theſe excreſcences, when the Dura Mater 


Bellofte's method will effoctually anſwer the 


is not lacerated. And once I experienced 
great advantage from it in a caſe, where it 
was laccrated ; under which circumſtance, 
perhaps it may be of more ſignal ſervice, 
The perforated plate of lead, invented for 
this purpoſe, is deſcribed by a figure in Be/- 
late Hoſpital-Surgeon, and in Heifler's 
Syſtem of Surgery, PI. 15. Fig. 14. 15. 
More than thirty years ago, before I had 
read that uſeful book, I made and uſed it 


myſelf, for the ſame obvious reaſon, that 


put him upon the invention, and which at 
the very firſt ſuccceded to my wiſh. It is 
eaſily made, after being exactly marked out 


with the crown of the trepan. 


Tux beſt method of uſing this plate, that 


I have been able to diſcover from my expe- 
rience, is firſt to apply to the Dura Mater 
a /indon, ſpread with the balſam recom- 
mended, or dipped into it moderately warm» 


| according to the ſtate the membrane ap- 


pears in ; then the plate is to be exactly ad- 


The manner. t 
ung Biofie's 


plate, 


juſted 


11 


juſted in the perforation upon the ndon, 


having the ears of it turned back upon the 
ſkull ; over which, a compreſs, conſiſting 


of a few doubles of common plaſter, with 
a piece of very thin ſheet lead or card inter- 


| poſed, is to be laid; filling the wound up 


with even lint, rather above the level of 
the ſcalp ; then a ſmall, eaſy compreſs of 
cloth, faced with Cerat. alb. is to be appli- 


ed, with a piece of card or thin ſtiff paper 


on the outſide of it ; over which, ſtrips of 
common plaſter, about an inch broad, are 
to be laid crucially, extending two or three 
inches beyond the compreſs. By this means, 
the plate will be properly confined, and the 


degree of preſſure may be eaſily regulated, 


without inconvenience to the patient, or 
interrupting the difcharge at the wound ; 
and ſhou'd a greater degree of preſſure be 


required, it may be obtained, by thicken- 


ing the compreſs, and making one of the 
ſtrips of plaſter paſs through a flit in the 
other, as in the uniting bandage. After 


' proceeding thus far, the head is to be em- 


brocated, and a large thin compreſs, ſpread 


with cerate, GT over the crucial pla- 


ſters, 


ws a e e 


fle 


ſters, with eaſy bandage, as before directed. 
When the Dura Mater is granulated with 
fleſh, the indon or lint, moiſtened with a 
mixture of Tin. Myrrbæ and Ag. Calcts, 
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is a good application; and the other parts 


of the wound are alſo to be attended to, ac- 
cording to the rules of Surgery which we 
have before laid down, in order to prevent 


the luxuriance of fleſh, till the exfoliations 


are completed; for ſhou'd this point be 


neglected, and looſe fleſh ſuffered to creep 
upon the bone, from the circumference of 


the wound, much inconvenience and trou- 
ble, beſides pain to the patient, might pro- 
ceed from ſuch inattention, as I have ſeen 
very lately, 


Tnoven from = I have obſerved, 
fungoſities are more to be guarded againſt 
after ſingle perforations in trepanning, yet 
in a great loſs of ſubſtance of the ſkull, a 
perforated plate of lead well adapted w the 
ſpace, having its edges carefully conveyed 
a little way between the ſkull and the Du- 
ra Mater, this being firſt dreſſed as direct- 
ed, may prove very uſeful, as has been ex- 


| Perienced by other Surgeons as well as my- 
elf, 


Fungoſities 
moſt apt to 
ariſe from fits 
gle perfora- 
tions. 


A perforated 
leaden plate of 
ule when there 
is a tent Iſs of 
ſ,bſtance of Us 
ſkull. 
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elf. Beſides the good. effect it may pro- 


duce, in ſupplying the natural pteſſure of 


the bone for a due time, it will give more 


room for the evacuation of any fluid that 


Good and bad 
omens after the 
operation, 


may be there contained, and alſo defend 


that membrane inn the aſperities of the 
bone. | 


By theſe meaſures, I have always been 
able to obviate the inconveniences, ariſing 


from fungous excreſcences, in conſequence 
of trepanning, &c, 


AN Steen of the ſymptoms after the 
operation, with a good aſpect of the wound, 
in a healthy ſubject, give us reaſon to hope 
for ſucceſs; but if the ſymptoms continue 
threatening, with a dryneſs, glaſſy appear- 
ance, or livid color, of the wound, or a diſ- 


charge of a fetid gleet from the membranes 
or brain, they are to be looked upon as ve- 


ry bad omens: however, we are to omit the 


uſe of no rational means, having inſtances 
enow, upon record, of the happy event of 
the moſt alarming caſes to encourage our 


perſeverance. The ſymptoms, after the 


operation, may require frequent bleeding) 


* 


Pots 0 2 ee 


os ut an 


as well as a ſtrict regimen, and obſervance 
of the Non-naturals, as has been parti- 
cularly exemplified in the Gentleman's 
caſe, which I have mentioned, who was 
trepanned on the temporal bone. 


IT is ſurpriſing ſometimes to ſee the ve- 


ry ſudden good effects of the operation, as 


in the Clergyman's caſe I have related. 
Profeſſor Monro ſays, he ſaw a ſoldier tre- 
panned on account of a fracture with de- 
preſſion of his ſkull, when he was quite 
ſtupid, and who almoſt perfectly recover- 
ed his ſenſes, half an hour after the opera- 


The ſudden 
rhef which the 
operatic n forne- 
tuncs gives, 


tion: his face and eyes too which were 


prodigiouſly ſwelled before, became vill - 
bly lels in a ſhort time. 


SHovu'D the patient, at any time after 
the cure, complain of pain or diſorder in 
his head, with ſymptoms of plenitude, 
recourſe ought to be had immediately to 
bleeding and gentle purging, with the 
obſervance of a ſpare diet : and for ſome 


time after his cure, he ſhou'd alſo be very 


exact in his regimen and government of 
himſelf, both as to body and mind ; and 
bo it 


Prudent rules 
and cautions to 
be obicrved af- 
ter the cure, 


Jas 


at will be very prudent to wear, for ſome 


conſiderable time, a thin brats, ſteel, or 


tin plate, to defend the part againſt ex- 


ternal injuries, eſpecially if there has been 
any great loſs of the bone ; under which 
circumſtance, in old perſons, ſuch a de- 
fence may be found neceſſary for life, (a) 


Of tumors on the heads of new- 
born children, 


As we have no deſcription of theſe tu- 


mors, that can be relied on, in any Wri- 


ter that I have ſeen, I here ſubjoin a ſhort 
account of the nature, and proper method 


of 


(a) Theſe eminent Writers may be occaſionally 
conſulted upon this ſubject. Hippocrates, Berengarius, 
Hildanus, Fallopias, Magetus, Scultetus, Fienus, Tulpins, 


 Scheptins, Bohmius, Glandorpius, Part, Marchetti, IWiſc- 


man, Bellsfle, Van Swieten, &c. and more particularly 
Monſ. Queſnay's diſſertations, in Mem. de I Acad. Roy. 
de Chirurgie Tom. 1.——Mr. Pett's judicious treatiſe 
upon this ſubject ſhou'd by no means be forgotten: 
and among my Caſes and Remarks in Surgery therc 
are ſome extraordinary caſes, 


of treating them, to aſſiſt the judgment 
and practice of the unexperienced. 


THnis kind of tumor proceeds from an 


extravaſation of blood; probably, in con- 
ſequence of ſome injury in a laborious, 


haſty or injudicious delivery; as time 


ſhou'd always be allowed for a gradual di- 


latation of the parts, to admit of the ex- 
cluſion of the fœtus with ſafety. It is ſel- 


dom obſerved on any other parts of the 
2 5 than the parietal bones; and the 


extravaſated blood is moſt frequently lodg- 
ed between the Pericranium and the Cru- 


num. 


Tuis tumor is generally circumſcribed 
by a ridge, when the extravaſated fluid is 
contained between the Craninm and Peri- 
cranium, and feels as if there was a de- 
preſſion or deficiency of the bone; but 
the deception is owing to the fluid in the 


diſtended Pericranium yielding to the fin- 
gers, and to the ridge circumſcribing the 
tumor, which may be taken for the edge 


of the bone, without very accurate exa- 
mination. 


Y 2 Sort 
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Nature of this 
Kind of tumor. 


Deſcription of 
the tum. 
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Erroneous ol. So Surgeons have looked tpoti this 


in. ſort of tumor as an aneuryſin, proceeding 
from the inſide of the ſkull; others as a 
herma of the brain; but was either of 
theſe the caſe in queſtion, it muſt appear 
between, and not upon, the bones, as it 
does; and according to the firſt ſuppoſi- 
tion, a pulſation wou'd be obſerved in it. 
That eminent practitioner, Monſ. Le Dran, 
one of the beſt and moſt accurate of the 
French Writers, had very confuſed ideas 


of this kind of tumor, as we may ſee in 


his firſt obſervation. (a) 


General method Tur Surgeons of the Foundling-Hoſ- 
of cure in the | 

Foundling-Hoſ- Pital, who have had the greateſt opportu- 
* nities of diſcovering the nature of theſe 
tumors, and the beſt method of cure, 
from their large experience, ſay, they ge- 
nerally ſucceed by opening them, in caſe 
the children are otherwiſe healthy; and 

that they prefer this method, rather than 
waiting in expectation of abſorption by 
A 


W * Q WW ]²¾ R ee „ „ ie. vo. 99. 


——  — 


(a) Sur la tumeur d la tete d'un enfant nouveau nf. 
Monſ. Levret ſlightly mentions this kind of tumor in 
Art des Accouchemens. 


any other, apprehending that the bad con- 
ſequences they have ſeen may pro. eed 
from the putrid quality of the fluid, con- 
tracted by its ſtagnation. They make an 
inciſion the whole length of the tumor, 
lay ſoft dry lint under the edges of the 
wound, to favour the diſcharge of the ex- 
travaſated blood, after preſſing out as much 
as they can without bruiſing the tender 
parts, and then apply a pledget of com- 
mon digeſtive over the lint, with eaſy 
compreſs and bandage. By this treat- 
ment, thoſe Gentlemen have aſſured me, 
that they very ſeldom meet with any trou- 
ble in the cure, to diſcourage the prac- 
tice ; but when the blood lies next the 


bone, very thin ſcales will ſometimes riſe 


and retard the cure alittle. (a) 


T4 SOME 


(a) I viſited that Hoſpital with my Friend Mr. 
Tokyns, on purpoſe to get the belt information I cou'd | 
in this matter; and at a houſe that is an appendage to 
it, appropriated for the reception of children as ſoon 
as they are born, I ſaw ſome of theſe tumors opened, 


ſome under cure, and many that had been cured by 
opening: and according to the Hoſpital admiſſion 
book, which I examined for ſome years back, I ob- 
ſerved that ſcarce a week paſſed, without a caſe of this 
kind having been admitted, 
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The opinion of 


other praftitio- 
ners i1: tle 
treatment of 
theſe rumors, 


Brown paper 
makes a better 
compreſs than 
cloth, upon this 
occaſion, and 
may be moiſt- 
ened with a 
ſpunge dipped 
into the liquor, 
as often aptit 
grows dry. 


Some other Practitioners, of experi- 
ence too, whom I have talked with upon 


this ſubject, are againſt opening theſe tu- 


mors ; adviſing the application of com- 
preſſes, moiſtened in warm auſtere red 
wine, or red wine and vinegar, to be re- 
newed as often as they grow dry, and ſay 
they have generally obſerved, abſorption 


of the fluid to be the effect of this me- 


thod, without bad conſequences: how- 
ever, ſhou'd there appear no diminution 
of the tumor, by regularly purſuing this 
method -a reaſonable time, it will then 


certainly be adviſable to open it, leſt the 
fluid ſhou'd be abſorbed in a putrid ſtate, 


or the bone injured by it, whence bad 
conſequences might enſue : and if the 
bone received an injury originally, the ne- 


geſſity of opening is indiſputable. (a) 


(a) I have in my poſſeſſion a pari-tal bone, that was 


fiſlured in a caſe of this nature, with the pericravium 
annexed to it; ſhewing the extravaſation was between | 


that and the bone, in which the circular Jidge [ have 
os evidently * 


I nave ſucceeded in ſome caſes by both 
methods, attending to thele circumſtances 
and conſiderations, to direct my judgment 
and practice. I have generally added 
Sal. ammon. crud. to the aboye mentioned 
applications. 


Of wounds of the forchcad, face 
and its parts ; neck and its 
parts, and the tongue. 


IncisED wounds of the forchead and 


face require nothing peculiar 1 in their ma- 


nagement. The . of them are to be 


kept as much in proximity as poſſible by 


the dry future, as has been deicribed, to 
prevent deformity of the cicatrix. And in 
lacerated or contuſed wounds of theſe 
parts, the general rules that have been pre- 
ſcribed in ſuch caſes, are to be obferved : 
but when either of the /alrval dudis are to- 
tally divided, in a wound of the cheek, or 
even when partially divided, and cannot 
L 
The ſuperior all val du is called Duvus Stens, 
and the inferior, Ductus i/harton, 


$*7 
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be aa up by the generation of fleſh, 
there will conſequently be a great effuſion 
of /aliva externally ; and the courſe of 
this watery fluid muſt be diverted, by mak- 
ing a perforation into the mouth with ſome 
proper inſtrument, drawing a ſeton thro', 


continuing it a due time, and then endea- 


Of the treat- 
ment of wounds 
of the lymphat i ics 
belonging to 
glandular bo- 


” -.. Cie, 


vouring to heal the external aperture.— 
Profeflor Monro recommends this method; 
and I have practiſed it with ſucceſs to my 


with.” (a) 


SOMETIMES in wounds of the glandu- 
lar parts hereabouts, /ymphatics are alſo 


divided diſcharging a great quantity of 


ſuch a kind of fluid; but it is not fo 
difficult to reſtrain this effuſion, as that 


| proceeding from the diviſion of the ſali- 


val ducts. Lint moiſtened in Alcshol. Vin, 
or a ſolution of Sacch Saturn, in Ag. Calc. 
& Alcohol. Vini p. &, applied and aſſiſted 


with a proper degree of preſſure, and 


dreſſing ſeldom, will generally anſwer the 


purpoſe, 


(a) See Med. Eſſays vol. 2. Ef, 13. See alſo 


Atonſ. de Roy's method, in Savard. s eee 


Po 


purpoſe, as I have experienced in ſeveral 
inſtances ; particularly in two, where the 
diſcharge was very proſuſe, from wounds 
of the parotid glands. This treatment 
may be firſt tried, when the ſalival duttsare 


opened, before making the perforation 


into the mouth, taking particular care in 


reſpect to the compreſſion; a caſe of which 


kind, that ſucceeded, is mentioned in my 


Caſes and Remarks in Surgery. 


Wovuxps of the lips, when totally di- 


| vided, muſt be ſtitched as deſcribed for 


the hare-lip Pag. 154 ; otherwiſe the ſkin 


will draw over each lip of the wound ſe- 


parately, and prevent the reunion. The 


The treatment 
of wounds of 
the lips, noſe, 
car, cyec-lids 
and eye nell. 


ſame will happen in wounds quite through 


the wings of the noſe, ear or eye-lids ; 
but the latter require very nice and tender 
management, from the exquiſite ſenſibi- 
lity of the parts ; on which account, be- 


ſides the general method here laid down as 
to the treatment of the wound itſelf, we 
muſt particularly attend to the prevention 
or removal of pain, inflammation, &c. by 


bleeding, laxatives, and a proper regimen, 


as well as by anodyne, emollient and refri- 
gerating 


³¹iü — nes us. Es i Mt, 2 
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gerating topics; as a fomentation prepa- 
red with poppy-heads, emollient herbs, 
&c. boiled in water with the addition of 
milk, and a white-bread poultice; and, 
before the application of the latter, a plaſ- 
ter of a cooling cerate ſhou'd be applied, 
dreſſing the wound with ſome mild balſa- 
mic medicine. Emu commun. & Julep. 
e Camphora p. &. make a good Collyrium, 
to be uſed in waſhing purulent matter or 


other foulneſs out of the eyes, in a tender 


and inflamed ſtate. This general method 
may alſo be followed in a wound of the 
eye itſelf; which is very apt to inflame, 
and be attended with a great degree of 


pain, extending into the head, and ſome- 
times exciting a violent fever, delirium, 
Kc. therefore the utmoſt attention is to 


be paid to wounds of this part at firſt, in 
order to obviate bad conſequences. | (a) 


It 


(a) It being now generaly believed that the patient 
is more liable to bad accidents in conſrquence of ex- 
tracting the cryſtalline, than in depreſſing it in the cata- 
ract, Deaviel's method loſes eredit with many of the 


| moſt eminent of the profeſſion ; and! in ſeveral inſtan- 
ccs5 


It is worth conſidering, with what 
kind of weapon, and in what direction of 
it, the wound was inflicted; for through 
the orbit it might caſily penetrate even to 
the brain, of which we have an inſtance 
in Ruyſch. Some time ago I- was deſi- 


red to viſit a perſon in Extremis, four days 


after receiving a wound of this nature by 
a cow's horn. And, lately a Surgeon aſk= 
ed me to viſit a patient with him, who 


five days before had a piece of wood forced 
* i | 
into the orbit of one of his eves, pene- 


trating quite to the brain, whence direful 


ſymptoms enſued : and that day the con- 
vulſive contraction called the locked-jaw 


came on; ſoon after which he diced. 


THE 


ces I have obſerved ſuch bad conſequences, as cou'd 


not have happeneg by depreſſion, particularly in one 


caſe, though the celebrated Venſel was the Operator, 
Monſ. Daviil has had the honor of this diſcovery 
aſcribed to him, but the ſame operation was practiſed 
ſixty years ago, by Mor/. St. Ives and then by Mery 
and Petit, when the cry/talline lens was become difter- 
ently diſ aſed, and had paſſed through the pupil into 
the anterior chamber of the eye ; in which caſe de- 
preſſing of it is impracticable: and probably it will he 
found moſt adviſable to confine thi operation of ex- 
tracting it to the diſeaſe thus circumſtanced. 


See St, lors des Alaladics des Icux, Chap. xxi. 
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Of the treat 


Tur neck is a very dangerous part to 


ment of wounds receive a Wound in, on account of the 


of the neck, 


tive machine for this purpoſe. 


See Pag. 113 
and 114. 


large blood-veſſels, the Trachea, the ¶ ſo- 
pbagus, ſpinal marrow, and recurrent 
nerves, which have a great influence upon 
the voice. When a carotid artery is 
opened, we muſt uſe our utmoſt endea- 
vours to paſs a ligature about it, above and 
below the opening, and if that cannot by 
any means be effected, try other expedi- 
ents, as mentioned in Pag. 108. | 


If the internal jugular vein happens to be 


wounded, and it can eaſily be come at, a 
ligature is adviſable above the aperture; 
or a flyptic, or ſome fungous ſubſtance, 
with good compreſſion, may anſwer the 
end. In the ſecond vol. of the Mem. 
of the Royal Academy of Surgery, there is 
an ingenious, and well adapted compreſ- 
When 
the hemorrhage is ſtopped, the wound is 
to be dreſſed as has been directed. 


Wurw the Trachea or CEſophagus has 


received a large wound, the interrupted 


or twiſted ſuture is neceſſary ; and in ſome 


caſes, ſtrips of adheſive plaſter may be 


found 


ends. 


found uſeful, either with or without the 


ſuture. The latter of theſe parts is very 
difficult to come at, from its ſituation be- 


hind the Trachea: and if either ſhou'd be 


totally divided, little is to be 8 
from art. (a) | 


THESE wounds are to be treated in the 
common manner, with agglutinating, bal- 
ſamic applications and eaſy bandage, ob- 
ſerving an exact regimen. The patient 
ſhou'd be ſtrictly injoined to live upon a 
ſoft, balſamic diet, of ſuch conſiſtence, 


as may eaſily flip down, with as little of 


the action of deglutition as poſſible. His 
body ſhou'd be kept open with the fre- 
quent repetition of clyſters, leſt any kind 
of purging medicine, taken by the mouth, 
ſhou'd offend the ſtomach and excite vo- 
miting, which might affe the wounded 
parts, and prove of fatal conſequence.-— 
When deglutition is wholly obſtructed, 


without | 


a) See Eſſai fur — par Monſ. Guatt ani, 
en Mem. de Acad. Rey. de 9 tom. 3. 
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Of the treat 


ment of wounds receive a Wound in, on account of the 


of the neck, 


See Pag. 113 
and 114. 


Tur neck is a very dangerous part to 


large blood-veſſels, the Trachea, the ¶ ho- 
pbagus, ſpinal marrow, and recurrent 
nerves, which have a great influence upon 
the voice. When a. carotid artery is 
opened, we muſt uſe our utmoſt endea- 
vours to paſs a ligature about it, above and 
below the opening, and if that cannot by 
any means be effected, try other expedi- 
ents, as mentioned in Pag. 108. — 

If the internal jugular vein happens to be 
wounded, and it can eaſily be come at, a 
ligature is adviſable above the aperture ; 
or a flyptic, or ſome fungous ſubſtance, 


with good compreſſion, may anſwer the 


end. In the ſecond vol. of the Mem. 
of the Royal Academy of Surgery, there is 


an ingenious, and well adapted compreſ— 


five machine for this purpoſe. When 
the hemorrhage is ſtopped, the wound is 
to be dreſſed as has been directed. 


Wurx the Trachea or Eſophagus has 
received a large wound, the interrupted 
or twiſted ſuture is neceſſary ; and in ſome, 
caſes, ſtrips of adheſive plaſter may be 

found 
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found uſeful, either with or without the 
ſuture. The latter of theſe parts is very 
difficult to come at, from its ſituation be- 


hind the Trachea: and if either ſhou'd be 
totally divided, little is to be expected 


from art. (a) 


THEsE wounds are to be treated in the 
common manner, with agglutinating, bal- 
ſamic applications and eaſy bandage, ob- 
ſerving an exact regimen. The patient 
ſhou'd be ſtrictly injoined to live upon a 
ſoft, balſamic diet, of ſuch conſiſtence, 
as may eaſily ſlip down, with as little of 
the action of deglutition as poſſible. His 
body ſhou'd be kept open with the fre- 
quent repetition of clyſters, leſt any kind 
of purging medicine, taken by the mouth, 


ſhou'd offend the ſtomach and excite vo- 
miting, which might affect the wounded 


parts, and prove of fatal conſequence.-— 
When deglutition is wholly obſtructed, 


without 


a) See Eſſai ſur Oeſophagotomie par Monſ. Guat! ani, 
en Mem. de Acad, Roy. de Chirurgie, tom. 3. 
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Hiſtory ſrom 
Benedictus Bona- 
cur ſtu; 3. 


Hiſtory from 
Bodinns, 725 


without a total diviſion of the parts, we 


have good authorities to endeavour to ſup- || 
port the patient, and prevent his famiſh- 


ing, by nutritive clyſters, till the cauſe 


of the obſtruction can be removed; as 


Oribaſius, Etius, Tulpius, Bartholinus, &c. 


have recommended. 


Benedictus Bonacurſius ſays he cured a 
perſon, who cut his own throat in priſon, 
making a large wound in the Trachea and 
CEſophagus, which was deemed incurable. 


Bodinus, in Theatro Nature, ſays, that 


William Prince of Orange, having received 
a wound in his throat upon the Larynx, 


| loſt the ſenſe of taſting ; and that a French 
ſoldier from ſuch an accident became 


mute. 5 


(a) See Mem. par Monſ. Verdier, en Mem, de I Acad. 


Roy. de Chirurg. tom. 3. fur une playe a la gorge, avec 
des remargugs intereſſantes a ce ſujet, 
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An hiſtory of a ſingular caſe, and of 


a very intereſting nature. 


_ I ave lately had the opportunity of 
examining with a Phyſician and a Surgeon, 
the parts which ſuffered by an Hypochon- 


The wound extended almoſt from ear to 


ear, but ncither of the carotid arteries, or 


internal jugular veins were opened. The 


parts were divided into the pharynx, pre- 


ciſely level with the thyroid cartilage, in 
ſuch a manner, that in the act of degluti- 
tion, every kind of aliment, in its pro- 
greſs towards the pharynx, bore down the 
epiglottis, letting moſt part of it paſs thro' 


the wound, ſome falling into the 7rachee 


by the glottis, exciting a violent, convul- 


| ſive, ſuffocating cough ; but little or none 
arrived at the pharynx to deſcend the % 
pbagus; yet he lived 14 days, having nu» 


tritive clyſters frequently given, 


Is 


driac, who cut his throat with a razor, 
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In order to have demonſtrative ideas, 
of the wound under conſideration, take 
a ſufficient portion of the Trachea and 
Eſepbagus of a ſheep or calf, together 
with the larynx (which is the ſuperior 


part or head of the trachea, conſiſting of 


the epriglottis, the thyroid, two arytenoid 
and cricoid cartilages the pharynx, os 
 byoides and tongue: then make a ſemilunar 
wound, at the very edge of the thyroid 
cartilage into the pharynx : ſuſpend theſe 
parts by the 9s hyordes, and let the wound 
have its full 5:atus, by hanging a weight 


at its lower and anterior part; then paſs 


your finger in the.courſe of the aliment 
in deglutition, and you will find it pro- 


pels the epiglottis into the wound, by the 
flighteſt touch ae 


4 this caſe, the epighettis being drawn 
out of its natural poſition, into a very in- 
clined plane, by the flying up of the os 
hyoides, upon the diviſion of the muſcles, 
attached to its 5%; and the epighortis 
having loſt its ſupport, the ſmalleſt weight 
1 aliment neceſſarily made it yield im- 

mediately: 
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mediately : and even when the inclination 
of its plane was in ſome meaſure leflened, 
by bringing the head forwards, and by the 
interrupted ſture, which was made in the 
teguments, ſoon after this fatal accident 
happened, yet that obſtruction to the cure 
was not remedied, 


In this {ate the parts remained eight 
days, then the ſtitches were taken out ; 
and the true nature and condition of the 
wound evidently appearing, a ſtitch was 


made from the inferior part of the os 
hyordes, brought down by the diſſecting 


hook, to the ſuperior part of the rhyroid 


cartilage; but the cough ſtill continuing, 


in conſequence of attempting to ſwallow 
any food, and alſo at other times, by the 
irritation of matter falling upon the ſame 
parts, the ſtitch was ſoon broken out, ren- 
dering this rational ſtep entirely fruitleſs ; 


had it been practiſed at firſt, and the pa- 
tient nouriſhed wholly by clyſters, in or- 
der to have prevented the cough for 


2 25 ſome 
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ſome days, perhaps it might have ſucceed- 


ed. (a) N | 


2 Hap the true nature of the wound 


been at firſt diſcovered, and cou'd a pro- 


per number of ſtitches have been made, 
with very ſtrong, well-waxed flat ligatures, 


encompaſſing the os Hyoides, and paſſing 
through the thyroid cartilage, a few lines 


below its edge, including the teguments, 


and ſtudiouſly endeavouring to avoid the 
epiglottis, tying the ligatures with ſlipping 


knots for obvious reaſons, this ſeems to 


us the moſt probable method to have anſ- 


wered the end: or, cou'd only one ligature 
have been paſled, in this manner, by a 


needle more than ordinarily curved, with 


the afliſtance of the Port d Aiguille, or by 
a hafted ncedle, having an eye near the 


point, 


; (a) In a cafe of this kind, the clyſters ſhou'd be 
given in ſmall quantities, and injected as far up as 
poſſible, by the ſyringe appropriated to this uſe. 
The mouth may be kept moiſt by frequently holding 
a ſmall quantity of ſome ſmooth, pleaſant thing in it, 
without attempting to ſwallow ; which may be taken 
up by the abſorbing veſſels. ——Reſt and quiet ſhou'd 
be moſt ſtrictly enjoined z and, to procure ſleep, Tir. 
theb. may be occaſionally given in the clyſters, at diſ- 


.erction, 


— 


point, round the 6 of the bone, after 
drawing it down with a ſtrong diſſecting 
hook, perhaps that might have given an 
opportunity of other ſtitches taking place 
on each ſide of it, by paſſing through the 
teguments and edge of the tbyraid carlbi- 
lage ; if found abſolutely impracticable to 
convey one on each fide about the bone, at 
alittle diſtance from its 6s: and it may 
be worth conſidering, how far purſuing 
the bone with a longitudinal inciſion, might 


facilitate the paſſing a ligature round its 


baſis. —Here indeed lie difficulties that 


may prove inſyperable ; yet, as it is a 


matter of the laſt importance, we can- 
not forbear recommending every rational 
attempt which occurs to us, to the conſi- 
deration of our brethren ; and not know- 
ing we have a ſimilar caſe to it, in the re- 
cords of Surgery, though, conſidering the 
circumſtances, it is not improbable to have 


often happened and paſſed unnoticed ; 


this conſideration is a farther  encou- 


ragement to our offering theſe hints. 


WHEN a perſon is ſo unhappy as to at- 


tempt ſuicide, in this manner, and hap- 
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Extraordinary 
inſtances of 
pins and nee- 
dles ſticking in 
the aſoptagus, 


pens to wound both Trachea and Æſopbagui 
at the ſame time, it muſt generally be be- 
low the thyroid cartilage, that, in adults, 
being almoſt as hard as bone, the ſolidity 
of it increaſing with age: beſides from 
the looſe attachment of this cartilage to 
the adjacent parts, it readily gives way, 
abating the force of the ſtroke ; ſtill they 
may both ſuffer at once, by the cut of a 


broad ſword, or the thruſt of a ſharp- 


pointed weapon. 


In the ſpace of a year, a farmer's ſer- 
vant came to me twice with a pin and once 


with a needle ſticking in the EZ /ophagus. 


The needle and one of the pins I extrac- 


ted with a pair of forceps, properly cur- 
ved to ſerve that purpoſe ; the other lying 
out of the reach of the forceps, I ventured 
to attempt to thruſt down with a whale- 
bone, having a piece of ſpunge tied ſecure- 
ly to the end of it, and happily ſucceeded. 


The year following, when ſhe lived at a 
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great diſtance from me, not being yet ſuf- 
ficiently admoniſhed, by the dangers ſhe 
had eſcaped, againſt the fooliſh cuſtom of 
putting pins or needles into her mouth, 

another 


another needle ſlipped into the Eſophagus, 
where it was fixed, and cou'd not be re- 
moved by art ; but in length of time, after 
caufing a violent and moſt dangerous in- 
flammation, it made its own way by an 
abſceſs externally, which was ſoon cured. 


This narrow eſcape effectually cured her 


inadvertence. (a) 


WovunDps in any part of the fþrnal-mar- 
row require no peculiar treatment, though 


they are always attended with alarming 
ſymptoms, from its being an appendage 


of the brain; and the parts that receive 
nerves from thence will ſuffer a paraly/is, 
and ſometimes: mortify ; inſtances of both 
which dreadful conſequences I have ſeen 
in injuries of this part. (4) 
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(a) See Obſervations ſur les corps 2 arrites dans 
I' afophage &c. en Mem, de | Acad. Rey. de Chirurgie 
par Monſ. Hevin, 


(b) Vid. Comment. Van. Swiet. in Aphoris. Boerhaavii 
{ 162, concerning the effect of injuries of the /pinal 
marrow. 8 
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Of the treat- 
men ef wounds 
of the al- 


marrow. 
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Of the treat- 
ment of wounds 


WHEN the recurrent nerves are divis 


of the rau ded, little is to be feared on that account, 


Nerves, 


The uſe of the 
tongue, and the 
treatment of 

'wounds in this 
organ. 


more than having the voice or ſpeech af- 
fected, in caſe no other material part of 


the neck has ſuffered; nor do theſe wounds 


require any particular management. 


THE tongue is of great uſe, not only 
in forming and modulating the voice, but 


in taſting and maſticating our food, and 


in deglutition; “ therefore large tranſ- 


verſe wounds of this organ demand parti- 


cular conſideration and attention. In theſe 
caſes ſtitching is recommended by Sur- 


geons in general ; but as the tongue is of 


a very ſoft, looſe texture, the ſucceſs of it 
is precarious, as well as the operation dif- 
ficult to perform : however, ſhou'd it be 
thought moſt adviſable to attempt it, the 

| tongue, 


* T have ſeen and examined the mouth of a woman 


at Wickham in Suffolk, who loſt all, but a very ſmall 
portion of her tongue, when ſhe was a child, by a 


Phagedenic ulcer, yet ſhe ſpeaks very articulately, and 
ſwallows her food without difficulty. — Niclanus in his 
Antbropegrapbia faentions a child of 5 years old, who loft 
Nis tengue in the ſmall-pox, but not the Lua, ant ſpoke 
almoſt as diſtinctly as before.—And Monſ. Ne has 
recorded, in the Mem. de Þ Acad. Roy des Sciences, a 
wonderful caſe of a girl, who cou'd ſpeak very articu- 
lately though the was born without a tongue, and had 
only a tubcrcle or ſmall carnous ſubſtance in its room. 


tongue, when ſufficiently drawn out of 
the mouth, muſt be firmly held with a 
piece of cloth by an aſſiſtant, whilſt the 
operator paſſes the needle and ligature 
deep in its ſubſtance, or rather quite thro' 


it, making as many ſtitches as he finds ne- 


ceſſary: after which, it will be proper to 
hold medicines, almoſt continually, in the 
mouth, 'of a ſubaſtringent and vulnerary 
nature, which alone may be ſufficient to 
heal ſmall wounds of this part: and in- 
deed Hildanus ſays, he cured a girl of a 
vety large tranſverſe wound of the ton gue, 


without ſtitching, by a gargariſm of this 


kind, ſweetened with Syrup. e Raſis ficcis ; 
ordering her to hold frequently in her 
mouth ſome of the ſame ſyrup, or that of 
quinces. The patient ſhou'd live upon a 


ſoft liquid diet, not requiring maſtication, 


and have his body kept duly open with 


laxatives. (a) 


(a) See what Mon. Pibrac ſays in his diſſertation 
upon the abuſe of ſutures, in wounds in general, and 
upon this in particular, in the 3d vol. of the Aemairs of 

the Reyal Academy of Surgery, | 
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Hiſtory frenm 
Hilda: 


How the The- 
rax is environ- 
ed, and the 
parts it con · 


Of wou nds of the Tborax, and its 


contents. 


THe cavity of the 27 Borax is circum- 
ſcribed by the Sternum, the twelve verte- 
bre of the back, the ribs, the clavicles, the 
intercoſtal muſcles, and the diaphragm, 


_ which part divides it from the cavity of the 


abdomen, and is ſituated in an oblique di- 
rection, conſiderably lower poſteriorly 


than anteriorly ; conſequently the Thorax 
is more capacious behind than before: 


and the whole cavity is lined with the 
pleura, which is a reflected membrane, 


making two complete bags, in which are 


contained the two lobes of the lungs, ly- 
ing in the two lateral cavities of the Tho- 
rax ; and theſe two bags, united by cellu- 
lar membrane, form the Mediaſtinum, 
which is connected to the Sternum, divi- 
ding the Thorax into two parts. There 


is alſo a poſterior Mediaſtinum, which ad- 


heres to the Mine, where runs the 22 
Phagu, 
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pbagus and Horta. Theſe ſepta prevent a 


communication of fluids between the ca- 


vities. The Thorax contains the lungs, 
the heart in its bag called Pericardium, 
part of the Æſophagus and Trachea, and 
the thoracic duct, or canal running from 
the Receptaculum Chyli, as will be deſeri- 


bed. (a) 


Wouxps of the Thorax may properly 
be divided into three forts. 1. thoſe of the 


teguments and muſcles, or containing 
parts. 2. thoſe which penetrate the cavity 


without hurting its contents. z. thoſe in 
which the contained parts alſo ſuffer ; of 


all which we ſhall treat in order. 


Tur wounds of the firſt claſs are known 


by inſpection, by ſearching with the fin- 


ger, probe or bougic, by obſerving no air 
diſcharged from them, by the immediate 
return of a proper injection; as barley- 
water with honey, or ſome ſuch ſoft inof- 
fenfive liquor: and ſhou'd the wound pe- 
netrate, what remains of the injection in 
the cavity, may be abſorbed by the bibu- 

lous 


(a) The Receptaculum Chyli and Ductus Thoracicus 


were diſcovered by Pecquet, and by him demonſtrated | 
| at Paris \ in 1651 or 1652, 
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Wounds of the 
Therax divided 
into three «laſ- 


ſes, 


The firf? clad, 
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lous veſſels, opening upon the ſurface of 
the parts, without doing any injury. 


In all theſe b. in order to diſcover 
the penetration of the wound, we muſt 


not forget, to place the patient in the 


Tyeatment of 
wounds of the 
firſt claſs, 


ame poſture he was, when he received it; 


for otherwiſe, a piece of cellular membrane, 
or other ſubſtance, may fall in the way, 
obſtruct the paſſage, and fruſtrate our ex- 
amination. 


Wr have not much reaſon to fear a diſ- 
appointment, in the cure of inciſed wounds 
upon the teguments, &c. of this part; 
though the continual and neceſſary motion 
of the Thorax, in reſpiration, may a lit- 
tle retard the cure ; and on account of this 


motion, ſtitching a wound on this part is 


not adviſable ; as the ſtitches might ſoon 


break out, leaving the wound in a worſe 


condition, as we have remarked before ; 
but the dry-/uture, or ſtrips of common 
plaſter, properly applied, may be of uſe, 
by preventing in ſome meaſure, a receſſion 
of the lips of the wound, 


IN 
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In caſe a wound is made by an oblique 


thruſt of a weapon, and penetrates deep, 


without entering the cavity of the Thorax, 
we are by no means to obſtruct the egreſs 
of the matter, by cramming into the ori- 
fice tents or hard doſſils; but on the con- 
trary, we are to promote it, by removing 
all impediments, by enlarging the aper- 


ture, if it is too ſmall, and by endeavour» 


ing to gain a depending opening ; but 
when this important point cannot be ob- 


| tained, we muſt uſe expullive compreſſes, 


and an caſy well adapted bandage, after 


dreſſing the wound with a ſoft vulnerary 
balſam, &c. aſſiſting ſuch meaſures all we 
poſſibly can, by a favourable poſition of 
the body, that a collection of matter may 
be prevented; which, when lodged near 
the pleura, may eaſily erode it, and diſ- 


charge itſelf into the cavity, cauſing an 
Empyema. 


Tux general rules in the treatment of 
wounds, are to be obſerved in theſe caſes. 
Bellaſte and Magatus plainly ſhew the per- 
nicious effects of tents ; and have eſta- 
bliſhed a rational practice from experi- 

| | ence, 
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How to treat 8 


deep, oblique 
punctured 


wound. 


B:l/fl: and Mas- 
rau to be cos - 
ſulzed, 


The methods 
of diſcovering 


whether a 


wound pene- 
trares the cavi- 
ty of the Tho- 


Tax. 


ence, in the management of wounds, 
now univerſally approved: though in ſome 


particular circumſtances, a tent may have 


its uſe, as we ſhall ſhew, eſpecially when 


made hollow. (a) 


In order to diſcover, whether a wound 
penetrates the cavity of the Thorax, we 
are 1. to conſider the kind of inſtrument, 
the figure of it and its direction, when 
the wound was given, with the poſture 
the body was then in, comparing the fize 
of the external part of the wound with 
the weapon, how far it is bloody, &c. 
2. we are to ſearch with the finger, probe 
or bougie, as has been directed; remem- 


bering to place the patient in the poſition 


he was, when he received the wound ; 


otherwiſe the obſtacles before mentioned, 


or a change of ſituation of the muſcles, 
: may 


(a) Though Bellaſte has Jone good ſervice to Sur- | 
odi 


gery, in expſoding the uſe of tents in general; yet, in 


his He ofpital- Surgeon, he ſeems to have run into the 
other extreme, in the ſuperficial drefling of abſceſſes at 
the firſt opening. 


may obſtruct the introduction of any in- 
ſtrument uſed in the exploration of the 
wound, and not admit the entrance of 
the injection. 3. we are to obſerve, whe- 
ther air comes out of the orifice forcibly 
enough to move the flame of a candle held 


to it, upon the patient's inſpiring as much 


as he is able, and making as ſtrong an 


effort in expiration. This experiment 


indiſputably proves the penetration of the 


wound, ſhou'd the flame of the candle be 


moved, under which circumſtance, the 
air will ſometimes move through the aper- 
ture, cauſing a noiſe in the cavity, and 
more ſo, when the lungs are wounded in 


an adheſion of them to the pleura ; in 


which caſe, an injection wou'd excite a 
cough, and might be conveyed by the 
Trachea into the mouth. When the air 
is obſtructed, and cannot find a paſſage 
out, it may inſinuate itſelf into the cellular 
membrane, puffing that up to a great de- 
gree ; though this emphyſematous ſwelling 
is more likely to proceed from an internal 
wound by a fractured rib; of which there 


are ſeveral inſtances upon record; but 


none ſo very extraordinary as that related 


by 
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In penetfating 
wounds of the 
Thorax the 
Progneſit is 
doubtful. 


Id tobetreat- 


ed when the 
contained parts 
are not injured, 


What is firſt 
_heceſſury to be 
done when air 
has entered the 
havity. 


by Doctor Hunter, which he favoured me 


with a narrative of, before it was publiſh+ 


ed; and under his direction the patient 
was ſaved, by inciſions in various parts, 
bandage, &c. as appear in the ſecond vol. 
of the London medical Obſervations and In- 


quiries ; which aſtoniſhing caſe ſhou'd by 


all means be attentively read. 


WHEN we have aſcertained the pene- 


tration of the wound into the cavity of 


the Thorax, there is reaſon to fear the con- 


tents of it may be injured; therefore at 


firſt, the Prognoſis muſt be doubtful ; but 
ſhou'd no ſymptoms appear of any of the 


contained parts being wounded, or blood 


or air contained in the cavity, we are to 
treat the wound according to the general 


rules, but dreſſing ſeldomer than common 


is adviſable in this caſe. When we 
have any indication, that air has entered 
the cavity through the wound, we muſt 
firſt attempt the expulſion of it; for a 
ſmall quantity, by rarefaction, may 


compreſs the lungs, and obſtruct their ex- 
panſion ; cauting great difficulty in reſpi- 
tation, and interruption to the circulation 


of 


* 
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of che blood, which ſymptoms may de- 


ceive us in our judgment, without parti- 
cular attention, and make us apprehenſive 


there is blood to be evacuated; and con- 


clude, from this conſideration, that it is 
proper to keep the wound open; as Muys 
ingenuouſly confeſſes he did, and kept his 


$51 


patient ſome weeks under his care, when 


he might have curcd him in a few days, 
had he been well acquainted with the 
cauſe of his ſymptoms. ——The method 
recommended for expelling the air out of 
the Thorax is, to make the patient in- 
ſpire, as much as he poſſibly can, keep- 
ing the wound cloſe covered; then to un- 
cover it immediately after this full inſpi- 
ration, defiring him inſtantly to make a 
powerful effort, as in expulſion of the 


faces. By this means, the included air 
may be driven out at the orifice, unleſs 


change of poſition of a muſcle, or ſome 


other obſtacle, ſhuts up the paſſage. This 


proceſs is to be repeated, as often as ſhall 


be found nęceſſary, to clear the cavity of 


the air that had found admiſſion through 


the wound ; whence the propriety of dreſ- 


ſing, 


Method re. 


expel the air 


out of the The. 


Fax, 


% 


Por hanwe's au- 
thority for this 
practice, 


Of treat conſe. 
quence to know 
whether blood 


or air confi ned 
in the Thorax. 


roduces the 
ificulty of 
breathing, &c. 


Bens of blood 


in the 2 o- ax. 


obvious. 


ſing but ſeldom, and other requiſite pre- 5 


cautions, to exclude the air at the time of 
dreſſing, in a caſe thus circumſtanced, are 
Boer baave, by this method, 
cured an Engliſh Gentleman in a ſhort 


time, under ſuch circumſtances, when 


his life was deſpaired of. 


In a penetrating wound, though the 
viſcera of the Thorax are unhurt, yet veſ- 
ſels may be divided, and pour blood into 
the cavity 3 therefore great attention is to 
be paid to the reſemblance of ſymptoms, 


in order to determine the true cauſe, from 


whence they proceed ; as the operation, 
eſſentially neceſſary, when blood is there 


confined, might prove of fatal conſequence 


to the patient in the contrary caſe, by the 
admiſſion of more air, 


THe principal ſign of blood being con- 
tained in the cavity of the Thorax, is a 
difficulty of breathing; but the difficulty 
is leaſt when the patient is in an erect 
poſture, becauſe then the lungs have moſt 


| ſpace for expanſion : the eaſieſt poſture 
8 next 


is YC. 


SC r 


r 


next to this, is lying on his back : it is very 


uneaſy for him to lie on the wounded fide, 


and he cannot bear to lie on the found 
ſide, the weight of the fluid reſting upon 
the heart, lungs and mediaſtinum; and if 
blood is lodged on both fides, he can lie 
on neither, but on his back only, with any 
tolerable caſe ; and in an erect poſture, he 
is often ſenſible of a weight upon the dia- 


pbrugm, with ſome fluctuatin g motion of a 


fluid. 


Rsrix arion and the circulation of 
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Thong 


che blood will be greatly affected by this quence» 


ph. 


cauſe, and the extravaſated flaid being agi- in is the. Thorax, 


tated and heated, ſoon acquires a ſtate of 
putrefaction, and may then erode and cor- 


. rupt the pleura, lungs, mediaſtinum, dia- 
phragm, pericardium and heart itſelf ; there= 


fore we are to endeavour to evacuate it, as 


| ſoon as poſſible, in order to prevent ſuch 


dreadful conſequences ; or what may pro- 
ceed from an abſorption of ſuch a putrid 
fluid into the maſs of blood We muſt 
not truſt to medicines alone for the cure, as 
Maſſa propoles ; nor to nature's performing 
it, as mentioned by athers, though many 

Aa inſtances 
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Hiſtory from 
Proſeſſor Mon- 


70. 


Hiſtory from 
Stwamn erlam. 


From Fo 0 ah, 
Aguapenucnte, 


_ Clander i- 


inſtances are to be met with in Obſervators 


to this purpoſe. Profeſſor Monro 
ſpeaks of a Gentleman, who was wounded 
in a duel, and had the ſymptoms of blood 
lodged in the Thorax; which vaniſhed 


upon the evacuation of a conſiderable quan- 


tity of bloody matter with his urine.—— 


Swammerdam relates a ſimilar caſe, in 


which the patient voided blood with his 
urine and was cured.———Pabricius ab 
Aquapendente mentions ſuch a caſe, in 
which the Surgeons had reſolved upon 


opening the Thorax; but at that juncture, 
the patient voided a large quantity of blood 


by the urinary paſſages, which diſcharge 
removed all his complaints.——Glandor- 


— Nic-laus Pius ſpeaks of ſuch a caſe. A Nicolaus 


Novocomer . , 


Nature to be 


aſſiſtec by al! 


rational means. 


Novocomenſis gives a narrative upon the caſe 
of his friend, who was cured by a bloody 
evacuation by ſtool, in a penetrating wound 
of the Thorax. 


NoTwiTHSTANDING the inſtances 
which ſhew, that nature unaſſiſted ſome- 
times pertorms cures by extraordinary ways 
and means, it is incumbent upon us, to 
ule all the rational methods of aſſiſtance, that 

qQur 


c_ y YU 5 
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sur art teaches, in theſe threatening caſcs, 


in order to obviate the deſtruction of the 


vital parts, by the confinement of a putrid 


fluid; or that which will ſoon become ſo. 


Wren the wound is ſituated in the low- 
er part of the Thorax, the patient is to be 
placed in ſuch a poſition, as makes it moſt 
depending, to facilitate the evacuation of 


the fluid ; and when obſtructed by the 


lungs, we mult preſs them back with ſome 
proper flat inſtrument, by which means, if 
the blood or matter is thin it will run, or be 
in a manner pumped out, by the action of 


the lungs in reſpiration ; but if the orifice is 
ſmall, we mult enlarge it; and ſhou'd the 
blood be coagulated, it will be proper to 


inject ſome reſolvent liquor, as warm bar- 


ley-water, or pectoral decoction, with ho- 


ney, to render it fluid and fit to be evacua- 


theſe means, ſome Authors recommend the 
uſe of a ſyringe, to abſorb it by ſuction; 
but this method is not much to be relied 


 ON.———-Dtons, in his operations of Sur- 


gery, mentions the caſe of one of the Duke 


gene of the 
and :: iziy 
necellary, &. 


ted. When it does not paſs off readily by 


Hiltory from 
Diss 


of Bur gundys Gendarme's, who had re- 


A a 2 ceived 


| 
l 
| 


ceived a thruſt with a ſword under his right 
breaſt, to whom he was called foon after 
the accident, and dilated the wound ſuffi- 
ciently to evacuate the extravaſated blood 
without introducing any thing into it. He 
obliged the patient to lie conſtantly upon it 
till the next day, when he found the cavity 


of the Thorax perfectly emptied of the 


blood, and the hemorrhage ſtopped ; after 
which, the patient was cured by ſuperficial 
dreffing, and returned to do _ in the 
army. 


I was lately defired by Mr. Talbot, a 
"Yes of character at Wymondbam, to 
viſit a boy with him, about 13 years of age, 
who, ike days before, fell from the top of 


2 barn, upon a ſharp plough-coulter, which 


made an oblique wound, cutting through 


1 ſome of the ribs; beginning near the axil- 
1a, and ending. at the bottom of the Szer- 
num, juſt above the inſertion of the Dia- 
| phragm. By this horrible wound the leſt 


cavity 


| * Belkfts and, Le 8 concerni penetrating 
; Ri of the T horas ; and Lan eee pea Pare, 
q 


70 Aquapendente, Hr ks 28e other Obſervators. 


cavity of the Thorax was whally expoſed to 


view, ſhewing that lobe of the lungs, the 
Diaphragm, and the heart in the Pericur- 
dium, all in motion. I viſited him a ſecond 
time, ſeven days after, and again viewed 
theſe parts with aſtoniſhment, conſidering 


all the circumſtances ; now the whole lobe 


of the lungs appeared in a mortified ſtate, 


without any air entering it, at Jeaſt we 
cou'd not diſcover any degree of inflation, 
and the motion of the heart and diaphragm 


was very languid ; but ſtill he lived two 
days longer, which made twelve after the 


Wu EN the wound is in the fuperior part 


of the Thorax, and the blood has fallen 


upon the Diaphragm, which may be de- 


_ preſſed by the weight of it, there is no poſ- 


ſibility of its deing evacuated by the wound. 


In this caſe it is abſolutely neceſſary, to 


make an opening at the back part of the 


Thorax ; allowing the other to cloſe as ſoon 


as it will. The cligible part for making 


this inciſion, if we can number the ribs, is 


Aa 3 | between 
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accident, and then ended a miſerable life, 
in the moſt agonizing death, having his 
ſenſes to the laſt moment. 


What ſNeps are 
prope! to be 

taken when the 
wound i in the 
ſuperior part of 
the Tbwax, have 
ing biood (aller 
wpon the Dia- 


phragm. 
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between the third and fourth of the falſe 


ribs, counting from below upwards, and 
about five inches from the Vine, more or 
leſs, according to the ſize of the patient; 
it we went lower, we ſhou'd be in danger 
of wounding the diaphragm, or the abdo- 
minal viſcera (a); by making the inciſion 
higher up, there wou'd not be a convenient 
depending opening obtained, for the diſ- 
charge of blood or matter; nearer ' the 


Spine, we ſhou'd cut the dr /al muſcles, and 


run the hazard of wounding the intercoftal 
arteries ; and were the opening farther from 
it, the patient wou'd be obliged to lie in an 
uneaſy poſture, to promote the diſcharge of 


the fluid. If the patient is fat, and the 
Parts emphy/ematous, or otherwiſe ſwelled 


fo that we cannot reckon the ribs, by bend- 


ing his arm and pl-cing his hand upon his 


breaſt, and then meaſuring four inches 
from the inferior angle of the ſeapula, and 
about five from the ſpine, we ſhall come 
the near or place already deſcribed. 
Havine 


(a) Ruyſch mentions a caſe in which a een, not 
being acqu cinred with the ſicuati m of the Diaphragm, 
pen®orats # the emen wmitzad of the Thera x, in at- 
tempcung to perlorm this operation. 


1 n ds. — — L 


Having fixed upon the place, and find- 


ing reaſon to think the veſſels have done 
bleeding, by the ſtrength and equality of 
the patient's pulſe, and warmth of his ex- 
tremities, the operation is to be thus per- 
formed. Place the patient in a good light, 
and convenient poſture, Which is leaning a 
little forward, and inclining to the oppoſite 
fide ; then mark the part preciſely with a 
pen and ink, and make an inciſion about 
an inch long, between the ribs, and paral- 
lel to them, rather nearer the lower, than 
the upper rib, to avoid the intercoftal artery, 
which runs in a groove in the inferior edge 

of the rib; lay the intercaſtal mulcle bare 
firſt ; and then divide it cautiouſly, making 
a ſmall opening through the pleura ; and if 
the Jungs do not adhere to it, they will 
then immediately recede, by the admiſſion 


of the extcrnal air; giving room to enlarge 


tae opening, as much as ſhall be thought 
neceſſary, without hazard of wounding 


them: and ſhou'd they adhere to the pleura, 
they muſt be gently ſeparated with the fin- 
ger, to give room for the diſcharge of the 

fluid. The adheſion is ſeldom ſo ſtrong, 


as not to admit of ſeparation in that man- 
| ncr. 
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When and how 
the ©pcrat on us 
” 828 pearturme 


Po ſition of the 
body, and tbe 
dreſſing neceſ- 
ſary after the 
operation. 


ner. Shan'd the lungs happen to be flight- 


ly wounded in the operation, little danger 


is to be apprehended, in conſequence of 


ſuch an accident. After the opening is 
made ſufficiently large, the patient's poſture 
is to be altered into that, which is moſt 
favourable for the evacuation of the blood or 
other fluid contained; aſſiſting the expul- 


ſion of it by the efforts of reſpiration · 


When this is done, in order to preferve a 


free diſcharge, a flat hollow tent, properly 


made of lead, with ears, and covered with 
common plaſter, may be introduced, after 
dipping.it into the balſam mentioned in 
Pag. 144 dreſſing the wound, in other re- 
ſpects, according to the general rules, ap- 


plying eaſy compreſs and bandage; the nap- 


kin and ſcapulary are commonly uſed in 
theſe caſes, but a piece of flannel, properly 
hollowed where it paſſes under the arms, 
having ſuſpenſory pieces to go over the 
ſhoulders, is preferable to any other ban- 
dage, in all diſorders of the breaſt, as it 


yields to reſpiration. ben the quan- 
tity of the matter diſcharged i is ſmall, and 


of a good conſiſtence, the tent is to be 


" 


. =. WW 


left out, and the wound dreſſed ſuperfici- 
my.” | 


BLreDiNG, laxatives and an exact regi- 


men, are of the utmoſt conſequence to be 


obſerved in theſe cafes, after the operation, 
as well as before ; but if the patient has loſt 


a great quantity of blood, or is of a weak 
_ conſtitution, then bleeding muſt be omit- 


ted, or ufed with great caution and very 


by that evacuation. Vulnerary decoctions, 


ſoft balſamic medicines, &c. may be uſed 


to advantage on theſe occaſions ; a variety 


ters: and if the patient is diſturbed with a 
cough, recourſe muſt by all means be had 
to opiates occaſionally. 


We 


Tulpins tells us of a perſon, who had a tent ſhut up 
in his Therax ſix weeks, which was then voided 
by the mouth; and that the patient recovered. 
Hildanus relates ſuch a caſe, in which the tent was ex- 
pelled by coughing, — of Aquapendente gives an 
inſtance, that proved fatal, by a tent remaining in the 
Thorax. Some Surgeons diſapprove of all kinds of 
tents after the operation. Mi rf. Petit, inſtead of a 


tent,. recommends a piece of cloth, cut with a kind 
of tail, t be introduced, after being dipped i into ſome 
rulncrary balfam, 


Regimen, &e. 
to be obſcrveds 


ſparingly, leſt we ſink the patient too much 


of which are to be ſound in practical Wri- | 


Hiſtories, 


a0 


8 is proper 
he core 
3 we find 
the veit- s are 
ho tl fd up n 
perform vg the 

Opcraton; 


We have. proceeded to the performance 
of this operation, upon a ſuppoſition of a 
quantity of blood extravaſated in the T þo- 
rax, and that the wounded veſſels were 
cloſed : however, ſhou'd it prove otherwiſe, 


we may endeavour to conſolidate them, by 


mild aſtringent, balſamic injections, repeat- 


ing bleeding according to the patient's 


ſtrength, obſerving the preceding rules. 


| Nothing elſe can be attempted to any pur- 


E'rcumtances 
petebary to be 
te gat dd. 


poſe, but much more is to be feared than 
hoped, under theſe circumſtances. 


* 


Ir a perſon has received a thruſt with a 
ſword or other weapon, quite through the 
Thorax, in a direction that makes this ope- 
ration unneceſſary, both orifices at the time 


of dreſſing muſt not be opened at once; be- 


cauſe ſo much air might then enter, as 
when rarefied by the warmth of the part, 
might expand and compreſs the lungs, cau- 
ſing ſuffocation: hence it is always proper 


to have the circumambient air made warm, 


at the time of drefling wounds that pene- 


trate the breaſt, as the admiſſion of it in 
that ſtate, will not produce ſuch effect. 
For the ſame reaſon, it ſhou'd be fo contri- 


ved, 


ved, that the patient may inſpire pure, freſh 
air in his room, to procure a free expanſion 
of his lungs, in order to expel that, which 
may be collected in the cavity, In this 
point, we mult conſider the ſcaſon of the 
year, and the degree of heat or cold, to 
regulate this important matter, which in 
general is not enough attended to. 


Wr now come to the laſt ſpecies of 
wounds of the Thorax, in which the Viſcera 
are injured, When the lungs are expanded 
they poſſeſs the greateſt part of this cavity, 
conſequently are molt in the way of being 
wounded ; the figns of which are a frothy, 


florid blood diſcharged by the wound, and by 
the mouth, attended with coughing.— 


When a wound in this part is deep, and 
any conſiderable veſſel belonging to it open- 


ed, we muſt not expect ſucceſs; ſmall 


wounds of it may be cured, but even ſuch 
mult be looked upon as dangerous, and the 


event very precarious, were it only on ac- 


count of the penetration of the wound into 


the breaſt. (a) 
WHAT 


(a) Many teſtimonies might be produced of cures in 


wounds of the lungs, as well as in thoſ- only penetra- 


ting the Thorax, from Obſeryators of the beſt authori- 


95 as Ruy/ch, Tulbius, Fullaſ ius, Horftius, Arcaus, 


Schenkius, Belliſte, c. 


The tag ſpecies 
o wounds of 


the Theras. 
Sens of the 


lone hang 
wounded. 


See Fag. 10 
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The treatn ert 
of wountrls o. 


the jungs. 


Wu Ar we have to do in wounds of the 


lungs, is to keep the veſſels empty by re- 


peated veneſection, to make the circulation 
more languid, that leſs blood may be pour- 
ed out by the divided veſlels ; giving them 
an opportunity of collapſingand uniting ; and 


aſtringent, balſamie, ineraſſating, and pec- 


toral medicines, by injection as well as 
otherwiſe, are recommended. Laxatives 
by the mouth, or by way of clyfter, to 
keep the body moderately open, muſt not 


be omitted. Soft, cooling diet muft be 


kept to, avoiding all heating and ftimula- 
ting things. A ſtrict obſervance of the 
Non- naturals in every refpect ſhou'd be 
injoined ; keeping WA body and mind 
as quiet as poſſible, which attention is of 


the utmoſt conſequence, when we are en- 
deavouring to ſtop the effuſion of blood, 
and confolidate the veſſels. Under theſe Þ 


circumſtances, the prudent uſe of opiates 


are of infinite ſervice, eſpecially when the 


patient is diſturbed with a cough, as gene- 


rally happens. 


CONCERNING the treatment of the 


wound in general, what we have already 
| {aid 


= ww r oo:mMr © © & 


ſaid, in reſpect to penetrating wounds of 
the Thorax, is direction ſufficient ; and in 
this caſe, the operation for the Empyeme 


may oftener be found neceſſary.-—Shou'd 


a part of the lungs protrude, appearing 
in a livid or mortified ſtate, it is to be cut 


off. Reſcins ſays, in his epiſtle to his 


friend Hildanus, that he ſucceeded thus in 
ſuch a caſe ; but his ſurgery was formida- 
ble indeed, the operation being performed 
with a red hot knife, through an abſurd 
notion which prevailcd in his days, that 


an hemorrhage wou'd be prevented by it. (a) 


A wound penetrating either ventricle 
of the heart, the aorta or vena cava, will 


produce almoſt the ſame appearance, as a 
great and impetuous flux of blood ; but 
this flux will be greater and the blood 


mare florid, when proceeding from the 
heart or aorta, than when it comes from 


the vena cava. 
cold 


(a) Vid. Hi.dani Opera, Cent. 2. Ob. 3a. 


e Tupiun inoerva, mod. bi, a cap. 18, 4 wu. 
8 acril u. cordis. | 


Palpitation of the heart, 
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What is to he 
done when part 
ot the lungs 
protrudes, 


Hittory from 


A.,. 121. 


What is to 
be done when 
the ventricles of 
the heart avia 
or viva t 


ae wounded, 


Sce Pag. 110. 


ne treatment 
bf ſuperficial 


wobads of the 


a: tc 


cold ſweats, univerſal paleneſs, &c. are the 
forerunners of death. All that is to be 


done under. theſe melancholy circumſtan- 
ces, when the vital powers are near abo- 


liſhed, were a Surgeon preſent, wou'd be 
to ſtop the wound up cloſe with ſome ſoft 
ſubſtance ; making ſtrong preſſure upon 
it, as it may ſometimes be of great conſe- 


quence, to prolong the patient's life, tho' 


only for a few minutes. 


Wurd we have reaſon to believe the 


wound of the heart is only ſuperficial, 
the caſe is to be treated, as has been advi- 
ſed in wounds penetrating the Thorax. 


There are hiſtories of cures in theſe ca- 
ſes, dangerous as they are, to encourage 


our perſeverance in all rational means, and 
hope for a happy event. Upon this oc- 
caſion, Bartholine, Schenkius, Pare, Van 
Swreten's commentaries upon Boerhaave's 
Aphoriſms, the Miſcellanea curioſa, &c. 


may be read. (a) 


% Bhd a Veiga relates the ſtory of a deer, 
which was killed in Hunting, in whoſe heart was fixed 


a piece of an arrow, that appeared to have been there 


me time. | 


ſe 


WHAT has been ſaid in Pag. 110, 11. | 
12, 13, and 14; a d 332, 3. 4. 5. con- 


cerning wounds of the EÆſopbag us, Trachea 
and Bronchia, makes it unneceſſary to 


take any farther notice of them here. 


As there is ſuch a cloſe connection be- 


tween the Thoracic Duct and Receptacle 


of Chyle, it may give clearer ideas to men- 
tion them, and the management of their 
wounds together, though their reſidence 


is in different regions. This reſervoir is 


ſupplied by the lacteals, ariſing out of the 


villous coat of the inteſtines, after paſſing 


through the meſenteric g/ands, collecting 
an additional fluid from thence, It is fi- 
tuated at the ſide of the Horta, near thg 
fuperior meſenteric artery, between the 
laſt vertebra of the back and firſt of the 
loins. The Thoracic Duct or canal runs 
from it along the ſpine, between the Arts 
and Vena Azygos, as far as the fifth verte- 


bra of the back, where it paſſes behind 


the Aorta, aſcending to the left ſubclavian 
vein, into which it empties the «bye, In 


two * I have ſeen a double Traci 


Dugt, 
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Of the . 


Receptacle or 


Wrestment of 
wounds in theſe 


Du#, which Luſus Naturæ is worth bear- 
ing in mind, as will appear preſently. 


Tux ſigns of a wound in the — 
cle or Ducł, are the diſcharge of a greyiſh 
white fluid, the patient ſhrinking and be- 
coming daily weaker, being deprived of 
nutrition, though he takes food. Some- 
times, after having taken aliment, the diſ- 
charge of this chylous fluid is not only 
Increaſed, but appears whiter. 


IT is rational practice to preſcribe ſub- 
aſtringent, and balſamic injections, with 
a view of conſolidating the wound, keep- 
ing the patient ſtrictly to a ſoft, nutritive 
diet, ſo ſparingly as but juſt to ſupport 
Ife; and in caſe there ſhou'd be only a 
ſmall puncture in the Receptacle or Duft, 
or only one of the branches of the Duc 
wounded, when it happens to be double, 
this treatment of the patient may ſuc- 
ceed; otherwiſe wounds in theſe parts 
muſt be deemed fatal, without re- 


ſource. . Tur 


(#) Longebrtur in Epiftol1 ad Thomam Bartholhum men- 
tions the caſe of a Nobleman to this purpoſe. id. 


Baneti Sepulchret. Lib. 4. Set, 3. 


' When the Diaphragm is affected. (a) 


Tur Diaphrapn i 7s a muſcle of the great- 
eſt importance in reſpiration, as We have 
obſerved ; conſequently when wounded that 
compound motion maſt be rendered diffi- 


cult and painful, under which circum- 


ſtance, the paticnt endeavours to perform, 
or facilitate its action, by raiſing the ribs. 


If we conſider the ſtructure, origin and in- 


8 
ſertion of it, with its neceſſary motion, th 


reaſon of theſe appeararices will be very 
evident. Befides the laborious and paintul 
reſpiration, the patient is generally ſubſoct 
to a cough, attended with a ſever, and of- 
ten with ſuch ſymptoms, as accompany a 
phrenitis, The phrenic nerve is derived 
from the cervical; whence allo branches 
are ſent to the d muſcle, and the top 
of the - ſhoalder ; which nervous commu- 
nication will enable us to account for the 
patient's complaining of pain in thoſe parts, 


I have ſome where read of a Gladiator, who 
dicd laughing, in e of a wound 


in this part, Sp , 
Lets; 1 B b ACCORDING 


(a) See what Prafeflor M uro oy in his diflertation 
upon the nerves at the end of his (e eg, concerning 
their 1 and ſymp⸗ thy, in reſpect to the 
ſymptoms attending injuries of the Diaphragm, the li— 
ver, and other J. ;ſcera connected with that n kcle, 
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Of the nature 


and treatment 
of wounds of 


the Diaphragm. 


| AccoRDING. to the general opinion of 
Writers, wounds in the tendinous parts of 
the Diaphragm always prove mortal ; but 


there are inſtances of thoſe who have reco- 
vered of wounds in the fleſhy parts of it.— 


In theſe caſes, we muſt firſt endeavour to 


ſtop the flux of blood, if it is to any conſi- 


derable degree, repeating venęſection occa- 
ſionally, and injoining a ſtrict regimen, 


with the obſervance of the rules directed in 


penetrating wounds of the Thorax. — In 


order to promote the agglutination of the 
wound, mild balſamics may be injected ; 


taking all poſſible care to obtain a depend- 
ing opening, that the blood, matter, or in- 


jection, may have as free and uninterrupted 


an egreſs as poſſible; and treating the 


wound in all other reſpects according to ge- 


neral directions, uſing embrocations, fo- 
mentations, and cataplaſms, &c. as pain and 


tenſion of the abdomen, &c. and the urgen- 


Hiſtory from 
Glandoi ius 


Spec, 


irurg · 


cy of the ſymptoms, may require. 


Glandorpius ſays he cured a wound in 
the carnous part of the Diaphragm ;- but 
cou'd not ſucceed, when his patient was 
wounded in the tendinous part of it. 
Hellertus 
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ſhort time. 


ble, but not the former; ſaying, he ob- 
ſerved in a man, who was executed, and 
diſſected in the phyſic-ſchools, a cicatrix in 
the fleſhy part of the Diaphragm. 


Alexander Benediclus \ peaks of a ſoldier, 
that was perfectly cured of ſuch a wound. 


Ir is not poſſible to determine, with pre- 
ciſion, concerning the event, in wounds of 
the Diaphragm ; therefore we ſhou'd be 
cautious in our preſage. Shou'd we heal 
the wound externally, dreadful conſequences 
might follow, from ſome of the abdominal 
viſcerg inſinuating themſelves even into the 
Thorax, through the wound. Bonet us 
has a collection of ſuch examples; and Pa- 
re relates the caſe of a Captain, who was 
ſhot through the fleſhy part of the Dia- 
pbragm; and though the wound was ap- 
parently healed, yet the patient complained 


got 


Hollerius pronounces the latter i incura- From Se 


From Alergndy 
Benedidtui, 


The obdeminal 
viſcera may in- 
bnugte them- 
ſcives into the 
Thorax through 


tlipg wound, 


of a diſorder in his ſtomach, and of pain 


like the cholic ; eight months after, the 


pain became very violent, and he died in a 
His body was opened by Guil- 


temeau, a man of great eminence, bred under 


B b 2 Part, 
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A caſe in which 
Part, of the ſto- 
mich was found 
in the Thorax, 


Par, who found part of the Colon in the 
Thorax, Which had paſſed through the 
wound of the Diaphragm. I once ſaw a 
body opened, wherein part of the ſtomach 
had paſſcd, through a breach of the Dia- 
phragm, into the Thorax ; but had no op- 


. portunity of knowing the circumſtances of 


Signs and treat- 
ment of wounds 
in he Mcdiaſhi- 
num.. 


* 
- 


| in, of any in the Thorax. Wounds here are 


Of the Pericar- 
dium, cure of its 
wounds, &c, 


the caſe, during rhe e le. 


In a wound of the Mediaftinum, te pa- 
tient complains of pain immediately under 
the Sternum, to which it is attached. In 
order to judge, whether this part has ſuffer- 


ed, the depth the Weapon entered, and the 


direction of it, are to be conſidered. This 
is the leaſt dangerous part to receive 4 wound 


to be treated according to > general rules. (a) 


Tux 77 ard m is a very ſtrong mem- 
branous bag, 98 the heart, and hy ing 


loofe] ly 


(a) Some Kuchen recommend trepanning the Ster- 

nun in collections of matter, &. in the Hedigſliuuim. 

I think Baron Hall-r mentions a ny gular caſc of this 
Find i in a Dutch Dine | = 


— 3 


ki = 


looſely over it, commected to it only at its 


baſe, and to the great veſſels, that enter it 


there; it lies in contact with the Dia- 
pragm, with the flat fide of the heart upon 
it, and is cloſely connected with the Au 
aftmim : however, wounds of the Pericar- 
dium, for obvious reaſons, muſt» be deemed 
much more dangerous, than thoſe of the 
Mediaftinum In order to form our 
judgment, in refpet to a wound in this 


part, we are well to confider its ſituation, 


the nature of the weapon, by which it was 
inflicted, with other circumſtances. 


It 
is to be treated according to the rules pre- 


ſeribed in penetrating wounds of the 7103. 


ran, &c. | | #4 | . ; 
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_ Benis ens « mentions the caſe of an abſceſs Hiſtory tm 


formed in the Thorax, which, upon bei: ng 
opencd, diſcovered an crofton of the Peri- 
cardium, and ſome part of the heart bare; 
yet the patient recovered. 


Bran 


Carcanus, in Comment. Aphoris. Thippo- From Cardan 
cratis, ſays he ſaw ſome portion of the Pe- 
ricardium taken away, and the patient 
curcd. | 


Bb 3 _ _Uron 
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Hiſorie es Uros 2 Galen, * the 


- Cbſervation; 


Miſcellaneous 
Hiſtories, 


ſon of Mimographus,was cured after removing 


| ſome of the putrid Pericardium, and leav- 
ing the heart expoſed to view.——-The 


fame Author relates a caſe, in which he re- 
moved part of a carious Sternum, found the 
Pericardium in a putrid ſtate, and part of 
the heart naked. Some years ago I cured 

a perſon, after taking away about three in- 
ches of the whole ſubſtance of two ribs ; in 
which caſe I cou'd plainly diſcover the Pe- 
ricardium ; and the pulſation of the heart 


threw the matter out at the opening. 


Many Writers have taken notice, of 
adheſions of the Pericardium to the heart. 


Doctor Hunter told me, he had obſerved a 


total adheſion ; and that he once found a 


great collection of purulent matter in the 


Pericardium of a child. He gave me an hiſ- 


tory of a ſoldier's caſe, who died ſuddenly, 


as he was walking over Berwick bridge ; 


upon opening whoſe body, the coronary ar- 
teries were found ruptured, and the Peri- 


cardium full of blood Bonetus relates 
a caſe, in which the Vena cava was ruptu- 
red, and the Pericardium filled with blood. 
e t 
Vid. Bobnium de Theracis Fulueribus lethalibus, 


Of wounds of the Abdomen and its 


contents. 


Tur cavity of the Abdomen is divided 
from the Thorax by the Diaphragm, and 
lined with the Per ilonæum; which is a re- 
flected membrane, from whence are deri- 
ved the external coats of the inteſtines and 


: abdeminal viſcera, as the ſame coats, inveſt- 
| ing the thor ac ic viſcera, are from the Pleu- 


ra. 


Tux upper part of the Abdomen is called 


Epigaſtrium ; the two lateral cavities, Hy- 


pochondria ; about three inches above and 
| below the navel is termed the umbilical, 


and the loweſt the Hypogaſtric region, 


which extends to the Pubes. 


Tur parts contained in the Abdomen 
,are, the ſtomach, ſmall and great inteſtines, 
the meſentery, connecting and confining 
them in their places; the Omentum, Liver, 
 Gall-bladder, Spleen, Receptaculum Chyli, 

| | Aorta 
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Of the M d:men, 


Diviſion pf the 
Abdomen, : 


Parts contained 
in the Abdomen 
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Wounrds of the 
ane divided 
ioto chree kings, 


The firſt kind. 


Aorta diſcendens, Vena cava, and Pancreat; 
and the Kidnies with the Ureters, may be 


looked upon as ſituated here, though, 
ſtrictly fpeaking, they arc not contained 
within the cavity. (@) 

Wovunps of the Abdomen may Properly. 
be divided into three kinds, as were thoſe 


of the Thorax. 1. thoſe of the teguments, 
mulcles and containing parts, not penetra- | 


ting the cavity. 2. thole which / penetrate 
the cavity, without wounding the v/cera. 
3. thoſe wherein the vera, or any of the 
contents of this Part, arejyjured. 


Tur dn kind is known by the eye, by 


examination with the finger, probe or bou- 


gie; conſidering how the weapon was di- 


rected, wich the length it entered, and by 
injections. In all theſe expedients, to diſ- 
cover the nature of the wound, we muſt 
never forget to place the patient, in the 
ſame poſture he was When it was inflicted, 

| | Pt 
} 


(a) See Doctor Ste 1 « beautiful and. accurate ata 

of the human ere, in his Anatomy of the Elephant, 

ub.aihee with his excellent Lecture upon the Sprecn, 
Pee in the year 1723. 


_ ——_ 


if this can be learned from him, or any 


” perſon preſent. It is more difficult to diſ- 


cover a penetrating wound of the Abdomen, 
than ofthe Tera, eſpecially in corpulent 
people, on account of the great quantity 
of fat upon that part; and the muſcles be- 
ing more moveable, a ſmall alteration of 
the poſition of the body may prove a great 
obſtacle to the introdutuon of a probe of 
any kind, and deny the admiſſion of an in- 
jection. Ve ſhon'd conſider every [ymp- 
tom and circumſtance, to direct our judg- 
ment in this momentous point 5 and „hen 
we are fully aflured, that the wound does 
not penetrate the cavity, we are to treat it 


according to the general rules, laid down 


8 
in the management of wounds ; remember- 


ing, if it is a dcep inciſed wound, though 


not quite to the perizcuaum, that it is of 


the utmoſt conſequence to endeavour to 
form a very ſtrong cicatria, to reſiſt the di- 
latation of that yiclding membrane againſt 
the preſſure of the w1jccra, and prevent the 
formation of a Hernia, in contequence of 
ſuch a wound ; on which account it is ad- 


viſable, by all means, to inſiſt upon the pa- 
. ticnt's 
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Hiſtory of an 


cx raordinary 
dit atation of the 


peritoneum from 
Senner (Ws, 


tient's wearing an eaſy compreſs and ban- 
dage, for ſome time after the wound is heal- 
ed. ,s deep and large inciſed wounds 
here are very apt to produce Herniæ, fo 
deep and extenfive punctured wounds, 
without judigious care and management to 
obtain ample depending openings, may 
ſoon degenerate into ſinuous ulcers, hard 
to cure ; of which we may be convinced, 


by conſidering the ſtructure of theſe parts, 


with the greatquantity of adipoſe and cellular 
membrane in them, where compreſſion mult 
loſe much of its power and effect; having 
no ſubjacent bone, to aſſiſt this means of 
uniting them; which was remarked by 


Celjus : and upon this occafion, we may 


confult Tuſpius, La Motte, and other Ob- 
ſervators. —Sernnertus relates a ſingular 


inſtance of the dilatability of the peritone- 


um, occaſioned by a blow, which a preg- 
nant woman received, at the bottom of her 


body: in conſequence of which, a ſmall 


tumor appeared ſoon after the accident, but 


as the ſætus grew, and diſtended the uterus, 
both together made their way into the per:- 


toncai ſac; out of which, after making in- 


ciſion, 


— 


n. r 


ciſton, the fetus was taken alive, in the pre- 
ſence of the relator . Tulpius gives a 


narrative of a ventral Hernia procceding 


from a wound, and which, being neglected, 


cauſed the patient's death, fix years after 
the wound was cured. 


A PENETRATING wbund of the Abdo- 
men will generally be diſcovered, by the 


means we have propoſed ; but to put the 


matter beyond all doubt, when the wound 
is large, there will commonly be a protru- 
ſion of the omentum, inteſtines, or other of 
the abdominal viſcera: and when aliment, 
chyle, bile, fœces or urine is diſcharged, 
we cannot heſitate a moment in pronoun- 


ceing the penetration of the wound; and 


the part injured will be declared, by theſe 
reſpective evacuations, —Shou'd the ſymp- 
toms be favourable in a penetrating wound, 
without extreme pain, tenſion, inflamma- 
tion, fever, fainting, &c. or any ſuch diſ- 
charge, as mentioned above, we have good 
reaſon to believe none of the v//cera are 
hurt (a). In this caſe, we are firſt to en- 

deavour 


(a) Wiſeman and Muys teſtify, that people have been 
pierced through the body without having the inte/{ines, 
or any of the viſcera, wounded, 


Of the ſecond? 
kind of wour it 
of the Abdomen 


Difference of 
opi ion CON. 
cerining the uſe 
of Coftrura; J * 


deavour to expel the air out of the cavity, 


as was directed in penetrating wounds of 
the Thorax, excluding it as much as poffi- 
ble during the cure ; following the general 
method directed in the treatment of wounds, 


by ſtitching or otherwife, according t6 the 


circumſtances, Great Practitioners diticr 


in their ſentiments concerning the uſe of 
Gaftroraphy, which will be deſcribed pre- 


ſently. Some are of opinion, that it is bet- 
ter to omit ſtitching entirely; but tliere are 
caſes requiring the practice too evidently, to 
doubt of its pr opriety. Whether ſtitching 
is practiſed or not, the patient muſt be kept 
wholly confined to his bed, and in ſuch a 
poſition of his body, that the 2 viſcera may 


not preſs forcibly ag: inſt the wound; yet 


with fuch an inclination, as may beſt fa- 
vour the diſcharge of the matter, drefſing 
the wound — with even pledgets of 
lint, dipped into forhe warm vulnerary bal- 
fam, ſuch as has been mentioned, and a 


plaſter of Cera album ; beſore the dpplica- 


tion of whi ch, embrocating the wh ole Ab- 
domen well with warm dil may prove very 


beneficial, in preventing tenſion, &c. The 
of compreſs 


ee ,, , e, eee 


NnO 


compreſs and bandage ſhou'd be ſoft and 
ealy, and the bandage made with flannel, 
as directed in wounds of the Thrrax, is ad- 
viſable for the fame reafon. It is much 
better to have it in that manner, and to be 
fixed by pinning or lacing, on the ide op- 
polite to the wound, than in the form of a 


roller ; the application of which is more 
_ troubleſome, nor can it be made to prels ſo 


equably, This kind of bandage is likewile 
preferable after tapping. The repetition 
of the dreſſing is to be governed, by the 
diſcharge of the wound, and other circum- 


ſtances, as the prudent and judicious Sur- 


geon ſees occaſion. Invariable rules can- 


not be preſcribed ; but when nothing for- 


bids it, ſeldom dreſſing is found moſt con- 
ducive to the cure. The paticnt muſt 
ſubmit to a ſpare, liquid diet, have his body 
kept open, and loſe blood occaſionally, as 
fever, inflammation, &c. ſhall indicate; 


having a proper regard to his conſtitution, 
and cuſtomary way of living, as was hinted 


in the general account of the treatment of 
wounds: and a ſtrict obſervance of all the 


non: naturals ſhou'd be attended to, through- 
out the cure, which are ſtill more cſlential- 


ly 
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What is to be 
done wher. the 
intflines pro- 
wude, 


_ preſſing them in with our fingers; but 
when wounded, the glover's /uture mult bo 


ly neceſſary to be regarded, when any of the 
viſcera have received an injury, by being 
ex poſed to the air, or in any other man- 
ner. 3 : 


Wurd the inteſtinet protrude, and are 


not injured, they are to be reduced imme- 
diately, if poſfible, by gradually and gently 


uſed, leaving three or four inches of the li- 


gature out of the wound : and when they 


have been out, and expoſed to the air for 
any conſiderable time, it is neceſſary, firſt 


to foment them with ſome emollient liquor, 


moderately warm, as milk and water with 
a little oll, freſh meat broth, &c. but 
ſhou'd the orifice be ſmall, and the ſtricture 
great upon them, by reaſon of their being 
diſtended with air, &c. ſmall perforations 
with an awl have been adviſed by Pare 
and others ; but I cannot ſpeak to this 
practice from my own experience (a). It 
| | Gay 

(a) Doctor Low of Glaſgow recommended punctu- 


ring the Hernia intęſtinalis, with a view of evacuating 
tne air, and facili:ating thereby the reduction of the 


inte/tine ; and the late celebrated Chandos Profeſſor at. 


dt. Andrews, Doctor Simſon, approved his method. 


— 


. os” oo 4 oe . . ca va ou 


may be better to follow Cel/us's advice, as 


I have occaſionally done, who ſays. Si 


* anguſtius vulnus e quam ut inteſtina com- 


« mode refundantur, incidendum «ft, donec 
« ſatis pateat.” ia) In order to enlarge 
the wound, we muſt carefully introduce a 
very ſmall director, to avoid injuring the 
inteſtines, and then paſs a ſlender curved 


knife, with a blunt point, in the groove of 
the director, firmly held againſt the perito- 
_neum, whilſt we are dilating the wound, 


as far as ſhall be found neceſſary, to admit 
of their reduction with eaſe; but when 


there is room gained for the introduction 


of the finger, that will prove the beſt and 
ſafeſt guide to paſs the knife upon: other 
inſtruments have been uſed and invented by 
ſome Surgeons ; but this ſeems to be the 
beſt method of dilating the wound, Shou'd 
the ſtricture be found ſo great and unequal, 


according to the nature and difference of the 


wounded parts, as that the direQor cannot, 


without violence, be introduced directly 


into the cavity at once, we muſt do it, by 
cutting 


(a) Lib. 7, Cap. xvi. de ventre iu per ſarats. 


cutting gradually, after having firſt endea- 
voured to obtain ſome liberty, by drawing 


the inteſtine gently farther out: and ſhou d 


we meet with an inſuperable difficulty in 
paſſing the director, from the ſtricture at 
its entrance, we may ſlip a little way un- 
der the edge ſome very thin, ſmooth inſtru- 
ment made of wood, cutting upon it with 
the point of a common inciſion knife; and 
having thus gained ſufficient room for the 
finger or director, proceed, with the blunt- 
pointed knife, to finiſh the inciſion ; keep- 
ing the inteſtine, during this operation, as 
warm as poſſible with a flannel ſtupe. Firſt 


of all, before we begin the dilatation of the 


wound, we muſt be mindſul to place the 
patient in a ſuitable polition, with his hips 
a little elevated, in order to facilitate the 
reduction or falling back of the prolapſed 
body, when the wound is dilated ; for the 


natural tendency downwards of the parts 
within the Aldomen, together with the ac- 


tion of the Diap5ragm and other muſcles, 


may not only much obſtruct the return of 


the prolupſed body, but throw more izte/tines 
out, when the ſtricture is removed. As 
ſoon as we have tuthciently enlarged the 

Road, 


A 


wound, we muſt reduce the inteſtine, if 


in a proper condition to be returned into 


the body, by gradually prefling it in, 
as much as we can in the order it came 
out; and then ſhake the body in various 


directions, with a view of ſettling it in 
its natural fituation. Monſ. Arnaud's 
precaution is not amiſs, as mentioned by 
Garengeot ; which is, to be careful we do 
not thruſt the inteſline between the muſcu- 
lus rectus and its aponeurotic ſheath, which 
docs not cloſely adhere to it, inſtead of 
putting it into the Abdomen, when the 
wound is ncar the Linea alba below the 
navel. 


IF the omentum is fallen out of the wound, 
remaining in a condition to be returned 


with ſafety, which may be known by its 


moiſture, warmth, and degree of rednels, 


denoting vitality, it 1s to be done ſpeedily; 
but when the inteſline protrude at the fame 


time, it will be proper to reduce it 


- firſt, that it may more readily fall into 


its true ſituation; beſides it will bear 
compreſſion better than the omentum ; 
which is a ſoft adipoſe ſubſtance, and will 

| | Cc be 
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The meaſures 
to b. taken 
when the One-. 
tim protrudes 
with or witlout 
an 1 ine. 
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be more eaſily returned after the inteſtine, 


without the danger of injuring it. Shou'd 
it be grown cold; hard and ill coloured, 


which change may ſoon happen in a body 
of ſuch texture and compoſition, when ex- 


poſed to the external air and ſtrangulated, 
the common practice has been, to paſs a 
ligature about it, and cut off the putrid or 
mortified part with knife or ſciſſars, about 
half an inch from the ligature. A bet- 
ter way of performing this operation appears 
to be, by paſſing a large needle through the 
middle of the part, with a double flat liga- 
ture or very narrow tape, tying the ſeparate 
parts of it oppoſite ways, only moderately 
tight, leſt they ſhou'd cut through ſuch a 
tender ſubſtance, and fruſtrate the intention 
of ſtopping the hemorrhage, that might 
probably enſue ; leaving a ſufficient length 


of them out of the wound, when the found 
part of the omentum is placed juſt within 


the lips, ſuffering it there to reſt, and the 
ligatures to digeſt off, without uſing any 
force to ſeparate them ; at the ſame time, 
endeavouring to preſerve an opening at the 
inferior part of the wound, for the evacua- 
tion of any fluid, that may collect in the 


cavity. 


6 , . / oY 


a 


cavity. 


geons, diſapproves the ligature, adviſing 


exciſion of the altered part of the omontium, 


returning the ſound as has been directed. — 
Fereſtus gives a hiſtory of a fatal hwemorr- 
hage, in conſequence of exciſion, without 
making a ligature, on this occaſion, —Thele 
conſiderations ſhou'd make us the more at- 
tentive to the ſtate of the part, and appear- 
ance of the veſſels in it, in order to deter- 
mine the propriety or impropriety of the 


ligature; for they may retain a circulating 


power, when the ſoft ſubſtance of the 
omentum 1s corrupted. (a) 


AFTER the prolapſed body or bodies, 
found or injured, are thus returned, the 


wound 1s to be treated, as has been directed 


in penetrating wounds of the Abdomen 


without protruſion of znte/tine or omentum ; 
and thou'd it be thought adviſable, to lay 


pledgets gently down to the bottom of the 
Cc2 wound, 


(a) See what Verdier and Pipelct ſay upon this ſub- 
ject, in the 34. vol. of the Mem. ds I Acad. ds Chirur- 
bie, and Peouteau in his Meiang res de Chirurnie, 


-Garengeot, upon his own autho- 
Tity, as well as that of other eminent Sur- 


I. * the wanne 
is to b- treaty 
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wound, it is a neceſſary precaution, to tie 
threads unto them, to prevent their being 
loſt in the cavity. Under ſome circum- 
ſtances a hollow tent, made with thin ſheet 
lead covered with plaſter, may be found uſe- 


ful, by allowing a more free and uninter- 
| rupted diſcharge of matter, that may collect 


in the cavity ; and I have experienced its 
uſefulneſs in ſimilar caſes. — Though ſome 
modern Writers abſolutely forbid the uſe 


of tents in penetrating wounds of the A 


domen, as well as of the Thorax, yet this 
point, from the nature of the circumſtan- 


ces, muſt be left to the Surgeon's diſcretion, 


who will not forget endeavouring to make 


the wou d as much depending as poflible, 


by poſition of the body or otherwiſe : and 
when there is great tenſion, &c. of the Al- 
domen, fomentations, embrocations, and ca- 
taplaſms, of the emollient and diſcutient 


Kind, may prove very beneficial, and md d 


by no means be omitted, 
Of 


In reſpect to the uſe of tents, ſee a note in Hei/ter, in 
the chapter upon Gaftroraphy, And relative to this 
ſubject, may be read Petits eſſays, ſur les epenchemcn; 
dans le bas wentre, en Mem, de I Acad. de Chirurg. 


Tom. 1. 2. 


Of Gaſtrorapby. 


Tux ſuture called Ga/troraphy, or ſtitch- 


ing the belly, which we are about to de- 


ſcribe, is in a great meaſure exploded. Tt 
is indeed quite uſcleſs in ſmall wounds; but 
neceſſary in thoſe of large extent in all di- 
rections; more particularly when they are 
inflicted tranſverſely in the inferior part of 


the Abdomen, in order to prevent the falling 


out of the nte/tines, &c. which they are 
very apt to do, by their own gravity and 
the compreſſive force of the mulcles. 


_ TnrxRx are two methods of practice in 
performing Goſtroraphy. The one, is no 
more than the common interrupted ſuture, 


only it muſt be made with a curved needle 


of the largeſt ſize, and a flat ligature, or 
tape in proportion, taking good hold of the 
parts, to prevent its breaking out, obſerv- 
ing, that the peritoneum and muſcles cor- 
reſpond, and that they be pierced with the 
needle .t the fame diſtance from the edges 
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The ſecond me- 
tho, or the 
quiiled future. 


Phe beft me. 


thod ot per- 
forming this 
ſutue, 


of the wound; making ſuch a number of 


ſtitches, as the length of it requires, and 


leaving a ſpace of about an inch between 


ſtitch and ſtitch. 


Tur other method of ſtitching the belly 
is called the quilled-ſuture, becauſe quills 
were formerly uſed in performing this ope- 
ration ; but rolls of plaſter, plaſter rolled 
round wax-candle, or large pieces of com- 
mon bougie, are preferable to quills ; for 


they may be better adapted to the parts, 


and will lie caſier upon them. 


Tur moſt ſimple and ready way of mak- 


ing this kind of ſuture is, to paſs double 
Iigatures in one needle, in order to include 


the rolls at one end, and be tied upon them 


on the oppoſite ſide with bow-knots, which 
will give an opportunity of ſtraitening, or 
looſening the ligatures occaſionally, with 


very little trouble. After paſſing in as ma- 
ny ligatures, as the extent of the wound 
demands, the lips of it are to be gradually 
brought together, and kept ſo, by a judi- 
cious aſſiſtant, when ſuch a neceſſary perſon 
Can 


* 
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can he had; the rolls are then to be care- 
fully adjuſted, that their bearing may be 


exact, regular and eaſy, tying the ligatures 


as above deſcribed. 


ArTER the performance of this opera- 
tion, the wound is to be dreſſed with fome 
vulnerary balſam, &c. embrogating the 
whole Abdomen well with warm Os. Olivar. 
and applying compreſs and bandage, as has 
been directed ; placing the patient in a fa- 
vourable poſture for the diſcharge of blood 
or matter, that may happen to be lodged in 


the cavity; avoiding,'as much as is con- 


D 


ſiſtent with anſwering this neceſſary pur- 
poſe, ſuch a poſition of the body, as muſt 


put the ſtitches upon the Rreich at the ſame 
time; ſtrictly injoining reſt, as motion is 
diametrically oppotite to the preſent inten- 
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Treatment of 
the wound af. 


ter rus Opera- 


tion. 


Avrnons formerly directed, that a tent 
made with lint, having a thread tied to it, 
ſhou'd be introduced into the inferior part 
of the wound after ſtitching, though there 
were no evident ſigns of blood, or other flu- 
id, to be evacuated out of the cavity; but 
| the 
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the ſuppoſition of ſomething being lodged 


there, is the only juſtification of the prac- 
tice; for, as we have obſerved, tents may 


prove very detrimental by irritation of the 


ſenſible parts, cauſing pain, inflammation, 
&c. and protracting the cure; but ſhou'd 
a tent be found neceſſary to keep the part 
open, a hollow one, made as has been de- 
ſcribed ; or a piece of bougie is far prefer- 
able to a tent made of lint, or other mate- 


rial, that will, by imbibing moiſture, ſwell 


in the wound, and obſtruct the egreſs of 


any fluid between dreſſing and drefling : 


and beſides preventing the inconvenience 


ariiing from the increaſe of ſize of any 


ſubſtance introduced, the bougie, when 
dipped into ſome ſoft balſam, will flip in 
readily, and reſt in the wound, with little 
or no uneaſineſs to the patient; but the 
compoſition uſed in preparing the bougie 
ſhou'd have no ſtimulating ingredient in it. 
We ſhou'd not forget to ſecure either, by a 
ligature, for fear of its flipping into the ca- 


vity. Our main bufineſs now is obviouſly to 
give a free diſcharge to whatever fluid is 


contained, and to promote digeſtion of the 
wound; endeavouring, as much as poſſible, 


to prevent or remove tenſion, inflammation, . 


fever, 


„% A Ha 
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fever, &c. The wound itſelf is to be treat- 


ed as has been directed, and the ſame means 
uſed, to obviate or remove the ſupervening 
accidents, as bleeding, laxatives, emollient 
clyſters, ſtrict regimen of diet, &c. as have 
been adviſed in penetrating wounds of the 
Abdomen. By due attention to theſe gene- 
ral rules, Aibuca/is ſays, he ſpecdily cured a 


very large wound, attended with a protru- 
ſion of a great portion of the imteftines. 


And Galen ſpeaks of extenſive wounds in 


the Abdomen ending as happily, where the 


omentum protruded. 


Wr now come to conſider more parti- 
cularly, wounds of the Viſcera contained in 
the Abdomen, with the treatment of them. 
In our endeavours to diſcover them, 


we mult always attentively take under con- 
ſideration the direction of the weapon, the 
length it entered, the natural ſituation of 


the Yiſcera, the attitude of the body when 
the wound was given, and obſerve whether 


the contents of any of thele /ſcera are eva- 
cuated by the wound. We thou'd allo 
pay due attention to the pain, fever, in- 

| Aamimation, 
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| flammation, ſyncope, &c. remembering, 
| that a wound, in any of the Viſcera, gene- 
5 rally occaſions an univerſal tenſion of the 
Abdomen. (a/ 
| 


| Situation of Tur ſtomach is ſituated under the left 
te gaomseh. fide of the Diaphragm, juſt below the leſſer 
| lobe of the liver, paſſing down a little way, 
| and then turning over the /þ:e to the right 
| ſide ; in ſhape much reſembling the pouch 
| of a bag-pipe. It lies in an oblique direc- 
| tion from Jeft to right, and has a ſubſtance 
| called meſogaſtrion, in its concave part, be- 
| tween the orifices attaching it to the ſub- 
Jacent parts. Its ſuperior orifice, called 
alſo the cardiac, is on the left, and the in- 
ferior or pylorus, on the right fide of this 
organ. 


2 „ In wounds upon the region of the ſto- 
1 te mach, beſides conſidering the direction of 
the weapon, and examining the length it 
penetrated, it is neceſſary to inquire, whe- 


ther the patient's ſtomach was full or emp- 
| 5 


(a) Vid. Bohnium de Audominis Fulneribus in Renun— 
ciatione Vulnerum. 


ty, at the time the wound was received. 


We are then to obſerve, Whether he has 
the ſymptoms, that commonly attend inju- 
ries done to this part, as ſickneſs, vomiting, 
ſingultus, languor, anxiety. If the weapon 
has entered the cavity of the ſtomach, di- 
viding the veſſels, blood will be thrown up 


at the mouth, and probably the aliment 


will come out at the wound ; if not, it 
muſt fall into the cavity of the A>domen : 
violent pain enſues, the pulſe becomes lan- 


guid, clammy ſweats ariſe, and the extre- 


mities grow cold. Theſe are the general 
ſymptoms ; ſome, if not all, of which ac- 
company-wounds of the ſtomach ; and in 
the Diagno/is, they have been denominated 
mortal wounds, or ſuch as arc incurable by 
art: yet, as we have obſerved, there being 


many ſurpriſing inſtances of ſucceſo in ſuch 


caſes, we are, after making a proper prog- 
noſlie, to endeavour to aſſiſt nature all we 
poſſibly can. 


Tu method propoſed to aſſiſt nature is, 
to repeat veneſection as oſten as the pa- 
tient's ſtrength will allow, in order to pre- 
| vent, 
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vent, or remove inflammation ; to which 
membranousparts are very liable, and which 
may ſoon terminate in a mortification, 
without the greateſt attention to obvĩate it. 
The paticnt 1s to be kept to a ſoft dict, 
taking a very ſmall quantity at a time, to 
avoid diſtention of the ſtomach, which 
wou'd diſappoint nature's operation in the 
cure of the wound: we ſhou'd therefore 
endeavour to give ſome ſupport by the fre- 
quent repetition of nutritive clyſters, made 

thin, that they may be the more readily ab- 
ſorbed, as well as by aliment taken at the 
mouth, in the cautious manner which has 
been directed; injoining a ſtrict obſervance 
of all the non-naturals, and confining him 
to his bed, lying upon his back. By pay- 
ing a due regard to this method, a danger- 
ous hemorrhage, pain, fever, inflammation, 
&c. may be prevented, or removed, as far 
as the nature and circumſtances of the cafe 
will admit ; and an opportunity given to 
the wound of uniting, and the fall of any 
thing into the cavity of the Aôdomen hin- 
dered, which probably wou'd prove of fa- 
tal conſequence. (4) SuOU'D | 


(a) The caſe Mr. Atkinſon communicated to the 
Royal Society on this occaſion, is very pertinent, and 
worthy of notice, 


* 
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8uov'p the wound in the ſtomach pre- 
ſent itſelf to our view, it may be ſtitched, 
as has been directed when the mte/kines 
protrude wounded. Some Surgeons have 
recommended ſtitching the ſtomach to the 
peritonaum.——Vander I iel relates two 
caſes, ſo treated with ſucceſs : and Pur- 
mannus aſſures us, he has fucce2ded in this 
operation. However, when the wound does 
not ofter itſelf to our view, the difhculty 


and danger of attempting to find it ſhou'd 


diſcourage our ſearch; under which cir- 
cumſtance, the moſt rational method of 
treating the patient is that we have deliver- 


ed: and whether the wound is ſtitched or 


not, it is to be managed as has been direc- 
ted in other penetrating wounds of the A- 
domen, 


Glandorpius relates a very memorable 
caſe from Florianus Malthaſius of Branden- 
burgh, of a man at Prague, who ſwallowed 
a knife 8 or 9 inches long, which, pointing 
at the ſuperior part of the ſtomach, he cut 
upon and extracted, ſeven weeks and two 
days after it was lodged in his ſtomach, 
and perſectly cured the paticnt. 


Falle PIUS 
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From Fallepius 


From Ortbæus: 


From the Miſe 
cecellanca aurieſa. 


A fentral view 
of the inteſtinal 
Canal. 


Pallopius ſays he cured two perſons of 
wounds which penetrated the cavity of the 
ſtomach, though the aliment paſſed thro”. 


Jacobus Ortheus tells us, that in the 
city of Fuldana, a foldier was wounded in 
the ſtomach ; and that immediately upon 
taking food, it came through the wound : 


in which caſe, the ſtomach was ſtitched to 
the edges of the wound of the teguments, 


and cured by two judicious Surgeons, who 


en the fact to Orthaus. 


In the M. Miſcellanea curigſa, is an account 
of a fiſtula remaining after a wound in the 
ſtomach, through which ſome of the ali- 


ment paſſed, the perſon living 11 years in 


that concttion. (a) 


Tux ſmall inteſtines are about five times 
the length of the body, conſiſting of the 
Duodenum, Jejunum, and Ileum. The firſt 
is firmly fixed to the ſubjacent parts, by 

8 cellular 


(e) Albucaſis, Becherus, Veiga, Cc. mention cures of 
wounds in the ſicemach, through ſome of which the 
aliment Was diſchai ged.. 


_ 
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| gelldlar membrane, without having any me- 
fentery annexed to it: it is continued from 


the Pylorus, paſſing under the Cohen and 
then reflected over the /hine to the left ſide, 


he J is a continuation of the 


Duodenum, taking its name where the me- 


ſentery begins ; but it cannot he precitely 


aſcertained, from any marks external or in- 


ternal, here it ends, and where the Ileum 


begins; however, according to Vinſlote, 
about 3 5ths of the whole length of both 
Tejunum and Ileum may be allowed the lat- 
ter. The I/eum enters the fide of the 


Cacum, which is the firft of the great in- 


teflines, ſituated on the right, juſt above the 
Os {leen, and, from its figure and pendent 
poſition, excrements and-extraneous bodies 
are very apt to ſtop here, producing dread- 
ful conſequences. —The Clan proceeds 
from the Cacum, and paſſes winding over 
the /pime to the left ſide, under the ſtomach 
and ſpleen, and cloſe to the kidney, where , 
it goes over the brim of the pelvors, and 
turns into it ; which turn is called the in- 
terior ſigmoid flexure. —The Re&un begins 
where the Colon ends, and terminates at 

| the 
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Of wounds of 
the ſmall guts, 
and their tieat- 
ment. 


The laFeals 
were diſcovered 
by Aſellius in 
me year 1622. 


the Ams.———Haying given this curſory 


view of the inteſtinal canal, the nature and 
treatment of the wounds in the different 


parts of it, may be better underſtood. 


WHEN the ſmall inteſtines are wounded, 
the digeſted aliment is commonly diſchar- 
ged at the aperture, and chile with it, when 
the lacteals are divided; and ſhou'd the 
wound be in the Duodenum near the ſto- 
mach, bile may be mixed with the other 


fluids ; the biliary duct may alſo then be 


opened, as it thereabouts enters that 11 
tine, In the Duodenum the excrements 
are 


(a) Mr. Clever of the City of Norwich, a man of tlc 
greateſt ſkill in the diſeaſes of horſes, and of equal ve- 
racity, thewed me a ſtone weighing eleven pounds, 
which he took out of the Colon of an old horſe, that 


did his work well to the laſt, and died in good calc. 


Upon ſawing the ſtone in the middle, it did not ap- 
pear of the ſame ſolidity in every part; it was formed 
upon a ſmall fragment of a flint ſtone, which we found 
in the very centre 
mind, that of the t har ſtone which was found in the 
Aorta near the heart of a great perſonage, as men- 
tioned by P/ in his 101 obſervation, »toney con- 


cretions have been found in various parts of the body, 
but more particularly in the glandular : I once ob- 


ſerved them in the centre of the glands, after raking off 


u cancerous breaſt. 


This ſingular caſe brings to my 


— kan 


are thin, yellow and frothy, and not ſetid; 
in the Jejunum, of a whitiſh or aſh color; 
and in the leon, viſcid with mucns. Theſe 
remarks may be of ſome uſe, to direct the 
Judgment 1 in reſpect | to the part wounded. 


Tur prognoſtic in theſe wounds is un- 
favourable, as we have demonſtrated ; and 
the / are claſſed among thoſe of a mortal 
nature, with ſome exceptions, by the moſt 
eminent writers, as we have ſhewn. When 


the mteſtine does, or docs not protrude in 


ſuch wounds, they are to be treated as thoſe 

of the ſtomach. When a wound of the in- 
teſtine comes not in view, we ſhou'd not 
ſearch after it, but rather endeavour to a- 
void ex poſing the part to the air, by which 


the danger might be increaſed ; as is exem- 


plified in Tr/pius, who blames a Surgeon 
for ſearching too fer, in order to diſcover 


the extremities of a gangrened inteſtine.— 


Varicola tells us, of 2 young man, who {hot 
himſelf into the Abdomen, and a few days 
after, voided the bullet by tool, and was 
cured without any bad accidents ſuperve- 


ning. Hildanus gives us the hiſtory of a 


Did - perſon, 
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tion. 
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Bitory from 
Varitelas 


From Hi Janus. 


perſon, who was wounded with a ſword in 
the Abdomen, the point of which breaking 
upon the thruſt, remained in his belly for a 
year, and was then expelled with his /z- 
ces. Monſ. Littre mentions a perſon, 
who received ſeveral wounds in the inte/- 
tines, and yet recovered.— Bohnius cites 


many Authors, ſhewing us, that nature 


Ofthe treatment 
of wounds in 
the large inteſ- 


does more than art, and effects cures in ma- 
ny inſtances, beyond our conception : but 
if wounds of the teguments and inteſtines 
are large, it may be found very neceſſary to 
perform the glover's ſuture upon the one, 
and Gaftroraphy upon the other, as has 
been deſcribed. The glover's ſuture is to 
be made ſpirally with a fine triangular-point- 
ed needle, paſſing it at ſmall diſtances, and 
with all poflible exactneſs, leaving ſome in- 
ches of the ligature out of the wound. 


Wu the large inteſtines are wounded, 
preſenting themſelves in that condition, they 
require ſtitching, and are to be treated, in 
all reſpects, as wounds of the ſmall inte/- 
tines; only, when they are wounded, and 
do not protrude, ſo as to admit of ftitch- 


ing 


1 
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ing, we muſt be very cautious in the in- 
jection of clyſters, unleſs the wound be out 
of their reach, as the liquor may eſcape in- 


to the cavity of the damen, and produce 


much miſchief. The Cæcum is a bad part 
bf the inteſtinal canal to receive a wound 
in; as from its pendulous fituation, what- 
ever happens to be contained in it in conſe- 
quence of ſuch an accident, or any indura- 


gravity by the periſtaltic motion. Upon 
opening the Duke of Berwick's body, it is 
ſaid a ball was found lodged in this part. 


IN a total diviſion of the ſmall int eines, 
in the ſuperior parts near the ſtomach, the 
event muſt prove fatal, unleſs both ends 
can be ſtitched together, by which there is 
ſome chance of ſaving the patient; howe- 
ver, ſhou'd there be no poſſibility of bring- 
ing the lower extremity of the inteſtine to 
the other, which is apt to fall down into 


the cavity, all that can be attempted, in 
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ted cet, have to riſe againſt their own 


Wat mesures 
are to be tien 
when the ſmall 
i»! iet are to- 
tally divided, 


this caſe, is to ſtitch the ſuperior part to 


the edges of the external wound ; which 
operation is related to have been done with 
| Dd2 ſuccels, 
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Authorities to 


encourage the 
attempt tomake 
an artificial 


Anus. 


cation, which attended a Hernia there, as 


A hint that may 
be worthy the 
conſideration of 
Surgeons, when 
a Hernia is at- 
tended with a 


mortification. 


See my Caſes & 
Remarks in 
Surgery, 2d 
Edit. 


ſucceſs, in the Atta Eruditorum Lipſiæ, 


when there was length enough of inteſtine 
from the ſtomach, furniſhed with /a&eals, 
for the abſorption of chy/e, neceſſary for nu- 
trition of the body. Mo. Littre 
ſpeaks of ſeveral ſuch caſes, and M:nſ. Me- 
ry of one, in which artificial Ani were made 
by this method. Il have ſeen one that 
remained at the navel in conſequence of an 


Exomphabs, the patient living many years 


after ; and once I had in view the making 
one in the inguen, on account of a mortifi- 


related in my Caſes and Remarks in Sur- 
gery; but nature, aſſiſted by art, perfected 
a cure beyond expectation. From what I 


obſerved in this caſe, and ſome others, it 


appears to me very rational practice, when 
we are called, and find the parts in that 
ſtate, which does not admit of the opera- 
tion for the Bubonocele, to open the tumor 
directly, in order to remove the ſtricture, 
and then treat the diſeaſe as a mortification 
in orc other port. The caſe related by 

Mr. Jameſon, in the iſt vol. of the . 


Ef. 
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E. alſo encourages this practice, and de- 
mands particular attention. (a) 


Tur meſentery is a duplicature of the 
peritonaum, connected bycellular membrane, 
expanding and receiving the guts as in a 
fling. It begins och upon the loins, 
extending to "all the ii nes, except the 
Duodenum; but that part of it, which be- 
longs to the great guts, is called πν 
It prevents the #n?e/14/705 from twilting, and 
keeps them in their proper places; it ſuſ- 
tains the arteries, veins, lympheducts and 
nerves, in their paſſage to and from the in- 
teſli les, as has been obſerved ; therefore 
wounds in this part may be attended with 
great hemorrhages, aol other dangerous 
ſymptoms. They are to be treated, 


has been directed in penctratin 8 wounds of 


the Abdomen. 


Tur omentum is attached, at the anterior 
part, to the arch of the Colon; poiteriorly, 
Dd 3 to 


| (a) Hallerius, Part, Jacetius, Glandordius. c, fur- 
niſh us with many inſtances 0! Cures in wounds of the 
mteftines, 


Of the meſentery, 
and treatment 


of its wounds, 


Of the Oe. 
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How to be 
treate!! when 
wounded. 


of the Liver . 


to the ſtomach ; and laterally, to the 
Spleen, Duodenum, Ec. It is an exceedin 8 


fine membrane, floating upon the inte/tines, 


larded with fat, and reſembling an apron, 
with beautiful branches of veſſels like net- 


work. 


Wuzn the omentum is wounded, and 
part of it prolapſed, appearing moiſt, warm 


and reddiſh, ſhewing that the circulation 


of the blood is not ſopped | in it, beyond a 


probability of being again put in motion by 
the warmth of the bedy, it is to be return- 
ed again into the Abdomen ; but what we 


have ſaid, upon its prolapſion with the 


inteſtines, makes it unneceſſary to add any 
thing more here concerning wounds of this 


part. (a) 1 e 


THE Live is a large irregular body, of 
a tender texture, vaſcular, and glandular. 
It 


(a) Glandorpius has a very memorable caſe of a 
wound in this part, received by a Nobleman in a du- 
el. Specul. Chirurg. len, de uſu partium, ſays, the 


uſe of it is to keep the tubjacent Viſcc ra warm; and 


he inſtances the caſe of a Gladiator, who, having 
loſt a great part of it, was ever after obliged to wear 
ſomething to keep the Abdomen warm. 


It is ſituated under the arch of the Dia- 
phragm, lying in contact with it, in the 
right Hypochondrium, extending to the left. 
Its ſuperior ſide is convex; its inferior con- 
cave. It derives its external covering from 


the Peritonæum, whence proceed, on its 
convex ſide, three ligaments, attaching it 


to the Diaphragm. 


Tur figns accompanying a wound in the 
Liver are, a great effuſion of blood, tinctu- 
red with ile, when it penetrates far into its 


ſubſtance ; the patient complains of ſick- 
neſs and anxiety ; ſometimes vomits blood, 


ſometimes bile, and ſometimes diſcharges 
blood by itool ; the Abdomen grows tenſe 


and painful, and the pain frequently ex- 


tends quite to the neck, inflammation and 
fever ſucceed ; and when cold, clammy 


ſweats come on, attended with fyncope, and 
coldneſs of the extremities, they are to be 


conſidered as the harbingers of death, 


AFTER having conſidered the nature 
and ſituation of the wound in this bowel, 
all that art can do to aſſiſt nature in the 


cure, 


The treatrucn 
of the wound 


| Examples of 


cures of wounds 
ol the Liver. 


cure, is, by endeavouring to ſtop the h- 


morrhage ; bleeding repeatedly as the pa- 
tient's ſtrength will bear ; keeping his bo- 
dy open, by the moſt lenient purgatives, 
or clyſters, injoining the ſtricteſt regimen, 


reſt, &c, treating the wound according to 


the general rules obſerved in penetrating 


wounds of the damen with an effuſion of 


blood, and making ſuch applications to the 
whole Abdomen, as the pain and tenſion 
ſhall require, and as alrcady have been di- 
rected : but deep wounds in this part muſt 


determine us to preſage an unhappy event, 


though there are upon record inſtances, 
well authenticated, of ſome cures having 
been pertormed. Glandorpius ſays, he 
cured a youth of a large wound in the li- 


ver._——dScultetus relates fuch a cure. —— 


Hildanus mentions a caſe, that ended hap- 
piiy, though the ſymptoms were very ſe- 
vere, Where a piece of the liver was found 


at the mouth of the wound, ſeparated by a 


ſword. But the moſt memorable example 
of all, is that recorded in the Mem. de 


Acad. Roy. des Sciences, tor the year 1705, 


if I do not miſtake the year, of a lunatic, 
rf. | | who 


' - ak thms tn wa „ A „% - ww, 


** ö 


who inflicted eighteen wounds upon him- 


ſelf, eight of which penetrated the cavity 
of the Abdomen ; the Liver, the Colon, and 
the Tejunum ſuffering; yet, by frequent 
bleeding, a ſtrict regimen, drefling ſeldom, 
&c. he was cured of the wounds and reco- 


vered his ſenſes ; but relapſing about a year 
and half after, he laid violent hands upon 


himſelf, which gave the opportunity of 
knowing what parts were weunded by 


opening the body. 


Tur Gall-Bladder is of a pyriform fi- 
gure, and ſituated on the interior fide of the 
great lobe of the liver, and its duct opens 
into the Duodenum. Shou'd it happen to 
be full of bile when wounded, ſome of that 
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Of the Call- 
Blad , and 
liens of its being 
woundcd, 


fluid may be evacuated externally by the 


aperture, leaving no room to doubt, what 


part has been injured, eſpecially when but 
little blood is diſcharged with it; though 
it is more likely it thou'd fall into the 
Abdomen, where, as it is the moſt acrimoni— 
ous fluid in the body, it may foon occaſion 
very ſevere ſymptoms ; and for want of its 
being thrown into the inteſtines to ſimulate 
1 | them 
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them to an excretion of their contents, 1 


fatal conſtipation may prove the 1 


quence of that defect. 


Tur treatment of the wound itſolf, and 


The treatment Ot the patient, in all other reſpects, differs 


oſ a wound in 


this Pal. 


Hiſtory of an 
extraordinary 
caſe from our 


Phils}. Tranf. 


very little from what has juſt been men- 
tioned concerning wounds of the Liver ; 
but unleſs we can make a depending open- 


ing in the Abdomen for the evacuation of 


this acrid liquor, we have reaſon to appre- 


hend, all our endeayours will be in vain.— 


The diſſertations of Monſ. Petit, relative to 
this matter, and other extravaſations in the 


Abdomen, in the 1ſt and ad vol. of the Me- 


moirs of” the Royal Academy of Surgery, de- 
ſerve to be read with particular conſidera- 


tion and attention, to direct our judgment 
and aſſiſt our practice. 


Tur following fatal, and very pertinent, 
caſe, was communicated to our Royal So- 
ciety. An Officer received a wound in the 
inferior part of the Gall. Bladder, without 
the adjacent parts ſuffering any conſidera- 
ble injury; but the conſequent ſymptoms 

ACh were 


r 


a FF TY 
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were very ſurpriſing; the damen was im- 


mediately diſtended, as if the patient had 
been afflicted with an Aſcites or Tympanites, 


which inflation continued till his death, a- 
bout a week after he received the wound.“ 


He had no eructations, or borborygm!, and 
his bowels remained obitinately conilipated 
all the while he lived, purges and clyiters 
having no effect; and though confiderable 


_ doſes of opiates were given, they procured 


little or no eaſe. The external appearance 
of the wound was pale, crude and flaccid ; 
on the fifth day he complained of a nauſea, 
and had a ſlight hiccup ; his pulſe was 
ſtrong, equal and flow, till the day before 
he died, then intermitted a little, but his 
ſenſes were perfect even till death cloſed 
the miſerable ſcene. (a4) 


Tux Spleen is an oblong, flat body of a 
livid color; its ſubſtance is ſoſt, and tex- 


ture very looſe ; it lies in the left Hy po- 
chpnurium, in contact, on its ſuperior fie 


which 


(a) See a cife in wy ©: fs and Remarts in Surpe- 

Ty, 1:3 which 65 bilzary concreions were GiCHATrYEd at 
— i * f * : af , . : OY iy 1. 

all abicCis, ermed jut beneath dab. ibils SAUDI: wok, 24d, 


4:1 
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Wovnds in this 
part to be treat- 
eq as thoſe of 
the Liver. 


Of the Pancreats 


Want criteria to 
aſcertain its be- 
ing wounded. 


which is convex, with the Piaphragm, and 
its inferior fide reſts upon the ſtomach, co- 
lon and kidney. 


THERE is no material difference in the 


conſequences of a wound in this organ and 
of one in the Liver. It is not quite ſo dan- 
gerous in its nature, but requires to be 
treated in the lame manner, in general, as 
a wound in the Liver. 


IT is unneceſſary to add any thing here, 
concerning wounds of the A:rta Vena cava, 


and other large blood-veſſels belonging to 


this region, after what has been faid in 
Pag. 108, 305. 


Tur Pancreas is a long flat, conglome- 


rate gland, ſituated behind the ſtomach, 


lying acrols the Spine, between the Liver 
and the Spleen ; its excretory duc} opens 


into the Duodenum, with the Ductus com- 


munis chaledochus. (a) 


Wr have no criterion to inform us, with 
certainty, when this part is wounded; our 


judgment 


(a) Vid. Reznerum de Graaf de Succs Pancreatic, 
with a beautiful figure of the Pancreas, and its Duc? 
opening into the Ducdenum. 


judgment can be only conjectural, founded 


upon general rulcs, as an obſervance of the 
direction of the weapon, &c. but a wound 
by which the due of this gland is opened, 
muſt be deemed very dangerous ; becaule 
the fluid that ſhou'd pats through, and be 


diſcharged into the Duzdenum, will Hall in- 


to the cavity ol the /64gmen, Wounds in 
this part require only the general treatment. 


I wounds in any part of the Abdomen, or 
its contents, as well as in the Thorax, &c. 


if a cough attends the patient, it demands 


particular notice, and muſt be removed, or 
alleviated all we poſſibly can, by pectoral 
and balſamic remedies, with the afliſtance 


of opiates, as the urgency of the ſymptom _ 


requires ;. becauſe the action of coughing 
oppoſes every intention of cure. 


Tur kidnies are glandular organs, ap— 
pointed to ſeparate the aqueous with the 
ſaline parts from the blood, and are fitua- 
ted, as has been obſerved, in the lateral ca- 
vities of the Abdomen, the right, under the 
great lobe of the Liver, and the left, under 
the Spleen ; the right, from being pretied 
upon by the Liver, is a little lower in its 

tuation 
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ſituation than the left; at their ſuperior ( 
exteemities, they are in contact with the 
Diapbhragm, and reſt againſt the laſt ribs, 
and at tlicir inferior, againſt the O Ilium, 
lying upon the tranſverſe procefles of the 
Vertebre Lumborum, ſurrounded with a great 
quantity of adipoſe membrane, which makes 
ſoft beds for them to lie in: they are oblong 
flat bodies, 4 or 5 inches long, and 2 or 3 
broad, having their convexity towards the 


ſpine ; and their ſubſtance is pretty ſolid. 


— — 


ow wens WOUNDS of the kidnies are to be diſco- 
pen eg vered, by conſidering their ſituation, and the 
* general directions mentioned, relating to 
the exploration of wounds in the Viſcera of 

the Abdomen. They are attended with pain 

and tenſion of this region, ſometimes ex- 

tending farther, and if the inſtrument, by 

which the wound was inflicted, penetrated 

the Pelvuis of the kidney, urine will be eva- 

cuated by the wound, and blood mixed 

with it, through the Uretbra. Theſe muſt 

be looked upon as dingerous wounds, but 

not ſo dangerous as thoſe of the other abd9- 

minal vit era; tho', as we have obſerved, 

{lritly ſpeaking, they lie out of the limits 

| of 
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of the Abdomen. They are to be treated as 


wounds of thoſe parts, with the obſervance 
of general rules ; and when the wound does 


enter into the Peluis of the kidney, natural 


balſams, as Ball. e Copaib. &c. may be be- 
neficially taken, drinking Ag. Calcit, after 


the pain, inflammation and tenſion are off, — 


Three or four years ago, I was called, by 


an Apothecary, to an elderly Gentlewo- 


man, who had Jong voided purulent mat- 
ter with her urine, and found a very large 
abſceſs upon the region of the kidneys 
which had a communication with its Pel- 
vis ; for, upon opening it, urine was diſ- 
charged with the pus. Since this, ſhe has 
enjoyed better health, than for many years 
before, and the only inconvenience remain - 
Ing is a ſmall diſcharge of matter external- 
ly, requiring no dreſſing but a piece of 
common platter. Fallopius, Dodonaus, 
&c. relate hiſtories of cures in wounds of 
the kidnies.—Serjeant Bernard's narrative 


of Conſul Hob/on's caſe in the P/1/;/. 


Tranſ. is well worth reading on this occa- 


fion. The celebrated Protefior Mac ei 
ef Padua performed the operation of Ne- 
phrotomy, with ſucceſs, upon this Gentlc- 

man, 
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man, when he was Conſul at Venice. (a) 


Of the ban, THE Ureters are ſlender canals, running 
from the kidnies to the bladder, at the back 
of the peritoneum, without entering it ; 
and after paſſing over the Muſe. P/o& in an 
oblique direction, they turn down into the 
Pelvis, continuing their courſe between 
the Refum and the bladder; the umbilical | 
arteries on one fide, and the va/a deſerentia © 
on the other, penetrating the bladder on | 

each ſide the Veſiculæ ſeminales, making a ; 
triangle with the Meatus urinarius, com- 
monly at the diſtance of about an inch. | 


1 


How to diſcover WOUNDs of the Ureters are known by 
Ce wih er their ſituation, the direction of the inſtru- 
treatment, ment, &c, but it is difficult to diſcover 
them, and determine this point with preci- | 

ſion; and it is ſcarce poſſible they ſhou'd be 

wounded, without injuring ſome. other 

parts of conſequence, Theſe wounds are 


more 


— 
8 


„ „% ez = K . . omw ww tA at 


(a) See Les cas ou Niphrotonie ſe | fait avec ſucces par 
Monſ. Lafitte, en Mem. de I Acad. Roy. de Chirurgie. 
Tom. 2. Et Recherches hiſtoriques et critiques ſur la No 
phrotomie, ou Taiile du Rein, Tom. 3. par Men. Le- 


v1, 
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Placenta Uterina. 


more dangerous, than even thoſe of the 
kidnies themſelves ; for the urine muſt fall 
into the Peltis, if not into the Abdomen, 
and produte fatal ſymptoms in a ſhort 
time, unleſs ſome way ſhou'd be pointed 
out to evacuate it. In theſe caſes we ſhou'd 
allow the patient to drink but a ſmall 
quantity of liquor, ahd that of the ſofteſt 


and moſt balſamic kind, void of any ſtimu- 


lating property, managing the wound in 


the ſame manner as wounds of the kidnies. 


Though the following notes have no immediate 
connection with the ſubject, yet their ſingularity may 
render them acceptable, WP 

In opening the body of a Gentleman lately, aged 
about thirty, who died hectical, ſome years after it 
was ſuppoſed he had been afflicted with true nephritic 
ſymptoms, and voiding a large quantity df pure blood 


* 


by the urinary paſſages, I found one of the wreters im- 


pervious as a ligament, and much enlarged for a con- 
ſiderable ſpace from the kidney, with purulent matter, 
but no calculous ſubſtance, in its pelvis or in the blad- 
der, About the ſame time I attended the opening 
the body of another Gentleman, who died of a Dia- 
betes, and had long been affected with violent hypo- 
chondriac complaints, Nothing was found obſerva- 
ble in this body, but an incyſted aqueous tumor fitua- 
ted upon the ſuperior part of the left kidney, where 
tne arteries, tumiſed upon the cyſt, were oſſiſied, ſhew- 


ing a gratation of the offification from a cattilaginous to 


a-perfect boney hardneſs, which upon bending broke 
in ſome places and pierced the coats of thoſe veſſels, 
I alto once ſaw offifitations upon the ſurface of a 
zee my Caſes and Remarks in 


Ee = Of 


Surgery, Edit. 2d. 
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Of the P ebvis 3 
and its con- 
tekts, 


Of wounds of the parts contained in the 
Na 


Tux boundaries of the Pelvis, which 
contains the Bladder, Rectum and Uterus 
with its appendages are, forward the Os Pu- 
tis; ; backward the Os Sacrum above, the Os 
Coccygrs below; laterally the Ilia above and 
the Iſebia below. The Bladder lies in the low- 
er anterior part of the Pe/vzs, upon the inſide 
of the Symphy/is of the Os Pubis; it is divi- 


ded into neck, body and fundus, the latter 


of which is attached to the Peritonæum by 
a ligament. When the Bladder has but lit- 


_ tle urine in it, its Fundus falls below the 


Symphy/is of the Os Pubis; but when diſ- 
tended with urine, if it is not become rigid 
and unyielding, it riſes conſiderably above 
it. Its upper part is covered with the pe- 
ritonaum, whence it is reflected, and ex- 
panded over the anterior part of the Rec- 
tum; which expanſion is formed into a 


kind of pouch, FOG * of the ſmall | 


inteſtines.” * 
| Wounvs 
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Wovups of the Bladder are Ad Signs and treat. 


of wounds 


by conſidering the ſituation of the part, the « of the Bladder 


direction of the weapon, and the depth it 
entered ; and when it penetrates; urine is 
generally evacuated through the wound, 
which circumſtance removes all doubt ; 
and a wound here is almoſt always attended 
with pain in the region of the pubes and 
groins. It is more or leſs dangerous; 


according to the part of the Bladder that is 


woupded ; if it is in the fundus, towards 
the poſterior part of it, or in any other; 
where the urine, in conſequence of the 
wound, mult neceſſarily fall into the cavity 
af the Abdomen, it will inevitably prove 
mortal; as frequently happened in per- 
forming the high operation for the ſtone ; 
on which account it was juſtly exploded, 


and certainly will not be practiſed again, 


except under particular circumſtances. 
When the tirine paſſes freely out of the 
Bladder, and does not fall into the Abdomen, 
we want not inſtances from /ithotomy to 
cvince, that wounds of this part are cura- 
ble by the common treatment: and ſome 
Surgeons, when the wound is at the fundus 

of the Bladder, adviſe ſtitching the lips of 
| . E e 2 : = 
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Hiſtory from 
Profefſur Main- 


;, 


From Monſ, 
Petit, 


Of the uterus 
and its appen- 
edges. 


the wound and bladder together; as Las 
been directed in wounds of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, in order to prevent the falling 


of the urine into the Abdomen. Profeſſor 


Monro ſays, that a ſoldier at Sterling was 
ſhot into his bladder, and the wound ſoon 
healed. And Monſ. Petit relates the caſe 


of an Officer, that received a ſhot in this 


part, who ſeventeen years after was cut for 
the ſtone, and had the ball extracted, caſed 
over with calculous matter. (a) 


Brok mentioning wounds of the Rec- 
tum, we may conſider thoſe of the Uterus ; 
firſt curſorily taking notice of the ſituation 
and connexiom of that body, and its appen- 
dages, in reſpect to the adjacent parts. At- 


ter removing the. contents of the Abdomen, 


thoſe of the Pelvis appear, and we have in 
one view, the Colon from the inferior ſig- 
moid flexure, the Rectum, and the Bladder, 
the Uterus lying between the two latter, 
with its appurtenances ; as the Ligamenta 
lata, which are only doublings of the Pe- 
fitonæum, through which the veſſels paſs 

| | to 


4) See what Riverins, Glandorpius, Felix Ii un tx, 
Citfhurus Baubinus, &c, ſay upon this ſubject. 
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to the Uterus; the Ligamenta rotunda, 
that run along in a ſerpentine courſe, upon 
the upper edge of the Ligamenta lata, from 
the anterior corners of the Fundus Uteri, 


through the rings or ſheaths of the Mu/- 


cul, oblig. extern. and are then loſt in the 
cellular membrane of the groins ; the Tu- 
be Fallopiane, which ariſe from the cor- 
ners of the Fundus Uteri, and are connec- 
ted to the Ligamenta lata; the Morſus Di- 
aboli, a jagged body, ridiculouſly fo called, 
reſembling a fringe, at each extremity of 
thoſe tubes; and the Ovaria towards the 
back part of the Uterus. The Vagina ute- 
ri is of a ſpungy texture, having many 
glands, whole excretory ducle, called Lacu- 
næ, open into the whole extent of its in- 
ternal ſurface; it is placed between the 
Rectum and Meatus urinarius, and connec- 
ted to them, by the finiverfal connecting 
ſubſtance, the cellular membrane, all which 
paſſages have a degree of obliquity in their 
direction. The Uterus begins at the Os 
Tincæ, where the Vagina ends; it is ſitua- 
ted at the bottom of the Pelvis, between 


the Re&um and the Bladder, as has been ob- 


Ef.  __ on. 
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ſerved; and theſe parts are ſtrongly con- 
neected together, though left much at li- 

berty, to allow of the neceſſary dilatation 
and contraction of each reſpectively, by the 
interpoſition of the Peritoneum, which 
paſſes over them, from the one to the other, 
giving them their external covering. (a) 


The ſymptoms 


_ accompanying ,, 
- wounds of the 


wterus and its 
appendages ve - 
ry analagous, 


FroM the analogy of the ſymptoms, it 
is pretty hard to diſtinguiſh wounds of the 
Uterus itſelf, from thoſe of its appendages, 
in an unimpregnated ſtate, as has been re- 


marked; but, even in this caſe, ſhou'd the 


weapon penetrate the cavity of the Uzerus, 
ſome appearance of blood may be diſcover- 
ed through the Vagina, ſufficient to direct 
our judgment with preciſion. When it is 
diſtended with the Fætus, wounds may be 
attended with ſuch an effuſion of blood, 


that nothing can ſave the patient but a 


ſpeedy extraction of it; under which cir- 


cumſtance, the Cægqarian operation is advi- 


ſable, if it cannot be effected in any other 
manner; for after delivery, the Uterus 


| 950 contracts, the divided veſſels collapſe, 


and 


(a) Vid. Regnerum de Graaf de Mulierum Organis 
Cenerationi inſervientibus ; Et Noortwyk de Utero humas 


no gravid, 


hu rpole, 


and the hemorrhage tops. Theſe wounds 


are to be looked upon of a very dangerous 
nature, and are to be treated according to 
general rules, like thoſe of the Bladder, 
&c. taking all poſſible care, in all of them, 
to prevent the falling of any thing into the 
cavity of the Peluis or Abdomen. (a) 


 Wounps of the Vagina Uteri are not very 
dangerous ; they are commonly attended 
with pain in the groins, fubes and ſacral 


region. II have twice found large ſtones 


lying in ſuch a favourable poſition to be cut 
upon through the Vagina Uteri and neck 
of the Bladder, as to encourage me to pro- 


ceed in that manner, preferable to any 


_other; 


{#) See two Memoirs by Monſ. Simon upon the cx- 
ſatian operation, in the Mem. de! Acad. Rar. de Cbi- 
rurg. and Doctor Cyprianus's letter to Sir Thomas Mil- 
lington, M. D. upon the ſame ſubject. Same. years 
ago l examined the body of a woman, who had an er- 
trauterine fatus extracted by piece meal at an abſceſs, 
opened in the 4mbilical region, long after the term of 

ation was expired, | found the parts that had ſuf- 
cred, perfectly healed, the woman enjoying a good 


* ſtate of health, but ſhe had never ſince been pregnant. 
I received a very exact and circumſtantial account of 
this caſe from the woman, and the Surgeon who cured 


Albucaſis, Alexander Benediftus, Hildanus and 
other Writers, have recorded hiſtories of caſes to this 


Hiſtories of 


ſtones extracted 
out of the Blad- 


der by cutting 
through the 
Vagina uteri. 
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Of the treat- 


ment of a 
wound of the 
Rectum, 


other ; and which gave the patients very 


little pain, either in making the wounds, 
or extraction of the ſtones. They were 
both cured in three weeks, with the happy 
conſequence of retaining their urine per- 


featly well. 


Suov' p the Ref/um be wounded, and the 
Bladder at the ſame time, it may prove ve- 
ry diflicult to cure ſuch a wound, on ac- 


count of the urine falling continually upon 


it; as we ſee, when that accident happens 
in Lithotomy : but when the Redlum only 


18 injured, and the wound can be eaſily 


Hiſtory of a fin- 
pular caſe, 


come at, it readily admits of cure, as we 
obſerve after the operation for the Fitula in 
Ano; in which caſe, when /nuſes extend 
too, high, to be opened with ſafety, balſa- 
mic injections, &c. may be uſed to advan- 
, | | TuREE 
A Surgeon of the higheſt character told me, he 


once was concerned in a caſe, where the whole Vagina 
ſeparated in a mort fication, as far as the Os 1 iucæ, the 


patient recovering beyond expectation. 4 


Paulus, Mtius, Benivenius, c. ſpeak of women who 


. ſurvived the loſs of the Uterus itſelf. 


excreſcence upon one of the Nymphe. 


See in my Caſes and Remarks in Surgery, the caſe 
ef a dangerous hemorrhage proceeding from a fungous 
Conceining 
exuberance of theſe parts, conſult Heiler and Manrir 
ceau ; ard on account of an incipient mortihcation 
there, Solingen, de Morb. mulierum, 
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THREE or four years ago, F was con- A fngular cafe 


ſulted, in the caſe of a woman upwards of 


thirty years of age, whoſe health was much 
Impaired, by the long continuance of a 
very bad Fiffula in Ano. Her Surgeon 
had opened many /inuſes, in different di- 
rections, and treated the caſe judiciouſly ; 
but one remaining pretty high up the Rec- 


tum, tending directly towards the Vagina 


Uteri, and diſcharging an ill-conditioned 
matter immoderately, which he durſt not 
venture to open, perplexed him very much ; 
on which account he deſired me to wiſit 
her with him. By introducing my finger 
into the Vagina, and the probe into this 
ſinus, I found it terminated juſt above the 
Caruncule myrtiformes : JI propoſed draw- 
ing a /e/2n through the Refum into the 
Vagina, which was agreed to, and the ope- 
ration eaſily performed, with an inſtrument 
a little more curved than a tonſil-necdle, 


having an cye towards the point. It ſuc- 


eceded fo happily, that the diſcharge was 
obtained, at this depending opening in the 
Vagina, with little or no inconvenience z 
and after continuing the ſeton about three 


weeks, 


of a Fiftula in 
Anz curcd, 


weeks, it was left out, and the cure com- 


pleted without any farther trouble. She 


ventured to marry ſoon after, and brought 


and the treat- 
ment of wounds 


in it. 


forth a healthy child in leſs than a year ; 
ſince which ſhe remains perfectly well. (a) 


Tux compoſition of the Scrotum, is 
chiefly looſe ſkin, and cellular membrane 
without fat, which may be eaſily inflated 


with air; and is a ſoft bed for the tender 


teſticles to be repoſed in. Wounds in 


this part require no peculiar management, 


Scarification: 
ſometimes uſe - 
ful in anafarcous 
dropſies of this 


Par to 


and in general heal kindly. A bag truſs 
is the proper bandage, affixed to a waiſt- 
band, to receive and ſupport the part, —— 
In anaſarcous dropſies, the cellulary mem- 


| brane here is ſometimes exceſſively loaded 


with water, diſtending the part to,an cnor- 


mous ſize ; under which circumſtances, I 


have made ſcarifications ſeveral times with 
advantage, and without any bad accidents 
enſuing. 


Tus 


_—_ Fhis cafe, with enn more upon . ſub- 


f jet, is inſertod among my Cales and Remarks | in dur- 


oY. 


a wp 


— 9 — 4 0- 


* as py Jy 


Is 


the Muſ. oblig. extern, They are connee- 


Tus Teftes are originally ſituated in the 
Abdomen, juſt beneath the kidnies, and gra- 


dually deſcend, near the time of birth, 


through the ſheath of the ſpermatic cord in- 
to the Scrotum, cach carrying along with it 
a peritoneal coat, making the Tunicæ vagi- 
nales. This anatomical diſcovery of Doc- 
tor Hunter, explains the nature of the 
Hernia congenita, or that ſpecies of rup- 
ture, where the inteſtine and teſticle are 
found i in contact; which before cou'd not 


be accounted for, only upon a ſuppoſition 


of there being, at the ſame time, a lacera- 
tion of the Peritencum. (a) 


Tur Hpermatic cord is compoſed of an 
artery, vein, nerve, lymphatics, vas deferens, 
the cremaſter muſcle, and aponeurotic 
membrane, derived from the opening 'of 


ted 


(a) This ere was made by Doctor Hunter, iu 
the year 1755, aſſiſted by the diligent inveſtigation 
of his brother Mr. Jahn Hunter, a very accurate and 
indefatigable Anatomiſt, and an er in Surgeon ; 
and it was demonſtrated by the Doctor, in his lectures, 
that year. See Mr. John Hunter's oblcrvations on 


the ſtate of the Teles in a Fætus, and on the Hernia 
eite, in Doctor Hunter's Medical Commentarics, 
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The original 
firvation of the 
794. 


Hernis 
now © 


Of the permatic 
cord, 
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ted by cellular membrane; which alſa 
| makes the ſheath of the cord, and through 
that the inteſline deſcends, before the veſ- 
ſels, in a rupture. (a) 


Of the Teſs, THz figure of the Teles is of a flattiſh 
5 * oval ; ; they are ſoft and glandular, and tu- 
Faelle fening- bular with great tortuoſity, and are appoint- 
i: ed to ſecrete and elaborate the ſemen ; ; they 
are left very looſe and moveable in the 
2 Scrotum, by which means, they are much 
| leſs liable to external injuries. The Epidi- 
dymides are vaſcular bodies, attached to the 
poſterior parts of the Teſftes, in which the 
ſeminal du#s unite, forming the aſa defe- 
rentia ; which convey the ſemen, prepared 
by the Tees, to its reſervoirs, the Veſculæ 
ſeminakes, lying upon the inferior part of the 
Bladder, beyond the proſtrate gland. Shou'd 
theſe bodies, or their. du#s, happen to be 
injured in /thotony, the patient may be 
c for che ottice or procreation, 


ACCORDING - 


(a) Sce an extraordinary caſe of a Cirecocele, in my 
Cales and Remarks i in Surgery, requiring caſtration. 


„„ oa. oa 


* 


ſenſibility of the Teles, and their appenda- 
ges, the Epididi mides, wounds in them are to 


be treated with great care and gentleneſs, 
obſerving general rules: and ſhou'd the 
ſpermatic cord be wounded, no particular 
management is required; but in wounds 
of the Teſlicles, &c. the ſcrotum muſt al- 
ways be ſupported with a bag-truſs; which 
ſhou'd not be omitted when only the cord 
is injured, 35 


Wur the radical cure of the Hydrops 
Tunice voginal's is attempted, from what I 
have obſerved in patients of my own, as 
well as of others, I am fully convinced, 
that the beſt method is, to take out an oval 
piece by inciſion. And, in caſtration, from 
a great many examples, and ſtrict attention, 
I have not the leaſt doubt upon my mind, 
concerning the propriety of taking up only 
the ſpermatie artery, in order to obviate 
ſevere ſymptoms ; which I have ſeen arite, 
beyond diſpute, in conſequence of tying the 
whole cord. Concerning both theic ope- 
rations, I have ſaid ſomething more in ano- 
ther 


of the Tyftey 


&c. 


Remarks con. 
cermmyeg 


the 14 


die i cure of the 
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*AccoRDING to the nature, texture and Cure of wounds 
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of the Penis, 


ther place, founded upon inconteſtible evi- 
dence. (a) 


Tre teguments of the Penis are a looſo 
ſkin, and cellular membrane without fat; 
like that of the Scrotum, which may alſo be 
inflated to a great degree by blowing air 
into it; and there is a reduplication, form- 


ing a kind of hood to the Glass Penis, call- 
ed the Prepuce. The body of the Penis is 


made up of two Corpora caverngſa, the Cor- 


pus ſpongigſum Urethræ, and two pair of muſ- 


cles, called the Erectores Penis and Accelera- 


tores Urinæ. The Corpora cavernoſa ariſe 


diſtinctly from the Qa Pub. and 1/ch. and at 


their origin, are called Crura Penis ; theſe 


bodies are continued to the Glans Penis, and 
will admit of inflation. The Corpus ſpon- 
giofum ſwells out at its beginning, making 
what is called the bulb of the Urethra, and 
at its termination, it makes the Glans 


Penis; along this body runs the Ure- 
thra,. which is a of a ſpungy texture, 


| 


.: vaſcular 


(a) See my Cafes and Remarks i in Surgery, the ſe- 
End Edition, 
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vaſculat and' glandular. The inſide of this 


canal is lined with a delicate membrane, 
pierced in many places, through its whole 
extent, by the excretory ducls of glands call- 


ed Lacune; by which means it is con- 


ſtantly ſupplied and imbued with a viſcid 


fluid, or mucus, to defend it from the acri- 
mony of the urine; and there are /ympha- 
tics, running from hence to the Vu ſe- 


minales, which have lately been filled with 


quickſilver by Mr. Fat/5n, an ingenious 
Anatomiſt in London. The firſt pair of 
muſcles ariſe from the tuberoſities of the 


Offa Iſeb. run in the direction of the Crura 


Penis, and are loſt upon the aponeurotic ſheath 


of the Corpora cavernoſa. The ſecond ariſe 


between the Crura Penis and ſoon join, mak- 
ing a tendinous ring round the Urethra ; 
from thence they proceed to the Spbincter 
Ani, and are loſt in that muſcle. On the 
back of the Penis, between the Corpora ca- 


verncſa, runs the Vena Magna, ſo called by 


modern Anatomiſts; and into each of theſe 


bodies enter an artery, vein and nerve, diſ- 
tributing their branches, 


Wir 
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The treatment - 
of wounds of 


The methods 
of making 
ounds into 
he Urethra 
wher ſtones are 
ledged there. 


Warn we duly conſider the nature, 
ſtructure, and combination of the parts, 
compoſing the Penis, it muſt evidently ap- 
pear, that deẽp wounds in it demand more 
attention than ordinary, though the gene- 
ral rules are to be obſerved i in the treatment 


of them. 00 


Wurm a ſtone is lodged in the Lyerbra, 
and it is found neceſſary to cut upon it in 
order to extract it, the general method di- 
rected is, to make the wound laterally in- 
to that canal, firſt drawing up the ſkin, &c. 
of the Penis enough to be ſlipped down 


and cover over the other part of the wound, 


appears more eligible, to endeavour to make 


with a view ef expediting the cure, and 


preventing a Hula in conſequence of 
the operation; but this method ſeems 


more likely to cauſe, than obviate, incon- 
veniences ; as the urine may then be dif- 
fuſed in the cellular membrane, occaſioning 


inflammation, &c. and bring on the very 


evil, we are ſtudying to avoid: therefore it 
the 


(a) Vid 7; raftatum Negreri De Graaf, de Viroruwn 
0 Generation inſervientibus. 


W U‚‚»·Z] . 


the wound in the {kin and cellulur mem- 
brane correſpond with that in the ret bra; 
keeping the lips of it together, with a itrip 


of common plaſter, having a ſlit in the 


middle to be uſed as the uniting bandage, 


after applying to the wound, a very thin 
even pledget of ſome vulnerary balſam, as 


directed in inciſed wounds. This method 


I have practiſed much to my ſatisfaction. 


I Have divided the Prepuce Civordl cus 
in Pbimaſes, without any ill accidents ſu- 


pervening ; but I have been informed, by 
two very eminent Practitioners, who. were 
eyc-witneſles of mortifications happening 


in conſequence of this ſeeming ſlight ope- 


ration, in patients of cachectic habits ; 


which diſaſtrous events ſhou'd admonith us 


to act with precaution. 


 PRevious to operations in Surgery, it 
1s Certainly a matter of the utmoſt import- 


- ance, to rectify what is amils, in the pati- 
ent's health and conſtitution, as far as po 


ſible : an inattention to theſe things, I am 


. perſuaded, has frequently prevented ſucceſs 


attending operations, that have been well 


Ff performed; 


Unhappy con- 
{rquences upon 
curting the Pree 
tee im Peomejere 


Cantions of 
great if pont 
arceu to be afs 
tended to. 
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performed ; aftet which, the greateſt de- 


gree of circumſpection is alſo demanded, and i 


ſometimes found abſolutely neceſſary, to 
obtain the propoſed end and deſign of them; 
and indeed this obſervance cannot be too 


earneſtly inculcated. 


Of wounds of the Extremities. 


| Having gone through the treatment of 


wounds of the three cavities, &c. and, in 
the general hiſtory of them, conſidered 


thoſe of the teguments, muſcles, tendons, 
arteries, veins, lymphatics, nerves, &c. lit- 
fle is left to be ſaid concerning wounds of 


the extremities, but to recommend a good 


anatomical knowledge of the ſtructure, me- 
chaniſm and uſe of theſe parts; which, 
Joined to the general rules laid down for the 
management of ſuch accidents, will prove 
a ſufficient direction, what meaſures to 


take, in the various kinds of them, howe- 


ver complicated. 


poduon of oe W muſt always remember, as has be- 


limb to 


ſerved, 


de ob- fore been remarked, that whenever a muſ- 


cle 


ele or tendon is divided, totally or partially, 


it is of great conſequence, to place the limb 
in a favourable poſition to relax it, that the 
undivided part may not be put upon the 
ſtretch, or the ends drawn more aſunder, 
which require to be kept, as near togethet 
as poſſible, when they cannot be kept quite 


in contact: and ſhou d the ſuture be prac- 
tiſed in either of theſe caſes, it is neceſſary 
to give rather more attention to this cir- 


cumſtance. Here I may juſt repeat the 


proper poſture to put the limb in, when the 


Tendo Achillis is wounded ; which is effec- 
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ted by bending the knee and extending the 


foot, to ſuch a degree as leaves the part 
moſt at eaſe. 


Tur moſt formidable wounds of the 
limbs, are thoſe accompanied with fractures 
of the bones; to which part of Surgery I 
have ſpoken ſufficiently, in a little work I 


printed a few years ago, now reprinted with 


additions, and ſee no manner of reaſon to 
alter my ſentiments, the ſame ſucceſs {till 
attending the ſame method. 


ALL kinds of wounds of the joints re- 


- quire the gentleſt and mildeſt treatment and 


'Ff 2 applications, 


Wounds c- 
companied with 
fraftures the. 
molt ſormida» 
ble. | 


Tre-tment * 
wounds of ind 
joints, 


Confinement to 
the bed to be 
injoined in 
wounds of he 
inferior extremi- 
ties. 


Wounds of the 
joints very dan- 
gerous. 


applications, with the utmoſt care and at · 
tention to prevent pain, inflammation and 
fever, according to the rules we have had 
ocgaſion to mention repeatedly, in the 
courſe of this treatiſe: and probably the 


wrepping the whole part up at firſt, in a 


warm, emollient cataplaſm, renewing it as 
often as it grows cold, might prove the 
happy means of obviating bad accidents, in 
theſe threatening caſes. 


In a wound of a lower extremity, it is 


_ adviſable to confine the patient to his bed; 


and when in the joint, that injunction muſt 
be peremptorily inſiſted upon, keeping the 
limb as much at reſt, as in a luxation or 


fracture, in order to have the main inten- 


tions of cure more effectually anſwered : 
however, as ſoon as the part will bear gen- 
tle motion frequently, that will be requi- 
ſite, as a means of prevealing an immobi- 
lity of the joint. 


Wounds of the Joints mide either by 


puncture or inciſion, are of a very danger- 


ous nature, as they are ſurrounded with 
tendinous and membranous parts ; which 


canes not "__ ſenſible in a found ſtate, as 


we 


we have obſerved; yet when inflamed, they 
become exquiſitely ſenſible, oſten attended 
with vehement pain and fever, and ſome- 
times with delirious ſymptoms and convul- 
ſions. The danger is ſtill increaſed, when 
the wound penetrates the capſular ligament; 
a caſe which may be ditcovered by the 


probe, and gencrally by a diſcharge of the 


Snovia, ſcercted by glands in the joint, to 
facilitate its motion; but as a diſcharge of 


a ſimilar kind may deccive our Jud gment, 
proceeding from wounds into the Saccuir 


mucofi, which lie under the tendons of {ome, 


long mulcles that play upon bones near, or 
over joints, furniſhing them with ſuch a lu- 
bricating fluid, to prevent the ill effects of 
tos, we ſhou'd be acquainted with the 
ſituation of theſe little membranous bags, 

that we may not immediately conclude the 
wound penetrates the joint, from the ap- 


pearance of the fluid diicharged, without 
farther confideration. Wounds, that en- 


ter the joints, muit be looked upon as much 
more dangerous than thoſe in which only 
theſe Sacculi or Birſæ are opened, and they 


will generally attord a larger ſynovial Gil f 


x 
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Wx an atrophy follows a wound in 
a limb, with or without rigidity of the 
joint, nothing carries ſo much probability 
of giving relief as pumping at Bath; but, 


as a ſubſtitute, warm water may be poured 


upon it at home, in imitation of that; 
uſing good friction with a fleſh bruſh to 
the waſted, and emollient embrocations to 
the rigid parts, giving them gentle motions 
as carly as they will admit of being moved, 
without creating much pain, as has been 
adviſed. The water for this purpoſe may 
eaſily be impregnated with warm plants, 
&c. giving it, in ſome degree, the virtues of 
the natural Baths. 


I HAVE inſerted the following liſt of the 


Sacculi mucofs ; it appearing of ſome conſe- 


quence, to diſtinguiſh whether the wound 
penetrates the joint, or only a Sacculus i; 


opened; which conſideration I do not fin 


has been paid any regard to, in reſpect to 


wounds contiguous to the joints, by any 


Writer in Surgery. (a) 

In reſpect to wounds of the extremities and articula- 
tions, we may conſult Glandorpius, Wiſeman, Pare, 
Poreftus, Dodonæus, Placentinus, &c. and Hildanus's 


| diſſertation, de Ichore, _—_ his other works, is well 


worth reading on this occaſion. 

(a) Our great Maſter in Anatomy, Doctor Hunter, 
calls theſe little, fine membranous bags, Sacculi muce/!, 
and the celebrated Albinus, Burſ@ mucoſa, in his Hij- 
toria Muſculorum,— It is ſaid that Bellini firſt ob- 
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A liſt of the Sacculi mucefi, with their ſituation and 


connection. They may be made very conſpi- 
cuous by inflation, 


| Deltoides, 


| Biceps Brachii, 


F 


Iliacus internus 


and Pfzas. 


| 


| Tera: Major. 


| 


| 
Gluteus max. 


S 


| Glateus moaius, 


| 


| tubercle, and looſely to part © 


| 


A large one ſituated under this muſcle upon 


| the Acromion Scapulæ. 
1 | 


A ſmall one, inveſting the tubercle of the 
Radius, both on the fide where the tenden is 
fixed, and alſo on the other fide, where there 
is no tendon ; it adheres ſtrongly to the whole 

Fd the Supinater 
brevis, under which it lics, as well as under 
the tendon of the Biceps. 


A large thin and pliable one is found upon 
the Iſchium, beneath the tendons of the //zacus 
internus and Peas, as they paſs down to their 
inſertions in the Os Femoris ; it is attached to 
| theſe tendons, and to the anterior ſurface of 


| the capjular ligament; and this Sacculus ſome- 


times communicates with the joint, as I have 


| | obſerved. 
| Latiffimus Dorſi 
| and 


One is ſituated between the extremities of 
the tendons of theſe muſcles, adhering ſtrong- 


| ly to them. 


A large thin one, firmly connected by a 
| ſmall part of it to the back of the Trechanter, 
immediately under the termination of the Cu- 
teus medius, and is looſely attached to the reſt 
of the Trochanter and the tendon of the Gluts- 


un maximus. | 


| A ſmall one, atuated between the termina- 
tion of its tendon, and that of the Pyriformiz 


adhering to both. | 
. 7 Oluteu 
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| 2 
Gluteus minim. 


| 


Gemini, 


Biceps Cruris. 


Semimembrano- 
ſus, 


Cruralis 


oP 
Jai. 


torius & 8Sqmi- | 
tendinoſus. 


Gemellus. 


Belen, 


| 


-o 


. 


A ſmall thin one, attached to its tendon and 
the Trochanter major. 6 111-4 


A ſmall one between them and the termina- 
tion of the Obturater internus, connected to 
both, and to that part of the Capſule of the 
joint, which lies under the Gemini. 


One is ſituated between the end of its ten- 
don exteriorly, and the capſutar ligament of 
| the knee, adhering to both. 


A ſmall one lies between its tendon, which 
runs between the inner condyle of the Ta 
| 81d the capſclar ligament of the joint. 


Behind the tendons of the Cruralis and 
Vafli, there is a thin but large one, connected 
to thoſe tendons before they join; and after 
their junction, it is fixed to the Patella; it 
alſo adheres to the Capſula of the joint, that 
expands itſelf over the bone, | 


Under the extremities of the tendons of 


Gracilis Sar- | theſe muſcles is a large one, adhering to them 


on one ſide, and on the other to the capſular 
ligament of the knee, on the inſide where 
cheſe tendons play, 


A large one lies under its inner head, firmly 
attached to its tendinous origin, allo to the ex- 
tremity of the Semitendinoſus and the Cas ſula 
of the knee near the anterior condyle. 


© The tendon of the $-/:us paſſes over the up- 
per By of the Os Calis, between which and 
the bone, lies a large Sacculus; and near that 
is found a glandular body, which furniſhes a 
mucous fluid tor the more effectual lubrica- 


I tion of theſe parts, that arc in ſuch conſtant 


motion in walking. 


15 Tibialis 


6 „„ 4 — 


t 


top of the foot. 


; | outſide of the foot. 


Maxx years ago, before I had any know- 
ledge of theic Sacculi, I was called to a young 
man, who had received a wound, with the 
bill of a wood-hook, on the inſide of his 


knee, juſt above the joint, whence proceed- 


ed a {ynovial diſcharge, which made me 


then apprehend it penetrated the 6ur/al li- 


gament; but the wound healing kindly, by 


the common treatment, without ill acci- 
dents ſupervening, I have ſince been incli- 
ned to think, upon reflection, that the wea- 


pon only penetrated one of theſe Sacculi, 


and not the joint. (a) 
Of Gun-ſhot wounds. 


SURGEONS of the greateſt abilities and 


experience having amply treated this ſubject, 


I ſhall be very brief upon it. Gon- 


() Probably in theſe Sacculi diſorders may be ſeated 
deſerving future conſideration, | 


[ A fmall one is fixed to the tendon a little 
rs | Tibialis antics. | before its termination, where it plays on the 


h | . | 8 One lies under the tendon of this muſcle, 
16 Peroncus longus. where it plays over the Os cunei forme on the 
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A cafe in which 
it u apprchend- 
ed one of theo 
Sacchi was Os 
pened, though 
at the time it 
happened, the 
wound was 
thought to pe- 
netrate the 4. 
fa! lignments 
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Of the nature 
and treatment 
of gun · ſnot 

wounds, 


_ Gun-$s#H0T wounds are the moſt com- 


plicated, and to be conſidered as the worſt 


ſort of contuſed and lacerated wounds. 


Shou'd the external openings be ſmall, they 


require immediate enlargement ; which, 
beſides anſwering other good purpoſes, gives 
room to extract extrancous bodies, as we 
have dire&ed in the general treatment of 
wounds: and after the extraction of a ball 
or other ſolid body, we ought to be particu- 


larly careful in our ſearch, leſt any part of 


the garments, that may have been carried in 
with it, ſhou'd be left behind, which wou'd 


infallibly obſtruct the cure, and probably 
produce worſe ſymptoms, than even the ball 


itſelf: and, above all things, we ſhou'd en- 


deavour to obtain free and depending open- 
ings. The management of theſe wounds 
_ differs in nothing material, from that which 
is proper, and has been adviſed, in other 
- contuſed and lacerated wounds, obſerving 
the ſame general rules ; only, as the di- 
. geſtion of the wound advances, and the 


contuſed and lacerated parts, that have loſt 
their vitality, by the force of the ball, ſepa. 
rate, (which is called the fall of the char, 
2 term early introduced, upon a ſuppoſition 


of 


6 Py” « —_—— _— 


of that ſlough being cauſed by burning) 


there is danger of an 4e@morrhage, for obvi- 


ous reaſons, which is a matter of ſuch im- 


portance as demands particular attention; 
and therefore, when ſuch a wound happens 
in a limb, the leaving a tourniquet ligature 
looſe about it, with directions to an attend- 
ant to uſe it occaſionally, till the Surgeon 


can be called, is a precaution that may prove 


the means of ſaving the paticnt's life. 
The applications thou'd be of the moſt le- 
nient kind at firit ; and nothing, in all pro- 
bability, wou'd contribute ſo much to pre- 
vent bad conſequences, when the limbs are 
thus wounded, as wrapping them up as ſoon 
as poſſible in a ſoft, emollient poultice, pre- 
pared with bread and milk, and having a 
good portion of oil in it, applying it mode- 
rately warm, to excite a pleaſing, not a pain» 


ful ſenſation, renewing it as often as it grows 


cold: and, from a little experience I 
have had in theſe accidents, I think, the 
balſam mentioned in Pag. 144 is very ſuit- 
able to dreſs the wounds with.—Bleeding, 
laxatives, and an exact regimen, are to be 
ſtrictly obſerved. The patient's conſtitution, 
ſtate of health before the accident, his cuſ- 


tomary 
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tomary way of living, the climate, and ſea- 
ſon of the year are to be conſidered; and 
all the non-naturals duly regulated, as we 
have already mentioned, concerning the ge- 
_ neral treatment of wounds, in the tirit part 
of this treatiſe. But it too frequently hap- 
pens in gun- ſhot wounds of the limbs, and 
more eſpecially when in the joints, that there 
is no reſource, but ſpeedy amputation, to 
preſerve the patient's lite, before inflamma- 
tion, fever, and a train of bad ſymptoms ſu- 
pervene. The method then of performing 
that dreadful operation, and the manner of 
dreſſing after it, which I have adviſed in 


remarks publiſhed ſome years ago, I cannot 


now help ſtrongly recommending and in- 
culcating, from the conſtant ſucceſs which 
has attended it in my own practice, in a 
great number of inſtances :-eipecially too as 
other Surgeons,, who have followed the 
ſame method, upon my recommendation, 
have given me the ſatisfaction of their full 


approbation of it. 05 Though the firſt 
| inte, 


10 See Caſes and practical Remark in Surcery.,— 
In many amputations which I have been concerncd in 
: withip a few years, i have uſed a pair ot dittecting r- 

to take hold of the edges of the conſider ble arte- 
2 that cou'd eaſily be comc at, drawing them out a 


little 


— _s 


>= 


dreſſings, after amputation, ſhou'd not be 
removed, till they are ready of themſelves to 
fall off; yet, if the gleet proves offenſive, 
ſuch part of them, as can be eaſily taken 
away, ſhou'd by all means be removed, and 
clean proper dreſſings, ſo far, applied to the 
ſtump; in order to prevent that inconveni- 
ence, or the matter, which may have ac- 
quired a degree of acrimony, from excoria- 
ting the ſkin, &c. 


In large contuſed and lacerated wounds, 
whether made by gun- ſhot or otherwiſe, af- 
ter bleeding repeated as the urgency of the 
ſymptoms requires, and the nature and 
ſtrength of the patient's conſtitution will al- 
low, with a duc obſervance of the other ne- 
ceſſary rules which have been mentioned, 
the Bark, if nothing contraindicates its 
uſe, may prove very beneficial ; particular- 
ly when there is a tendency to mortification, 
in a patient whoſe ſolids are lax: under 
which circumſtance, it is moſt likely to prove 
efficacious, for ſelf- evident reaſons. —Shou'd 
it be thought proper to adminiſter a cordial 

| | remedy, 
little way, juſt to give an opportunity of paſſing the 


needle, fo as to include only a ſmall portion of cellular 
membrane in the ligature with the veſlel, in order te 


prevent ics ſlipping off, 


Uſe of the 
Earl in wounds 


Moſt proper in 
thote whole fie 
be ac lax, 


The uſe of ame. 
Hire om 
nicadcd. 


| The Bark me- 
jorates fuppu- 
ration. 


remedy, at the ſame time with the Bark, 


perhaps nothing can equal that which has 
campbire in its compoſition ; and larger do- 
ſes of this very active drug, than arc com- 
monly given, may be ſafely ventured upon, 
on ſome occaſions.— The Bark has alſo a 
ſingular property in meliorating the ſuppu- 
ration, as well as in ſtopping a mortification, 
as experience has evinced, within a few 


years; and it has been preſcribed, to anſwer 


that very intention, by the moſt eminent 


Practitioners : indeed it may reaſonably be 


Rbubarb often 
very proper to 


taken with 
Ge Bark, in 
quantities 


conceived to ſerve both purpoſes, upon the 


fame ſuppoſed Modus Operandi.—lIt is often 


found of great advantage, to join Rhubarb 
in ſmall quantities with the Bart; which 
rational practice was firſt introduced upon 
Doctor Mead's authority, in order to prevent 
the inconveniences ariſing from coſtiveneſs 
in the uſe of it ; a falfe notion prevailing be- 


fore, that if it had not that effect, it wou'd 
not anſwer the propoſed end. 


5 Fur method which Mr. Serjeant Ranby 
bas urged, with reſpect to the management 


man Expedition, being founded upon ratio- 
e 1 d nal 


df gun-ſhot wounds, in his treatiſe written 


after attending his late Majeſty in his Ger- 


: SYw am me =- 


- A * 1 1 ** 


nal principles and ſupported by great expe- 
rience, deſerves to have all due regard paid 


to it. iſeman, Heiſter and Le Dran, and 
many diſſertations in 2d vol. of the Mem. 
de ! Acad Roy. de Chirurgie, are well worth 
reading on this ſubjet.—Meonſ. Deſport's 
treatiſe, upon this kind of wounds, bears a 


great character in the Hiſtory of the Royal 


Academy of Surgery at Paris, prefixed to the 
zd vol. of the Memoirs of that reſpectable 


body; where it is alſo mentioned, that Mon/: 
Louis was about writing upon the ſame 


ſubject. There is alſo an excellent diſſerta- 
tion upon gun-ſhot wounds, by Monſ. Le Cat, 
an eminent Surgeon at Rouen, in the 1ſt vol. 


of the prize Memoirs of this Socicty. (a) 


Of Burns. 


Bux xs are of various kinds, proceeding 


ftom fire itfelf, or from other matter, fluid 


or ſolid, that is heated, melted or fuſed by 
fire, producing the ſame effect. Wurxx 


(a) Ambroiſe Part was a great Reformer of Surgery; he 
eſſed gun-ſhot wounds more gently than any of his 
4 whoſe applications were too ſevere and 
painful, having erroneous notions of the nature of ſuch 
weunds, from theic appzarances. 
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Difference be- 


tween a burn 


Wuzx the burn (or ſcald ſo termed if the 


and a fcald in effect proceeds from any hot liquor) i is ſuper- 


common * 
tation. 


ficial, only raiſing rhe cuticle in veſications, 
the frequent uſe of Ol. Lini. or Ol. Olivar. 
applied warm with a feather, and a plaſter 
of the cerate mentioned in Pag. 203, or ſome 


ſuch mild application over it, will generally 


be found ſufficient to anſwer the purpoſe; 
but when it penetrates deep, deſtroying the 
vitality of the vaſcular compages, and indu- 


eing an e/char, then digeſtives are adviſable, 


to aſſiſt nature in the ſeparation of it; after 


which, the wound requires great care in the 
healing, by the common rules, in order to 


prevent deformity of the cicatrix, to which 


it is much more liable than other wound. 


Shou'd the fingers be burnt, plaſters muſt be 


applied in ſuch a manner as may hinder their 
coalition, which inconvenience will follows 
if they are ſuffered to be in contat; ſome 
ſuch inſtances I have ſeen, thro this inadver- 
tence, which proved difficult to remedy. In 
ſome caſes, the hand-machine, deſcribed in 
my Caſes and Remarks in Surgery, may 
prove of confiderable uſe, to give an oppor- 
tunity of preſerving the flexion and extenſion 
ef theſe parts; for want of which machinc, 

Db a 


| A piece of ſtiff paper may be formed, and 
4 adapted to the ſame purpoſe, with proper 


5 padding and bandage; which attention 
F, ſhou'd not be looked upon as trivial, conſi- 
f -dering the extenſive uſefulneſs of the fingers. 
8 I caſe much pain and inflammation ſhou'd 
4 Attend theſe accidents, veneſection, gentle 
» | . . 

5 _ purging, &c. with ſoft emollient cataplaſms, 
4 of bread, milk and oil, and ſuch applicati- 

ons, as directed in other wounds, muſt be 

1 uſed; and ſhou'd the pain become very ſe- 
8 vere, opiates muſt be given to aſſwage it. (a) 
C 6] | 
w (a) See an extraordinary ciſe, in my Caſes and Re- 
h marks in Surgery, of a burn by a fiery meteor. 
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The method of opening a dead body. 


SURGEONS are often called on this occa- 
ſion, in order to inveſtigate the cauſe and 
ſeat of diſeaſes and death, either by the re- 
lations of the deceaſed, or the Magiſtrates of 


juſtice, to whom report is to be made; 


therefore at the time of performing this 
operation, minutes ſhou d be taken of what 


is obſerved. Dexterity and neatneſs, in the 


# 


Things neceſ- 


. faty to be pre- 


pared on this 
occaſi on. 


performance of it, are of conſequence to the 
Surgeon ; as the eyes of ſpectators are upon 


him, making their remarks. 


Tux inſtruments, and all things neceſſa- 
ry, ſhou'd be diſpoſed in order, . as for any 
other operation; as knives, a razor, a great 
and ſmall ſaw, ſciſſars ſtrait and curved, ele- 


vators, needles threaded, ſpunges, tow, ſav- 


duſt or bran, baſons with water, towels and 
receivers for the Yiſcera, when they arc to 
be taken out of their cavities ; and ſhou'd 
the body have undergone any degree of pu- 
trefaction making it offenſive, it will be 
right to have a mixture of lavender-Water 
and vinegar, or ſome ſuch thing, to ſprinkle 


it with, &c. | „„ 1 


1 WW. TO ow. ow. 


Tur body is to be laid upon a ſuitable 
table, advantageoully placed for the light, 
having a cloth thrown over the parts which 


decency demands ſhou d be concealed, eſ- 


pecially in females, 
Wurz it is intended only to inſpect the 


Abdomen and its contents, a longitudinal in- 


ciſion from the xrphord cartilage to the Os 
Pubis, interſected by a tranſverſe one at the 
navel, will give a fair opportunity of anſwer- 
ing theſe purpoſes, when the angles are re- 
verſed. 


Snov'p it be required to examine all the 
three cavities, and the parts contained in 
them, we are to begin by opening the head, 


making an inciſion quite croſs to the bone, 


from ear to ear; which ſection is preferable 
to the crucial, commonly made on this oc- 
caſion: then the ſcalp may be eaſily diflec- 


ted from the ſkull, and turned down over 


the face, and towards the neck, giving room 
for the ſaw. The head mult be held very 
ſteadily by an aſſiſtant, during the ſawing, 


which ſhou'd be begun on the middle of 


the frontal, proceeding to each temporal 
bone, and ſo to finiſh the circle upon the 
Getz middle 
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Manner of 0. 
pering the 4s. 
domen, | 


The beſt me- 
thod of difſct- 
ing the icalp 
lem the Kull. 


The beſt way of 
opening the 

Thorax and 6 
domen together, 


middle of the occipital bone, which may 


generally he done conveniently enough, by 
raiſing the head and inclining it forward, 


after having proceeded as far as this bone; 
or the body may then be turned prone, ſhou'd 
that poſture be found more convenient, to 
complete the circle. The cap of ſkull is then 
to be raiſed with the elevator, occaſionally 
cutting the dura matral adheſions: after this 
the Encephalon is to be removed, carefully 
ſeparating the other attachments of the 


Dura Mater. 


| In order to bring the T Borax and Aid. 


men, with the parts contained in theſe ca- 


vities, under one view, an inciſion 1s to be 


made on each ſide the Sternum, in the courſe 
of the cartiages of the ribs, which are an- 


nexcd to it; diſſecting from thence the 


muſcles with the teguments, the ſpace of 
two or three inches towards the pine; then 
cutting through the carti/ages, which will 


be ſeen, and eafily divided with a kniſc a 


little cyrved near the point; then the inci- 
fions are to be continued from the Stern, 


through the anal cavity, in an oblique: 
direction, to each Jean or Inguen ; alter. 
which the clavic es are to be ſeparated from 


the 


ts BE. + 


the * or this bone divided at its ſu- 


perior cartilaginous junction, with a frong 
knife, diſſecting it from the Mediaſtinum, 
end turning it downwards with the muſ- 
cles, &c. of the Abdomen. This is the moſt 


eligible manner of opening theſe cavities, 


and gives an opportunity of ſewing them 
up, with a better appearance for any perſon's 


view afterwards. That kind of ſtitch called 


by ſempſtreſſes the herring-bone or a flat 
ſeam, as repreſented in the margin, though 
not mentioned by chirurgical writers, has a 
very pretty and neat effect upon theſe oe- 
caſions. 


Ir it is propoſed to take out the /h2racic 
and abdominal Viſcera together, for farther 
examination, the Diaphragm 1s firſt to be 
cut down to the ine on both ſides; then, to 
avoid being incommoded with blood, &c, 
two very ſtrong ligatures are to be paſſed 
round the (Z/ophagus and large blood-vel- 
ſels, in which ihe Trachea may be included; 
tying them ſtrait, and then dividing theſe 


parts between the ligatures : the ſame mea- 
ſures are to be taken in reſpect to the infe- 
rior veſſels, upon the Jun region, a little 
above 


The manner of 
taking out the 
eri ond abs 


der wiſcwe 


togeth cr, 


What is neceſ- 
ſary to be done 
previouſly to 


taking ont the 


#horacis and ab- 
dominal wiſcers 


"ae 9 


A caution of 
great conſe- 
guence to be 


obſerved, 


above the bifurcation of the Horta, incly. 
ding the Vena cava; and alſo upon the Rec- 

tum. After having obſerved theſe precauti- 
ons, the Viſcera, with the Diapbragm, are 
to be removed, by a wary diſſection, all the 

way cloſe to the ſpine; and gently drawing 
them, at the ſame time, will greatly facili- 
tate the ſeparation. 


WHEN the 7horacic and abdominal Viſcera 
are to be taken out ſeparately, in the firſt 
caſe ligatures muſt be made as have been 
deſcribed upon the veſſels, &c. juſt above 
the Diaphragm, and in the other juſt below 
it, and upon the Rectum. . 


| Snov'p we be called upon to perform 
this office, when the body is become very 
putrid, it will be abſolutely neceſſary to have 


ſuch parts of it well waſhed with warm 
vinegar and brandy, and then ſprinkled with 
lavender-water, or ſome ſuch odoriferous, 


antiputreſcent liquor before the examina- 


tion, in order to correct the ſtench, and de- 


fend us againſt the noxious quality of the 


effluvia: a precaution, the neglect of which 
may be attended with very direful effects, 
and of which we have inſtances. I have 

lately 


lately been concerned on two occaſions, 
where it appeared abſolutely neceſſary to ule 
ſuch means as might prevent the like con- 
ſequences. | 


Of 
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Of Embalming dead bodies. 


In the early ages of the world, the prac- 


tice of embalming dead bodies was very 
common, particularly among the FEgyp- 


tians, as we have obſerved in the introduc- 
tion ; but it has long been diſuſed in al- 


moſt all countries, except for great Perſon- 


| | ages. * 


Wuar I have principally to ſay on this 
head, which I thought might prove accept- 
able, was communicated to me ſome years 
ago, by a perſon of great character, and 
well acquainted with the modern practice 
of embalming in this kingdom. 


Ar ER evilceration, as has been directed 
an opening a dead body, and continuing 
the incifion farther upwards, even into the 
mouth, and if practicable without cutting 
the ſkin of the neck, all the cavities are to 


be 


be well cleanſed, and the humidity ſucked 
up with ſpunges, then waſhed with Tint. 
Myrrhe, and filled with a ſpecies, com- 


pounded of fragrant herbs, aromatic drugs, 
and gums reduced to powder, not very fine; 
firſt reſtoring the heart to its former reſi- 


dence, after haying opened its ventricles, 


clean ſed and waſhed them with the tinctute, 
ſtuffed them with the ſpecies and ſewed 
them up; and then the cavities are to be 


* 47 very cloſe with the glover's or ſpi- 


ſuture. Large and deep inciſions are 
1 to be made in all the moſt fleſhy parts, 
cleaning, and waſhing them with the tinc- 
ture in the fame manner, filling them with 
the antiſeptic ſpecies, and ſtitching | them 
up.—Then the head, trunk, and limbs are 
to be perfectly well covered with cere- 
cloth ; putting a piece under the chin, to 
be ſecured by ſewing on the top of the 
head, after having well adjuſted the cap of 
the ſkull, ſewed the ſcalp together, and 
cleaned the mouth, as has been directed for 
the other parts, and putting in ſome of 
the ſþectes. -The cerecloth is to be 
prepared with a compoſition made of wax, 
roſin, ſtorax and painter's drying oil S. A. 


— After the application of the cerecloth» 


H h with 


„ 
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| 
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with great care and exactneſs, cut inte 


ſuitable pieces, according to the reſpeive 


parts, and cloſing them wel! every where; 


the face, being cloſe ſhaved, is to be co- 
vered with ſome of the above compoſition | 
melted, and laid on with a bruſh of a pro- 
per degree of heat, and of 2 moderate 
thickneſs; which may have a faint fleſh 
color given it with vermillion, and when 


Sy fe 


it is grown cold and ſtiff upon this part, it 
may be lightly ſtruck over with hard var- 
niſh ; or this varniſh, applied thick, may 
here ſerve the purpoſe alone.--A cap is to be 
well adapted 'to the head, falling down 
upon the neck and to be ſewed under the 
chin, making a few circular turns about the 
neck with a roller of a fit breadth ——All 
the reſt of the corpſe i is to be incloſed in a 
ſheet, to be artfully cut, and. ſewed on very 
cloſe and ſmooth, with the fineſt 1 tape, and 
ſach a ſeam as is deſcribed on the margin 


in Pag. 453; over which an appropriate 
dreſs i is to be put, as the relations or friends 


think fit to direct and appoint, and then laid 


into the coffin, which ſhou' d be in readi- 
neſs : but when it is ſome great Perſonage, 


who! is to lie in Nate for Public view, betore 
=. the 


the funeral rites are folemnized, the dreſs 


ILL Ruin 


maſt be appropriated to his dignity and 
character. — he brain and other Vſcera are 
to be put, with ſome of the ſpecies, into 2 
leaden box. ——Sometimes the heart, pre- 
pared as has been directed, to preierve it 
from pag is e in an urn by 
itlelf. () | 


(a) See Pars, 84 DE: at the concluſion of his chi- 
rurgical operations; upon Embalmin ehe Ir. Cen- 
bill, a very leaturd Surgeon, publiſhed in quario, in 
the year 1705, the Art of Embaiming, and the ſeveral 
ways of pr ſerving : 1-ad bovies,'it moit Nations of the 
World, with their iuncral Kites aud a cremoniee, 
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